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HIS OWN ENEMY. 


CHAPTER I. 


“* And all because ye dream they babble of you.” 


THE present time was the happiest that Millie had 
experienced during her married life. The embarrass- 
ments of which her husband had spoken, on the night 
of his return from Southshire, seemed to have been 
tided over in some manner, and he again appeared to 
be possessed of sufficient money for their immediate 
wants. He had only given her a very vague idea as 
to how he had become possessed of this money; but 
he had gone so far as to say that, just at the very 
moment when he feared they were entirely ruined, he 
had received a considerable and unexpected sum 
from his property. 

“So we shall go on all right for the present,” he 
said, ‘‘and there is no particular need for anyecheese- 
paring economy. At the same time, I must look 
about me and study the future, as what I have got 
won't last for ever.” 

“You won’t look about for our future on any more 
racecourses, will you, Frank?” she asked, with a half- 
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sad Smile. “You do not seem to do much good. 
there.” 

“No,” he answered ; “I don’t think I will. At any 
rate, I have done with ‘plunging’; though I do not 
say that I won’t have a fiver or so on at Goodwood.” 

“TI wouldn't, if I were you. Give it up altogether, 
Frank ; it only makes you wretched.” 

“Well, I will see,” he said lightly. ‘“ However, 
Goodwood is not at hand yet.” 

Since his return he had been entirely different in 
his treatment of her from what he had been before, 
and it was now a rarity for him to say even a snap- 
pish or disagreeable word to her. At first she had 
been considerably astonished at this, and had won- 
dered if they, who now passed nearly the whole of 
the day together happily, could be the same couple 
who had quarrelled so bitterly on the night when this 
story commenced. And, when she thought of that 
night, she felt—womanlike—that probably, after all, 
she had been in the wrong, and on one occasion had 
crept up very closely to him, as he was lying in his 
usual position on the sofa, smoking, and had told 
him so. , 

“I was wrong to irritate you so, Frank, especially 
when you hadeso many things to worry you. But 
you forgive me, don’t you, darling?” 

“Forgive you! Nonsense, Mill! you have a good 
deal more to forgive than I have; so do not let us 
talk any more about it, and don't let us have any 
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more rows. Shall we?” and he bent over and kfased 
her handsome face as he spoke. 

“No; don’t let us have any more, Frank. They 
nearly break my heart when we do have them.” 

And they did not have any more, and Millie was 
happy. Still, she could not help wondering at the 
change that had come over him, and did not know 
to what to attribute it. It seemed to her as if the 
first days of the honeymoon—that secret honeymoon 
which had appeared so gloriously sweet to her—had 
come back, and as if the time that had intervened, 
with their quarrels and bickerings, and his coldness 
and frequent absence, was nothing but a bad dream. 
He had begun again to take her out to theatres and 
concerts, to send her in flowers, and to pass hours in 
her society without ever saying once that “he had 
promised to meet a fellow at the club on business,” 
and without looking at his watch, or saying that “he 
was afraid he would be rather late home to-night.” 

“Frank!” she said suddenly one afternoon, with 
one of her merry smiles—they had come back to her 
at this time—‘ Frank! do you know you haven't 
dined out once for ten days, except the night you 
took me out with you? and you have eaten cold 
mutton once, and hashed mutton, too ” 

“TI do know it,” he said ; “which shows that, after 
all, I was made for a domestic man. And it is rather 
creditable to me to have submitted to our landlady’s 
cooking, isn’t it ?” 
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“f would submit to worse, if I had you to share 
it,” she said. 

“ Allright ! we'll share it; only do ask her not to 
use quite so much grease in her culinary arrange- 
ments. I can stand anything but that.” 

He was somewhat surprised at the change his own 
feelings had undergone at this time, and more than 
once he had found himself wondering if, after all, he 
was not a great deal more fond of his wife than he 
had ever suspected himself of being. 

“Frenchmen say that love comes after marriage, 
and not before it,’ he said to himself. ‘ Perhaps, 
after all, they are right.” 

After they had been living in this tranquil manner 
for some time—perhaps for a month—Millie, who 
had not seen her father for a week or so, heard from 
him that he was not well, and received a request by 
letter that she should go over to where he lived, 
at Kew. Mr. Meadows also intimated that, if Mr. 
Carless would come too, she might stay for a day or 
so, as even in his little house there was a spare’ 
room. 

“Tl take you down there,” her husband said, when 
she haderead her father’s letter to him; “ but I won't 
stay. I shouldsonly be in the way if he wants nurs- 
ing, and it would not be very lively for me.” 

“ But you will be so horribly dull here, Frank; and 
you won't care, perhaps, to pass all your time at the 
club after having become so domesticated,” she said, 
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accompanying the latter part of her remark witha 
smile. 

“Oh! that will be all right,” he answered ; 
“especially as I don’t suppose you will be more than 
two or three days away. Besides, I can run down 
and see you any morning, you know. It’s not much 
more than half an hour by the District Railway.” 

“ But your evenings will be so wretched !” 

“Never mind! I will manage to pass them. I can 
look old George up, or go and see a play or two, or 
read the papers at the club till bed-time ; so don't 
you trouble about me.” 

The next morning, after they had had their break- 
fast—which, on this occasion, took place somewhat 
earlier than usual, on account of Millie’s anxiety to 
get down to her father—he took her to Kew. Mr. 
Meadows had begy attacked with slight pneumonia, 
the result of a cold he had caught at a race-meeting 
on a wet day; and he presented a lamentable appear- 
ance, and not one that augured well for the cheer- 
fulness of a visit. He, nevertheless, begged Carless 
to stay, because, as he said, “ Mill will be so lonely 
with me.” But to this his son-in-law would not 
accede. 

“You will be fit enough in a day®r so,” he said; 
“and then I will come down and see you, and we 
will have a pleasant evening. Meanwhile, Millie will 
nurse you and get you round.” : 

“Well, my boy,” Mr. Meadows wheezed, “do as 
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you like; only I should have been glad if you could 
have stayed.” 

So Carless kissed his wife, and wished his father- 
in-law a speedy cure, and went off back to town. 

“Drop me a line to-morrow,” he said to her, “ and, 
probably on the day after, I will run down and see 
you. Anyhow, let me know how you are both 
getting on.” 

By eight o'clock that evening he began to think 
that, after all, it was confoundedly slow in London 
without his wife—or, at any rate, it appeared so to 
him now, after the quiet life he had been leading— 
and he hoped Meadows would not be long getting 
well. 

When he returned to South Kensington in the 
morning, he had gone round with the intention of 
getting George to come out and help him pass his 
day. SBut, on reaching his friend’s house, he learnt 
that he had gone out about an hour ago, and the 
housekeeper said that she did not expect him back 
till late at night. 

“Do you know where he is gone to?” Carless 
asked, disappointedly. 

“No,*sir,’ she answered; “I do not. He said he 
should not diné at home: that’s all I know, sir.” 

After this, he strolled back to his own lodgings, and 
lay smoking on his sofa, occasionally reading the 
paper, or a new French novel he had bought a few 
days before, and occasionally thinking about his 
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future—a subject of reflection which he, however, 
put as far away from him as possible. 

Then, when he was sick of staying indoors, he 
made some little additions to his dress and went out, 
telling the servant that he wanted nothing further that 
day. He walked up to town and visited a gallery in 
which some new great work of art was being exhi- 
bited, and to which all fashionable London was flock- 
ing, after which he again strolled back to the Row, 
nodding on his way, and when there, to many men, 
and bowing to many ladies, most of whom seemed 
pleased enough to see him once more in his old 
haunts. 

At seven o'clock he was thoroughly bored with 
himself, and almost wished that he was back at 
Brookwater Rectory, or that he had stayed down at 
Kew. He might have gone on to Richmond, he 
reflected, and have played pool at one of the hotel 
billiard-rooms in that town ; and then he ordered his 
dinner at the club, and yawned over an evening paper 
as he ate it. | 

“Hullo, Carless!” a man said to him, who was 
passing up the room to another table. “Why, we 
thought you were dead, or gone abroad at, the very 
least. Why, where on earth have ypu been all these 
weeks ?” 

“Not in my grave, at any rate, Tony,” Carless 
answered ; “and not abroad. How are you?” 

“ Allright, But where have you been?” ° 
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“GSouthshire. What’s doing in this place?” indi- 
cating the club, with a nod. 

“Oh, not much,” Mr. Lupin said—for it was that 
gentleman, of whom, earlier in this tale, it has been 
told that he once tried to blow out his brains for 
love’ of Millie Montadore—“ not much. We have 
hardly got over our losses at Ascot yet, and most of 
the fellows are keeping quiet.” 

“ Are they all about ?” Carless asked. 

“Pretty well, I saw Beamish just now, and 
Knytebyrde is coming in to dinner directly.” 

“Is he? What has he been doing lately? Getting 
drunk, eh?” 

“Pretty fair for that. He generally takes the bank 
now, you know.” 

“Bank! What bank? Why, you don’t mean to 
say you play Baccarat here, do you?” 

“Play! I should just think we do! Why, Swilton, 
—you know Swilton, don’t you, fellow with a squint ? 
—he was scooped out of eight hundred clean the 
other night, and Beering dropped over five hundred 
at one shot on Friday night, going ‘ Banco,’ ” 

“And Knytebyrde was banking, eh?” Carless 
asked. 4 

“Yes, as it happened, He is always willing to put 
a bank down, you know.” 

“TI didn’t know. I shouldn’t have thought he had 
any money to punt with, much more to take a bank 
with.” ‘ 
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“Oh! he gets money, you know,” Lupin “said 
vaguely, Then he went off for the time being, as he 
saw the waiter of his table making despairing signs 
to him that his dinner was getting cold. 

Carless went to the smoking-room after he had 
dined, and there he met the very man they had been 
talking about—Lord Knytebyrde—who was prepar- 
ing his appetite by a large “ sherry and bitters.” 

“ Hullo!” he said in a husky voice; “ you're back, 
are you? Thought you had taken your name off the 
club books altogether, I haven’t seen you for sucha 
time!” 

“Qh, no, you didn’t,” Carless answered, as he took 
possession of an armchair, without going through the 
formula of shaking hands with Knytebyrde ; “oh, no, 
you didn’t! You would very soon have known if I 
had taken my name off the books. There isn’t much 
goes on here, or anywhere else, for the matter of that, 
that you don’t manage to find out something about, 
is there >?” 

“T like to know what’s going on, if you mean that,” 
Lord Knytebyrde growled ; “but I don’t know that I 
stick my nose into other people’s affairs more than 
any one else, nor yet half as much.” ° 

“Don’t you?” said Carless, withe his most un- 
pleasant sneer. “ Well, now I think youdo! Yours 
is a pretty long nose, if you come to talking about 
noses, and I think you keep it confoundedly occupied 
with other people’s business.” ; 
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In other days, if one gentleman had talked to 
another like this, there would have been more than a 
probability of a duel taking place on the following 
morning ; and, even in these days, one man scarcely 
addresses another in the manner that Carless was 
now addressing Lord Knytebyrde. But he knew his 
man well enough, and knew him to bea generally 
half-drunken, and always truculent, busybody and 
bully, who was, however, very easily cowed when he 
saw that he had met his match. 

Knytebyrde had hated Carless since he first knew 
him ; to begin with, because of the bitterness of his 
tongue, against which few could cope, and of which 
few he certainly was not one; and then because 
women liked him, and were pleasant to him, and 
made much of him, which favours they did not show 
his lordship if they were women worth knowing and 
liking ; and lastly, because he had a suspicion, which 
amounted almost toa certainty, that it was Carless 
who had taken Millie Montadore away from the 
“Comet” Theatre, and he had always flattered him- 
self that Millie liked him. This was a self-flattery 
whick, it is needless to say, had its existence only in 
his lordship’s own brain. 

He was vety big and powerful, and had, as a 
younger man, been spoken of by men as “a fine- 
looking fellow,” and by women as “ possessing a 
splendid figure,” but he was now nearing forty, and 
late nights, want of exercise, heavy meals, and hard 
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drinking had robbed him of any manliness he ever 
had. He had never been goad looking, and, to his 
lack of handsome features, he now added hollow eyes 
and an inflamed complexion. Being still strong, he 
could have crushed Carless had he wished to, and 
Carless knew that he could ; but he also knew that 
he would not. He was aware that Knytebyrde 
could scarcely afford to quarrel with any one, not 
even with him, from whom he could certainly expect 
nothing in the way of gain or pleasure, but might 
very easily anticipate unpleasantness in the way of 
sneers and contempt. 

“IT don’t know that I ever poked my nose, whether 
it’s long or short, into any affairs of yours; so what 
the devil are you grumbling at?” his lordship said ; 
while two young men sitting near, new members of 
the club, who knew neither of them, looked rather 
alarmed at the quarrelsome tone of the conversation. 

“On the contrary,” Carless answered, “that is just 
what you have done. You might poke your nose 
into every one else's affairs if you liked, and I should 
say nothing about it-; but, when you poke it into 
mine unjustifiably, I mean to know your reason for 
doing so!” * 

“T don’t know what the deuce® you're talking 
about,” Knytebyrde said. ‘“ You take precious good 
care no one shall know anything about your 
affairs ; and, if you did not, they are nothing tq me.” 

“They were a great deal to you a year ago, it 
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seems,” Carless said, looking round to see that they 
were out of ear-shot. The two young men, being 
gentlemen, had moved off to the other end of the 
room, not wishing to overhear the conversation, and 
there was no one else in it. “ They were a good 
deal to you a year ago, when you told Lady Hen- 
rietta  Durfey that any one who followed me about 
London would find out where Miss Montadore lived.” 

“It’s a lie!” Knytebyrde said—“a confounded 
lie,” 

“On Lady Henrietta’s part, or on mine?” Carless 
asked, with a very dark look. 

“JT don’t know on whose part,” he answered ; “but 
it'salie. Damn your affairs! What are they to me?” 

“ Now look here, my friend,” Carless said ; “ if there 
is any lie, you are telling it, and no one else. That 
is, however, of little importance. But what is of im- 
portance is, that I will not have any one meddle with 
what concerns me alone. You made a statement 
that you are unable to substantiate, and it has been 
repeated. If you make any more such statements, 
Vl “ 

“What?” 

“ Pull your nose, and make it a little longer for you, 
that’s all!” ands with these words, Carless got up and 
slowly left the smoking-room. 

Lord Knytebyrde made a motion as though he 
were about to spring up and follow him, but he only 
sank back farther in his chair a moment afterwards, 
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and sat scowling at the door by which Carless “had 
gone out, and rolling his eyes in his head and mut- 
tering to himself. 

“Pull my nose, will he?” he growled; “ pull my 
nose! Why, damn his impudence, I'll report him to 
the committee. He’ll pull my nose! a broken-down 
conceited pauper, who thinks he can insult his betters 
because a few fools of women like Henrietta Durfey 
make much of him, and because another woman like 
Millie Montadore chooses to fall in love with him! 
Confound him! I’ve a mind to kill him! Why, he 
hasn't got a mag left from his property down in 
Southshire—not a mag, I'll swear. He'll pull my nose 
for me, will he? T’ll break every bone in his body 
one of these days! I know I shall!” 

So he went on mumbling and muttering—only that 
his expressions were even stronger than those written 
down here—and his face became even so much more 
crimson than before, that the two new members 
looked at him on their way out, and thought he must 
be going to have an apoplectic fit. 

He sat on in his chair for some time afterwards, 
pondering over the attack Carless had made on him, 
and forgetting all about his dinner while trying to re- 
member what he had really said to Lady Henrietta. 

“TI know I did say something to her about him and 
Millie,” he mused; “and of course she, like a little fool 
as she is, must go and repeat it. ‘ Follow him about 
for four-and-twenty, hours, and one would soon find 
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out where Millie was!’ SoI should think! If she 
didn’t go back to that old father of hers, or go off 
with him, where the deuce did she go to? None 
of the lot at the ‘Comet’ ever knew where she went 
to; yet she turns up every now and then, and looking, 
by Gad, as well as ever. Follow him about, follow 
him about! Yes, the idea’s good; it’s just what I 
will do, or else I'll have him followed about, and see 
what has become of Miss Millie. They do say Lady 
Henrietta was once rather gone on him herself, and 
some one—who the devil was it, now ?>—told me that 
that country parson’s conceited-looking daughter was 
in love with him. I wonder what they'd say if they 
knew he had taken Millie away? He's going to pull 
my nose, is he, and make it a little longer? All- 
right, my boy; we'll see who gets the best of this 
game.” 


CHAPTER IZ. 
“For, like a sleuth-hound, does he hound him down,” 


“T say, Laurington!” Lord Knytebyrde exclaimed, 
as he came back to the smoking-room of the club an 
hour later, after having eaten his dinner and washed 
it down with an extra amount of winc—which, 
perhaps, he had taken because he felt that his out- 
raged feelings required some additional solace—“ I 
say, Laurington, that fellow Carless has turned up 
again.” 

“Oh!” said Sir Harry; “how is he?” 

“ How the devil do I know how he is! I don't 
know, and I don’t care. I think I'll give him a 
thundering good hiding.” 

“What for?” asked the baronet, putting down the 
evening paper, in which he had been scanning the 
latest betting, and staring at his friend with an in- 
quiring look, as though he thought he might ‘have 


been drinking. “What for?” 2 
“ He has insulted me!” 
“How?” 


“He said he would pull my nose for me and make 
it longer than it is,” Knytebyrde answered, —and 
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there was something so comical in his appearance 
as he spoke, that Sir Harry burst out laughing. 

“What the deuce are you laughing at?” he went 
on. “I don’t see anything to laugh at in a man being 
insulted by a fellow like that! ” 

“Carless was always a nasty-tongued fellow, and 
a bad one to argue with,” said Sir Harry; “and he 
has an unpleasant way of looking as if he was always 
sneering at one; but I never heard him threaten any- 
body with violence, What was it all about, eh?” 

Lord Knytebyrde recited with considerable fidelity 
what had passed between them, and again the 
baronet laughed when he arrived at the conclusion, 
and repeated his threat of giving Carless a “ thunder- 
ing good hiding.” 

“Look here, Byrdy, my boy,” he said, “don’t you 
be a fool! You might be able to give Carless a 
hiding, and you mightn’t. I have seen fellows quite 
as big as you thrashed by men of his slignt build ; 
but I shouldn’t try anything of the sort. After all, 
what business was it of yours if he did take Monta- 
dore off?” 

“It was an underhanded sort of affair,” Knytebyrde 
answered, trying to wax virtuous. ) 

“Bah! Half a dozen fellows were trying to do 
the same thing, and you amongst them, only she 
wouldn’t listen to any of you.” 

“T don't like a fellow to say he will pull my 
nose.” 7 
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“ Never mind what he says,—especially as nobody 
heard him. Don’t you make a fool of yourself, 
Byrdy, and get into any more rows.” 

This was all the consolation Lord Knytebyrde got 
from his friend ; and, as he sat drinking a soda and 
brandy, and waiting for some men to come in who 
would play at cards, he thought that Laurington’s 
advice was by no means of the sort he might have 
expected. He knew very well he never would have 
attempted to give Carless the “hiding” he had 
talked about; but, at the same time, he thought Laur- 
ington should not have treated the matter so lightly. 
However, he determined that he would have his 
revenge on the man who had insulted him, and he 
swore that if there was anything between Carless and 
Millie Montadore, he would find it out. Only he 
feared that, even though there might once have been 
something between them, there was little likelihood 
of there being anything now to find out, for it was 
months and months since Millie had left the “ Comet,” 
and it never occurred to his mind that there was any 
possibility of Carless having remained faithful to her 
through the long space of time that had elapsed since 
then. Even into his suspicious head, such a thing as 
the idea of a marriage having taken lace between 
them never entered. 

Carless, when he left him muttering oaths in his 
chair, had gone up into the billiard-room to see if he 
could get a game, of which he was very fond, and 
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also to read one or two letters that had been lying 
waiting for him for some days. There was but one 
of any importance, and that was from Lady Henrietta 
Durfey, telling him that she was in town, and that he 
might as well call and see her if he had nothing 
particular to do. The others were invitations to 
dinners and balls that had taken place two or three 
weeks ago, and Carless regarded them with a con- 
siderable amount of pleasure, for they would at least 
afford him the opportunity of calling on those who 
had invited him, and would, consequently, provide 
him with something to do on the next day. 

“ Another day as dull as this,” he said to himself, 
“and I should almost go out of my mind. Even the 
pleasure of telling that fellow Knytebyrde my opinion 
of him, does not compensate me for the previous 
stagnation.” 

After he had played three games of billiards, the 
man with whom he had been playing, and whom he 
knew slightly, said,— 

“Well, I am going into the card-room to see what 
is going on. Do you ever do anything at Baccarat ?” 

“T have punted now and then,” Carless answered. 
“At any rate, if there is any going on now, I don’t 
mind joining fh for an hour.” 

“Allright, come along. There are sure to be 
some fellows ready for it. We don’t play much else 
here now.” 

There were “some fellows ready for it” in the card- 
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room, there being about eight or twelve already 
at it—among them Knytebyrde. When he saw 
Carless, he did not say anything, but only scowled. 
The others who knew him—including Sir Harry 
Laurington and Claude Beamish—shook hands cor- 
dially enough ; and the baronet, who was a man of 
the world, of course made no reference to anything 
he had been told about the unpleasantness in the 
smoking-room. 

“Been away, haven’t you?” he asked Carless. “I 
haven’t scen you about town lately, and you weren't 
at Ascot, I think.” 

“T have been down in Southshire,” Carless an- 
swered, as he opened his pocket-book and took out 
two or three notes. “I'll go a fiver on this side, 
Tony, and if we beat you, you can give me some 
gold.” 

“Right!” said Tony, who was banking ; and with 
that he dealt the cards round, and gave himself a 
nine. 

“Did you see Hetty?” Beamish asked, as Carless 
put down another five-pound note, and, with it, 
recovered the first; “she was down at ‘The Bunga- 
low.’ ” ° 

“Oh, yes; I rode over one day an& saw her, and 
she and the Earl drove over to Brookwater on 
another.” 

Beamish, as it has earlier been told, was one of the 
many men who were no great friends of Carless’s ; 
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but he had no actual cause of quarrel with him, and 
they always met pleasantly enough. Until her mar- 
riage, he had always been possessed of the idea that 
his cousin was too well disposed towards Carless, and 
would probably ruin her chances of a good match for 
his sake; but, on his finding that she was willing to 
marry Mr. Durfey, and on her doing so, this feeling 
had ceased to exist. Beamish and he consequently. 
met now on friendly terms when they did meet at 
all, which was not often. 

“ She is in town again,” Beamish said, staking half 
a sovereign and losing it. 

“So I imagined,” Carless answered, not caring to 
say that he had a note from her in his pocket at the 
moment. “I think I will go and call on her in a day 
or so.” 

“You must be quick about it, then,” the other said, 
“for I believe she is going to stay at Goodwood, and 
after that she will be back in Southshire till the end 
of September, unless she goes on the Continent. Are 
you going down to Southshire again ?” 

“Oh, yes, I might; though it is not likely it would 
be for long. I had some idea myself of taking a run 
on the Continent.” 

This was perfectly true, as he had been thinking 
whether he would not take his wife to some quiet 
place abroad, where they could live tranquilly for a 
month or so. 

Beamish, who knew from report that Carless had 
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of late lost a good deal of money at racing, and who 
had also heard (in that indirect manner in which we 
do hear of the misfortunes of our friends and acquain- 
tances) that he had parted with a considerable 
amount of his property in Southshire, wondered how 
on earth he kept on going as he did, and that no 
crash came ; but he only said,— 

“You are lucky to be able to get away. Continental 
trips, even in these days, cost a good deal of money !” 

“Oh, I don’t know! The money one spends on 
railway fares and steamboats is saved by there being 
no out-of-door expenses in the shape of theatres, 
hansoms, and other things that keep a man’s hands 
always in his pockets when he is in London. You 
can go over a Swiss pass on a mule, or up any 
ordinary mountain with a guide, for less money than 
some fellows spend on cabs, doutonnzieres, and ‘ pegs’ 
in town in one day.” 

“Yes, I suppose you can,” Beamish said; “though I 
don’t know that my expenditure in those items is 
very heavy.” 

“Nor mine,” said Carless ; “yet they do cost some- 
thing. And they are the things, and not one's actual 
cost of living, that run away with a man’s small 
change.” 

“ And this sort of thing,’ Beamish said, with a nod 
at the table at which they were seated playing, even 
whilst they talked in a subdued tone, “is what runs 
away with a man’s income.” 
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“Yes, confound it! and a deuced deal more than 
his income sometimes!” 

The game, having been once started, went on, as 
most men who have ever played at it will understand, 
without any signs of its ever leaving off; and, by one 
o’clock in the morning, there had been considerable 
fluctuations in the amount of money in each man’s 
possession. No one had either lost or won anything 
considerable, there being no very high play; but 
Knytebyrde had won more than any one else, and 
had got quite a little heap of notes and gold before 
him, whilst Tony Lupin, who had long since “ passed” 
the bank, had scarcely any money left. Beamish 
had been staking so moderately that his losses, or 
winnings, must have been inconsiderable. Laurington 
had wanted to play high, and, on no one who had 
been banking, acceding to his request, had left off 
staking anything, and sat looking on at the game; 
and Carless had won about twenty pounds, 

Presently one man looked at his watch, and finding 
that it was growing rather late, said,— 

“ This isn’t good enough, you know! Let us either 
play higher, or give it up altogether. It is not worth 
while sitting up all night to win or lose a sovereign.” 

To this the winners, as is usually the case, were 
quite willing to agree; but the losers, with Tony 
Lupin at their head, were anxious to have one more 
“ bahk.” 

“Look here, Knytebyrde,” that gentleman said, 
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“you are the winner on the evening: you take the 
bank, and give your winnings a chance.” 

“JI don’t want to play any more,” Knytebyrde 
growled. He had not always as good luck as he had 
had of late, and he wished to keep the money he had 
won in his pocket. “I am tired.” 

“Tired, be bothered!” Lupin said ; “put a bank 
down!” 

“Only once through the cards, then,” Knytebyrde 
said, acceding with a bad grace. 

“ Allright,” said those who wanted one or two 
chances more of gctting back what they had lost— 
“allright, go ahead.” 

Lord Knytebyrde accordingly sat down at the head 
of the table, and commenced dealing out the cards. 
The game went on for two or three rounds, and 
Carless, partly through not caring to play any more, 
and partly because he did not choose to give Knyte- 
byrde any opportunity of winning his money, did not 
take any part in it. But, shortly afterwards, some 
malicious instinct prompted him to say,— 

“How much money have you got in your bank?” 

“More than you have ever seen, very Itkely,” 
Knytebyrde replied, with a scowl. ™ 

“Probably, especially in your possession! But I 
want to know how much you have got on the 
table?” 

“What do you want to know for?” . 

“Because I want to finish this up, and go ‘ Banco.’” 
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Those who do not understand the game of Baccarat 
should be told that, when a man takes what is called 
the Bank, the others stake what they choose against 
him, backing the cards he gives them to be higher 
than those he deals himself; but that any one player 
has the right, if he chooses, to back the cards on his 
side of the table for all the money which the dealer 
has in his bank, and that, when he docs this, all the 
others stand out of the game, for the reason that the 
dealer is staking his whole against the one player. 

“I don’t know that I shall let you go ‘ Banco,’” 
Knytebyrde said, who did not care to lose all he had, 
or to risk doubling it on one turn of the cards. 
“You were infernally insolent to me this evening.” 

“ Whether it is possible for se to be insolent to you 
is a question,” Carless answered; “but there is no 
question about whether you ‘allow’ me to go ‘Banco’ 
or not. Count up your money, and see how much 
there is.” 

“JT shall not play with you,” Knytebyrde said. 

“Very well. Then I shall report you to the 
committee to-morrow as a man who, after winning all 
the evening, refuses, even though he has consented to 
take the bank, to run the risk of losing, or to play 
according to the rules of the game!” 

“Don’t stop the game, Knytebyrde,” Tony Lupin 
said. “Go him ‘Banco, and if he doesn’t beat you, 
we can go on through the cards.” 

“Don’t be a confounded fool!” his friend Laur- 
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‘ Banco’ if he wants to.” 

Knytebyrde, seeing that it was no use refusing, 
counted up his money slowly, and with one or two 
muttered anathemas. 

“There’s eighty-seven pounds in the bank, since 
you want to know,” he said. 

“Very well,” Carless said, putting down notes to 
the amount of ninety pounds, “that covers it. Now 
deal the cards.” 

This Knytebyrde proceeded to do, and the faces of 
the men, with the exception of Carless, who looked 
on with an almost contemptuous expression, showed 
that they were more than ordinarily interested in 
the result. It had been noticed by one or two that 
neither Carless nor Knytebyrde addressed any remark 
to the other during the evening, and several of the 
other men had heard a word whispered about the 
affair in the smoking-room. 

Knytebyrde dealt the cards out, giving them first 
to Carless, who sat onthe right, and then to the left, 
turning the cards on that side face upwards, and then 
to himself. When the three necessary ones had" been 
dealt, he looked at his hand and said,— 

“T shan’t give you acard. I am six !” 

“T am seven,” said Carless, throwing down a seven 
of spades. “Pass the money over!” 

Knytebyrde sat back in his chair and glared at 
him. Had it not been for the restraining eye of Sir 
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Harry Laurington, it is probable that he would have 
indulged in some outburst; but, no matter to what 
cause it was owing, he managed to contain himself. 
Then after a few minutes’ conversation, he got up. 

“Tam off,” he said; “good-night, you fellows!” 
and left the room, When in the street, to which he 
had gone away very rapidly, and without waiting for 
any of the men to go out with him, as was his custom, 
he hailed a hansom, said a word to the driver, and 
was then driven to the top of St. James’ Street, where 
the cab remained. 

Presently one or two other cabs, which he had 
heard being whistled and shouted for, came up the 
street, bearing the different baccarat players home— 
all other members had long since gone,—and Knyte- 
byrde, whose cab was on the dark side of Piccadilly, 
was able to see who they were that went by, without 
being seen, or even noticed, by them. 

Then, when the fourth hansom passed, he put his 
hand up and pushed open the trap at the top, and 
said to the driver,— 

“That's the one! Keep it in sight, and follow him 
well.* When you see him pulling up at any place, go 
quickly by.” 

“We will see if Mr. Carless shall have it all his own 
way, he muttered to himself, as he kept his eyes on 
the cab ahead of him. “I'll teach him to talk about 
pullmg my nose, and to go ‘Banco’ just because I 
was dealing, when he had only been playing for fivers 
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and sovereigns all the evening. If he has got Millie 
Montadore with him now, I’ll find it out as sure as I 
am born, even if I don’t track him to-night. And, if 
I do find it out, every man and woman he knows in 
London shall hear of it.” 


CHAPTER ITI. 


“Once more our stars do meet, and mingle.” 


A MORNING or so after the adventures of Carless with 
Lord Knytebyrde, George Alleyn, on coming down 
to his breakfast, found on his table, amongst other 
letters, one, the handwriting of which was not familiar 
to him, although he imagined he had seen it, or a 
handwriting very like it, somewhere before. He 
turned it over once to see if there was any crest or 
monogram on the back, and then, on re-turning it, he 
saw the post-mark of “ Oldchester ” on it. 

“Why, it is from one of the Miss Brands,” he said, 
as he tore it open. “Can it be from her?” 

It was from ery—from the woman who was now 
never absent from his thoughts, either when sleeping 
or waking, and he read it eagerly, going over it the 
first time very rapidly, and then a second time 
more. slowly. 

The letter ran :— 

“ BROOKWATER RECTORY. 
“ July —, 188-. 
“DEAR MR. ALLEYN,— 
- “Papa has told me to write and tell you 


that we are coming to town for a short time, per- 
28 
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haps two or three weeks, and that he hopes you 
will come and see us as often as you can find it con- 
venient todo so. There is to be a large meeting of 
clergymen of all denominations of Protestantism, and 
from several parts of the world, at the Archbishop’s, 
and, as there are several things to be discussed, he 
thinks we shall be in town quite as long as the 
time I mentioned. 

“ As our visit will be of such duration, we could not, 
of course, think of staying with Lady Henrietta at 
Shadwell House, especially as she has no idea we are 
coming, and may be herself going out of town; and 
we shall therefore be at ‘Bingham’s’ Hotel, where we 
shall hope to see you. 

“After all, you see, I shall probably do some 
‘shopping.’ ” 

“ Daisy has written, or is going to write, to Frank, 
who Is, I suppose, in town, to tell him we are coming ; 
but you may see him first ; if so, will you please say 
that she is going to write. 

“We shall arrive on Monday evening. 

“Papa and Daisy join me in kind regards, and 
believe me to be, 

“Dear Mr. Alleyn, ° 
“Yours truly, * 
“ ALTHEA BRAND.” 


“P.S—Is your boat still up (or is it ‘down’ ?—I 
forget which!) the river ?” 
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When George had read this letter over twice, he 
sat down to his breakfast ; but as he ate, he read it 
over again for a third, and then for a fourth time, 
and afterwards gave himself up to pleasant reflec. 
tions. 

“ She is coming to London,” he thought to himself 
joyously—“ coming to London, and I shall be able to 
be with her nearly every day—no, every day ; I shall 
be able to take her about to the theatres and galleries 
and up the river. ‘Is your boat still up the river?’ 
So she has not forgotten that! I wonder if her father 
had to use much persuasion to get her to come to 
town? I hope not! I don’t believe that he had. 
No!—I hope to heaven I am not a vain coxcomb! 
but I do believe she likes my society,—likes me! I 
wonder if they will all come down and sce me in this 
place of mine. She said she should like toseeit. By 
Jove ! it will look even more deserted and melancholy, 
when she has been in it and gone away again, than 
it ever did before. She will look like some woodland 
queen who has got out of her proper place. She said 
she should like to come to London on that last night 
at Brookwater, and now she is coming. I amin luck! 
Everything seems to go well with me now.” 

He passed the morning away with meditations such 
as these, and with anticipations of the pleasure that 
was to be his after next Monday. But it was only 
Thursday now; and Monday—or Tuesday, rather, 
for he could scarcely go and see them on Monday 
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evening, when they would be tired after their j ourney— 
was five days off. 

He must make no engagements for the next three 
weeks, he told himself—must keep himself absolutely 
free to be at her service. He would not miss one 
moment more than necessary of the time that she 
should be in London. 

“Tt was a golden time down there at Brookwater,” 
he thought ; “it should be an even happier one here, 
when I can plan a new day’s pleasure every evening, 
and wake up every morning with the knowledge that 
it is to be carried out.” 

He was as blithesome as a boy with his holidays 
rapidly approaching, and almost as simple in his 
earnestness. But the schoolboy only makes his plans 
for his own pleasure, and George was making plans 
for the pleasure of the woman whom he loved—the 
woman who, perhaps, some day might come to love 
him. Come to love him! Could such a thing ever 
happen? Could she, beautiful, grand, and queen-like 
as she was—she whose love would honour a prince or 
an emperor—ever come to love him who, in his own 
eyes, was but a poor match for such awoman? What 
was there in him to make her love him, whatebut his 
own love and reverence for her, his réspect and his 
devotion? To George, who had not read the hearts 
of women, nor trifled with them as Frank Carless had 
done, these seemed but poor attributes to win a 
woman's love; and of the fact that he himself pos- 
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sessed personal gifts that might well make any 
woman love him, he was ignorant. 

“Do you not think,” he said to his housekeeper 
that morning, “that these rooms are getting to look 
rather shabby,—that they would be all the better 
for a little doing up?” 

“Why, I don’t see anything shabby about them, 
sir. I am sure they are always dusted carefully 
enough by me and ’Liza; and, as to sweeping, why 
they are swep 

“TI know that, Lucy,” he answered ; “but I meant 
as regards the furniture. The carpets, for instance,— 
this carpet, for instance . 

“This carpet, Mr. George,” she again interposed ; 
“why, lor’ bless you, sir, it was only new down last 
year, and three and eleven-pence I gave for every 
yard of it at Hartley and Pickell’s. Twenty-four 
pounds in all, Mr. George, for this and the back 
room!” 

“Last year, was it! I thought it had been longer 


” 
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ago. 

“No, Mr. George, it were not longer! I remember 
the very day it came in, because it was the day that 
the volunteers—them on horseback—came by ; and 
just as the m&n from Hartley’s was a-bringing it in, 
one of them tumbled off his horse, and fell right down 
here, just by the garden gate. And I remember, Mr. 
George, a-telling you of it when you came in, and 
you said you could have understood it if it had been 
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a furrin’ soldier, because you said as once in France, 
or it might have been Italy, you once see a officer fall 
off his horse at a review, and you said ms 

“ Yes, yes, Lucy, I remember,” George said, cutting 
short her volubility ; ““so you don’t think we want a 
new carpet yet ?” 

“Tt would bea sin to take that one up, sir. It 
ain't worn a bit, only just by the door and under 
your writing table, where you sit all day sometimes, 
and, as I says to’Liza, a good deal too long for 








your 

“We might get some new white curtains, though,” 
George again interposed ; “ these look dingy, and —~—” 

“Mercy on us, Mr. George! the curtains haven’t 
been up above a month, and there isn’t a house in 
the Grove that has got as nice ones. I am sure there 
is no bachelor gentleman in London whose house is 
as nice all through, from kitching to garret, as yours 
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is, and 

“Very well,” George said ; “then I suppose they 
will do. Only I may have some friends from the 
country to come and see me soon, and I should like 
the place to look pleasant.” ° 

“And so it will, sir. Of course, if any ®ne is 
coming, and you can just give mea day®% notice, ’Liza 
and I can give the rooms an extra tidying-up and 
such-like; but as to new carpets or curtains, why, if the 
Queen herself was a-coming to see you, Mr. George, 
you wouldn’t want any!” 

VOL, II. D 
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When Lucy went down to the kitchen, she said to 
her niece, Eliza: “I don’t know what has come to 
Mr. George. He’s a-talking about new carpets and 
curtains for the rooms upstairs, for all the world as if 
he were a-going to get married.” — 

“ Lor’, Aunt,” exclaimed Eliza, “p’raps he is! I’ve 
often wondered that a handsome gentleman like him 
hasn’t got married long ago.” 

“Don’t you go talking about handsome gentleman! 
What is a chit of a girl like you to do thinking about 
gentlemen, whether they are handsome or not! But 
there! if he is going to get married, I hope he will be 
happy, for a better master never lived.” 

“And he is handsome, isn’t he, Aunt Lucy?” her 
niece said, determined to have her opinion. 

“Go on with your work, you baggage! Drat the 
girl! what is it to you whether your master is hand- 
some or not ?” 

When George had finished his breakfast, he opened 
his desk and got his books of reference round him— 
some on the table, and some on the floor near him— 
and prepared to go on with his “ Lives of the Poets ;” 
but the attempt was useless, He was at work on 
“Juvenal” now; but, instead of the form of the Roman 
satirist, there -ose continually the tall, shapely figure 
and the lovely face of the woman he loved, and in 
place of the scathing cynicisms of the great master 
of scorn, he heard her low, sweet voice, as he had 
heard it often in the Rectory garden at Brookwater. 
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“Tt’s no use, Bob,” he said to his old lame dog 
who lay on an ottoman, basking in a ray of sun, and 
blinking his dull old eyes at his master. “It’s nouse ; 
we can’t do any work to-day,—and I don’t think we 
shall do much more for a month!” 

So “Juvenal ” was put away in the desk, and it may 
be said that it was some time before he came out again. 
When next George went to work on him, many things 
had happened that yet have to be told in this story, 
and, to several of the characters in this book, some 
very material changes had occurred. 

When the satirist was consigned to temporary 
oblivion, George took out some notepaper and wrote 
to Althea. He couched his Ictter in very guarded 
terms, telling her simply how glad he was that they 
were all coming to London, and how pleased he 
would be to see them once again. 

“T told you,” he wrote, “that you would want a 
cavalier, and you will find him at your beck and call 
when you come. I am only afraid I shall bore you 
with my attentions. 

“The boat is still «p the river, and I am going to 
give orders for it to be done up—re-varnished, re- 
cushioned, and so forth—so as to make it worthy of 
the freight I hope it will often carry.” 

When he had signed himself “ Yours very truly,”— 
how poor a manner of subscribing himself, it seemed, 
when he was writing to a woman, the very whisper 
of whose name stirred every pulse in him, and made 
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the blood rush through his veins,—he again fell into 
a dreamy, meditative state, and, this time, his reflec- 
tions were clouded with the black shadow that still 
stood between him and his love—the shadow of 
Frank Carless. 

“Tf I felt sure she did not love him, or had never 
loved him, I might hope to win her. She certainly 
gives no sign of ever having done so; yet once she 
may have cared for him,—he has all his life possessed 
the art of making any woman love him whom he 
desired to win. Yet, she seems so different from 
others—so grand, so pure—that it appears hardly 
possible that one so worldly should ever have gained 
her love. But if he, with his knowledge of her sex, 
has not gained that love, how can suchas I hope todo 
so? And what will she think of me, when she learns 
that I have helped him to deceive her by keeping his 
marriage secret? Will she despise us both equally, 
and refuse ever to see either of us again? Perhaps! 
It would not grieve him very much, I think, to be 
banished for ever from her presence ; but how would 
it be with me? Never to see her again, never to hear 
her Voice again, never again to touch her hand, nor to 
know whether she were well or ill—perhaps, not even 
to know whether she were dead or alive! My God! 
I should kill myself, I think, if she visited our 
deception with such punishment. But I will not, 
must not, think of it,—not now, at least. Come what 
may, I shall have her for at least three weeks, and 
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shall be able to look into her eyes and not see in 
them that she despises, perhaps abhors me.” 

“T must force him to undeceive her,” he thought. 
“Tam determined to be a party to this deception no 
longer.” 

When he had written to the waterman at Rich- 
mond, giving him instructions to have his boat newly 
varnished and re-cushioned, and made altogether 
spick and span, he went round to see Carless. 

Although it was one o'clock in the day when he 
got to that gentleman’s lodgings, he found that he 
was still in bed, or rather, had only just got up, and 
had not finished his dressing. 

“ How on earth any one can lie in bed till this hour, 
on such a glorious morning, I can’t understand,” he 
said, taking a seat. 

“Can’t you?” Carless replied. “Suppose you 
hadn’t got to bed till four o'clock; don’t you think 
you could sleep on till midday then ?” 

“Were you at a ball last night?” 

“No; had a late sitting at the club—that’s all. 
There is a good deal of card-playing going on there 
now, and I joined in.” : 

“Oh!” George said. He did not, ask Carless 
whether fortune had been with or against him. It 
was no business of his, he reflected, and he did not 
fancy his friend was much of a card-player. He 
believed betting on races to be his only mode of 
gambling, though, had he taken the trouble to con- 
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sider, he might have remembered that a man who is 
a gambler in one way is sure to be in another, and 
that he who bets on horses is almost certain to be a 
card-player, and, as likely as not, a speculator on the 
Stock Exchange. | 

“Where is Mrs. Carless?” he asked, noticing that 
she was not in the apartments. 

“Gone to Kew. Old Meadows is seedy. She 
thought she would have been away two or three days 
at most, and now she finds she will have to stay a 
week, at least. So you see I am at large just at 
present. By-the-bye, I have had a letter from Daisy 
Brand,” he said, as he sat down and poured himself 
out a cup of tea, which, George noticed, he drank 
rather feverishly. 

“So have I,” George answered ; “or rather, one from 
Miss Brand. I came round to tell you about it, as 
she said her sister might not write directly.” 

“It will be a bore, their coming,” Carless said 
moodily. “They will want a lot of attendance danced 
on them.” 

“It won’t be a bore to me. I have been planning 
all sorts of things for their amusement.” 

“I don’t very well see how I can be always squir- 
ing them about, though from the tone of Daisy’s 
letter she seems to expect I shall do so. You 
know Millie and I are as comfortable as possible 
now.” 

“TI know. It is the best thing that could have 
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happened, and the best news I have heard for a long 
time.” 

“ She will wonder what the deuce is up, if I stay 
away from her now. We have been passing nearly 
the whole of our days together since I came back 
from Brookwater.” 

“You couldn’t have a better opportunity of telling 
the Brands of your marriage than the present. Be- 
sides, you could make your wife known to them.” 

“Yes! that would make things comfortable, wouldn't 
it?” Carless said, with the old contemptuous sneer ap- 
pearing. “Upon my soul, George, I sometimes think 
you aie the biggest idiot that ever walked! Fancy 
my appearing before them at Bingham’s, and saying, 
‘Oh, by-the-bye, in the hurry of my several visits to 
you at Brookwater, I forgot to tell you that I got 
married one day; but, as you are in London, I have 
just happened to remember it. Here she is: what do 
you think of her?’ By Jove! the dénouement would 
be about equal to that in a screaming farce.” 

“Of course you can turn the proposition into 
ridicule if you like, as you generally do any ideas of 
mine. All I know is, I wish you had kept’ your 
damned secret to yourself! Why the deuce you ever 
confided it to me I don’t know, since it has pleased 
you to throw dust in the eyes of all your other 
friends,” 

Carless stopped drinking his tea, and looked at his 
friend, almost with astonishment. The tone and the 
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words that George had just used were strange to him. 
He knew that the sharing of this secret had long been 
irksome to his friend, and he knew that he was very 
anxious that it should be told—if to no one else, to 
the Brands. But now he had spoken about it sav- 
agely,—and he knew that the savage tone was not 
caused by his ridicule, for no amount of “chaff” could 
ever irrritate George,—had spoken about it as a 
“damned secret,” and had wished he had never had it 
confided to him. What, Carless asked himself, would 
he do next ? 

“T am sorry I did confide it to you,” he said, “since 
you find it such a burden. At the same time, let me 
tell you ”—and here his temper began to rise, as it 
invariably did at contradiction or reproof—“ that it is 
my secret, and not yours; and if I don’t choose to 
reveal it, it is not your affair.” 

“It would have been your affair,” George answered, 
“had you never undertaken to introduce me into Mr. 
Brand’s family, and to show me the duplicity you 
are practising towards his daughter. Had you not 
done this, you might have kept your secret.” 

“My ‘damned secret!’” Carless exclaimed, with 
anothef sneer. 

“Yes, your Gamned secret! I say you might have 
kept it as long as you liked. But, while I keep it 
too, I am deceiving them just as much as you are.” 

“Well, it’s no more than a friend ought to do,” 
Carless said, getting a little alarmed, but still defiant. 
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“Qn the contrary, it is a great deal more than 
a friend ought todo! And do you think Mr. Brand 
would look upon me as a friend, if he knew how 
I am assisting you in your deception ?” 

“Look here,” Carless said, “we have gone over 
this ground quite often enough, and I am sick of 
these discussions. When it suits me to tell the 
Brands, I shall tell them, and not before.” 

“In spite of the promise you gave me that you 
would tell the Rector when you came back to 
town ?” 

“Tt doesn’t suit me to tell him now.” 

“When will you tell him?” 

“When I choose—not before.” 

“Very well,” George said, rising and taking up his 
hat and gloves; “then J shall also take any time I 
choose to release myself from the burden of sharing 
it with you.” 

“Perhaps you will tell the Brands when they 
come to town ?” 

“T shall tell them when I see fit.” 

“Without my knowing that you are going to do 
so?” ‘ 

“No; I will give you warning.” ; 

“TI shall not go near them, since that is your 
determination,” Carless said, flinging himself on to 
the sofa by the window. “If you choose to tell 
them, you can; but I swear, if you do, that I will 
never set eyes willingly on any of the family again.” 
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George was sorely troubled. He knew that it was 
his duty no longer to assist Carless in keeping this 
Marriage secret from the Brands, because of the 
“understanding” that he believed to have once 
existed between him and Althea. Had it not been 
for that, it would not have mattered so much; and, 
on the other hand, he felt that the secret had been 
confided to him by Carless long before he had ever 
known the Brands, and he knew that he had _pro- 
mised never to divulge it whilst his friend required 
it to remain untold. And he asked himself, in a 
moment of reflection, if there was not a selfish motive 
in his endeavour to force Carless to proclaim him- 
self a married man? Was he prompted to this 
endeavour to make him expose himself, so that, be- 
tween Althea Brand and him, and his love for her, 
there should be no obstacle? What was he to do? 
what ought a man in his position to do? 

“Do you ever mean to tell them?” he asked in 
a low voice, as he sat down again. 

“Of course I do; but I won't be forced into it 
hurriedly. If you choose to break your promises 
—the pne you gave me, first of all never to tell any 
one till I gaye you leave, and the second one that 
you gave me at the Rectory—you can do so,” 

“You gave me a promise that you would write 
and tell Mr. Brand.” 

“And so I will, if you give me time.” 

“TI hate this deception so!” George said. “ Will 
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you name any given time by which you will tell 
them? If you will not, I must, even though you 
should think that I am betraying you, and breaking 
my promise of secrecy.” 

“For the life of me I can’t see what it matters 
to you! JI am more your friend than they are!” 

“It is the deception,”. George answered, feeling 
that he himself was almost deceitful. “And it must 
be told eventually. You are injuring all Miss Brand's 
prospects by not telling her that you are married.” 

“Bah!” Carless exclaimed. “She doesn’t care 
whether she gets married or not, to me or any one 
else. Besides -——” 

Then he suddenly stopped and looked at Gegrge 
for a moment, and a smile came over his face—a 
very different one from that which had accompanied 
the sneers. 

“George, old boy,” he said, and he looked straight 
into his friend’s eyes; “George, I cll tell her, if I 
tell no one else. I think I begin to understand. 
Give me a few more weeks—not many—and she shall 
know that I am a married man. I am sorry, old 
fellow, that I have worried you so. 1 swear I ant.” 

And he held out his hand to George, and took 
that of his friend and shook it. ; 


CHAPTER IV. 


‘““Sweete love, begon awhile !” 


MONDAY evening came, and George, who had not 
expected to see the Brands until Tuesday, found 
himself, at eight o’clock, being shown up to their 
apartments at “ Bingham’s” Hotel. He had received 
another letter from Althea, in which she said that, 
as the weather was so warm, they had decided to 
leave Oldchester by the early morning train, so as 
to avoid the dust and heat, and that, consequently, 
they would be in London early in the afternoon. In 
these circumstances, would he not look in in the 
evening, and, if he saw Frank, bring him also? 

He had thought a good deal about the conversa- 
tion that he and Carless had had together, during 
the time that had elapsed since he last saw his 
frieud and this Monday evening, and had pondered 
a good deal on Carless’s sudden consent to tell 
Althea, “ if no one else,” that he was a married man. 
Nothing further had been said on the subject, they 
having parted almost directly after that remark, and 
not having met again ; but George knew that Carless 
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possessed of the knowledge that Althea was loved 
by him. 

“T have taught myself to think him selfish, and 
to look upon him as caring for no one’s comfort and 
happiness but his own,” he thought; “yet he is 
willing to risk losing the affection of those who treat 
him like one of their own family, so that I may 
have a chance of being made happy. I have mis- 
judged him sadly !” 

A staid and solemn-looking waiter showed him 
upstairs, to the apartments that Mr. Brand had 
secured. “Bingham’s” was a clerical hotel much 
patronized by rectors, deans, and bishops, and 
indeed by all clergymen who belonged to what it 
is now the fashion to call “the higher orders of the 
Church ;” and you might almost have taken the 
waiters to be clerical dignitaries themselves, so grave 
and decorous were they. The man knocked at the 
door of the sitting-room in so gentle a manner that 
no response to his summons was given. 

“They must be in their rooms, I think, sir,” he 
said, as he opened the door very gently, telling 
George to take a seat, and that he would send a 
chambermaid to the apartments of the young Iadies. 
One, however, was not in her room, for as George 
passed the threshold he saw her, Althea Brand, 
Standing at the other end of the apartment. It was 
so large a one—as most of them are at “ Bingham’s,” 
the clergy who frequent that hotel being given to 
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entertaining their friends when there, and requiring 
somewhat spacious rooms in which to give their 
dinners to their London acquaintances and old Uni- 
versity friends—that it was not strange she had not 
heard the waiter's knock. She was standing in front 
of the mirror over the fireplace, pinning a small rose 
in her hair, and she had both her arms raised to her 
head—a position that showed her tall, graceful figure 
to its best advantage. George stood looking at her 
fora moment. “ How beautiful she is!” he thought 
again, as he had often thought; and then, before he 
could advance and tell her that he was there, and 
apologize for having appeared to intrude without 
announcing his presence, she turned and came 
towards him. Had she seen him in the glass, or 
had some instinct told her that the man who loved 
her was near P 

For a moment—only for a moment—their hands 
were locked together, and their eyes looked into each 
other’s ; and then she said, “I thought you would 
come and see us to-night.” 

“YT would have come earlier had you bid me,” he 
answered, seating himself near her. 

She: smiled, and said,— 

“Still the “quire of distressed maidens, as I called 
you at Brookwater!” 

“Still and always the squire of one maiden, if she 
will have me so!” 

“No one could have a better!” she said, speaking 
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openly and honestly, as she always spoke. Why should 
she not do so, she asked herself, as she uttered the 
complimentary words? To her, he was the beau-ideal 
of what a man should be—manly, handsome, and with 
that tone and manner that told her, more plainly than 
any words could do, that for her he had a reverence 
and a liking, even if there was no love added to them. 
But, of this latter, she scarcely allowed herself to 
think. Inthe homage he paid her she felt a happiness 
that she had never felt before, when other men had 
tried to make her interested in them, and had striven 
to make her like them; and she knew that no other 
man had ever been as constantly in her thoughts as 
he was—no other man’s society ever been as dear 
to her as his. And again, as she sat near him and 
heard his deep, clear voice, and saw the look of joy 
upon his face at being with her once more, she asked 
herself if she loved him, and almost trembled as she 
told herself the answer. 

As she looked at him, she thought he was even 
more handsome than he had scemed before. Being 
but a woman, she felt the little, tender, womanly 
pride that her sex feel in “ Heaven having sent her 
such a man! ”—was proud that one like him shoutd be 
her follower and vassal,—was almost proad that any 
stranger should see them together and envy her her 
Possession, even though she had no right to call 
him by such a name to herself. 

“Frank will not be here to-night,” she said. “I 
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also wrote him a second note, and he has written 
to say he cannot call this evening. But he will be 
here to dinner to-morrow, with you. You are both 
coming to dinner to-morrow, you know.” 

“ Are we?” George said, with a smile; “I did not 
know it.” 

“Oh, yes! that is, unless you have some other 
engagement.” 

“No, indeed,” he said. “ When I heard you were 
coming, I determined to have no other engagements. 
I am going to devote myself to you and your sister 
entirely,—always provided that you will accept of my 
poor services.” 

“Indeed we will, and willingly. And now tell me 
what you have been doing with yourself all this time 
in London.” 

“It has indeed seemed ‘all this time’ since I left 
Brookwater. Do you remember what I said about 
Chopin and Beethoven, on the night before I left ?” 

“Never mind about Chopin and Beethoven !— 
though I do remember, and have learnt some new 
sonatas. Tell me what you have been doing.” 

“Working a little,and idling a little, and thinking. 
a good deal.” 

“About the poets and their lives?” she asked, 
smiling. 

“No, not about the poets!” 

“ Then it is something that does not concern me, 
so I shall not ask any more inquisitive questions,” 
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“T have been thinking about something more 
beautiful than any poet’s creation ever was!” 

“Indeed! What lovely meditations you must 
have! I thought the poets, and painters, and the 
grand old composers had made all the beauty of this 
world, and that there was nothing more beautiful 
than the conceptions of some of the poets—of course, 
nature always excepted!” 

“Tt is one of nature’s most beautiful conceptions 
that I have been thinking about all the time,” he said, 
looking at her. 

“ And how is the boat that is up the river?” she 
asked, changing the subject, though his words—could 
she fail to understand their meaning ?—had been as 
music in her ears. 

“As I told you, ready, or will be in a day or so, 
to take you on the river. You will see some of the 
prettiest places in the world, though they will not be 
thirty miles from London.” 

“Tt will be delightful,” she said. 

“And you are to come and see my ‘den,’ as Frank 
calls it, you know.. You must come and have tea 
with me—more, I fear, I cannot offer you, as I am 
afraid my housekeeper could hardly prepare a dinner 
worthy of your acceptance.” 

“Yes, I must see you at home, at the place where 
you work. And shall I see that friend of yours of 
whom you told me?” she asked, looking intently at 
him, 
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“T think so. But it depends how long you stay. 
You will not know him just at present.” 

“Ts he happier ?” she asked. 

“ Much happier !” 

“He thinks, then, that he will win the woman he 
loves?” she asked ; and this time her voice was very 
low, and there was a tremor in it. 

“Yes, he thinks, he hopes so, now. He has had 
reason given him to think so within the last few 
days.” 

“Yes! How?” 

“ By hearing that the obstacle that has stood be- 
tween him and her will be removed; by having 
discovered that he can go to her and tell her that he 
loves her——” 

“Yes!” 

“And ask for hers in return.” 

“ And will she give it him then, do you think ?” 

“Ah, who can say? Yet he thinks so, for he 
believes that he has read in her eyes, has seen in 
glances of her pure and lovely face, that 

“TI can hear papa’s and Daisy’s voice in the pas- 
sage,” she said, interrupting him; and then, before 
they Came in, she said in a low voice again, as she 
had said oncé before in the Rectory garden: “I hope 
he will be happy some day.” 

Mr. Brand and Daisy had been in their respective 
rooms during the quarter of an hour that George had 
been there, and had held the above conversation with 
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Althea, and they had only just heard that he had 
arrived. 

They came in now to greet him and to welcome 
him cordially. “I don’t think I should have brought 
these girls, Alleyn,” the Rector said, “if I had not 
known that you and Frank were in town, and willing 
to try and amuse them while I am at Lambeth.” 

“TI hope Frank will be a little more pleasant than 
he was when at Brookwater. If he is not, he will be 
a cheerful companion,” Daisy said. 

“You can’t expect him to be as attentive to you 
as your devoted Gerald is,’ the Rector answered, 
laughing. 

Gerald was the name of the young officer in India, 
who had exchanged hearts with Mr. Brand’s youngest 
child. 

“There is a considerable difference between 
devotion and ordinary civility, papa,” she answered. 
“ Frank was as cross as two sticks all the time he was 
with us, and his forehead, to say nothing of his com- 
plexion, used to look as black as a thunder-cloud.” 

“He is ever so much better now,” George said, 
laughing. ‘“ He was bothered about business then, I 
fancy. But it is settled now.” . 

“Tf that is the case,” the Rector thought to himself, 
“T really think I shall have a word with him before I 
go back.” 

And then he remembered that Althea had said 
that she would have another conversation with Carless . 
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before anything else should be done or said; so he 
determined to say nothing until he had consulted 
her. 

“Mr. Alleyn has planned all kinds of amusements 
for us, Daisy, while we are in town,” Althea said to 
her sister, as they all sat at the open window, watching 
the cabs and carriages rolling through the square in 
which “ Bingham’s ” is situated. 

“Oh, how nice! Where are you going to take us 
to, Mr. Alleyn ?” 

“Everywhere J can think of. But, first, I must 
know how much of your time is disengaged.” 

“Nearly all of it,” Althea said. “I believe we 
have to go to one dinner with an old friend of poor 
mamma’s,—I think she knew your mother too, so we 
must tell her to ask you, and thereby make the 
acquaintance of her friend’s son—and we must go 
and see the wife of one of papa’s late curates, who is 
now a rector in the East End. And we must see 
something of Lady Henrietta,—that is, if she has a 
moment to spare from her many engagements. I 
think that is all. We do not know many people in 
Lordon !” 

“ A‘nd a good thing too,” Daisy said, “because we 
shall have more time to enjoy ourselves! I hate 
formal dinner-parties and receptions, where you meet 
a number of old ladies who have never heard of you 
before, and who, consequently, think themselves 
entitled to put up their eye-glasses and stare at you 
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through them, and make audible remarks on your 
clothes ? 





“ Daisy ! how you run on!” her father said. 

“So they do, papa! Or you meet a lot of idiotic 
young men, who screw their eye-glasses into their 
eyes, and interrogate you as to how many times you 
have seen the last burlesque at the ‘Comet, or the 
‘Levity’ theatre, and then get themselves together 
in a group, and think you ‘very bad form’ because 
you don’t consider it clever of Miss Rockalmond to 
sing a French provincial song in the Lancashire 
dialect.” 

“Why, what a critic you are!” exclaimed George. 

“Still, Iam right in what I say,” Daisy said, with 
the courage of her opinions. ‘“ We went to a delight- 
ful ball the last time we were in town, and one young 
man—who told me ‘he had just come up from 
Cambridge, don’t you know; he adored dancing so, 
don’t you know’—nearly had a fit when I said that 
I thought Miss Gwendoline de la Vigne extremely 
vulgar. ‘Vulgar!’ he exclaimed; ‘why she gets 
a dozen bouquets a night, and “So-and-so” in the 
“Blues” is quite madly in love with her.’ As if*the 
bouquets and the love of ‘So-and-so’ in the-‘ Blues’ 
could make a vulgar woman refined!” Daisy con- 
cluded, with a laugh. 

“Do the old ladies stare at, and the young men 
talk their inanities to you, Miss Brand?” George 
asked. | 
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Althea laughed at the question, but Daisy answered 
it. . 

“Oh, no! They are all rather in awe of her, I 
think. The old ladies are as civil as possible to 
Althea, who looks over them, and not at them, with 
those large grey eyes of hers——” 

“ Daisy, don’t go on so!” her sister exclaimed. 

“And as to the young men, they positively flee 
from her, she awesthem so. ‘ Petwyfying—absolutely 
petwyfying, by Jove,’ I once heard one young man 
say—who had tried to interest her in some of his 
amusements—to another.” 

George was glad—he hardly knew why—to hear 
Daisy’s humorous account of the manner in which 
those of his own sex respected Althea. He re- 
membered another woman to whom the nonsense of 
any idiot had been acceptable, and who was as greedy 
of flattery as a beggar of food. As he looked at 
Althea, he wondered how he could ever have loved 
so poor a thing as that other one. 

“But what zs the programme, Mr. Alleyn?” Daisy 
asked. “I am dying to know what is to be the round 
of amusements. Remember, London is enchanted 
ground to ug—perhaps because we have so little of 
it!” 

“We might begin with the Academy to-morrow. 
Then on the next day, so as to vary the amusement, 
if it is fine, we might run down to Richmond, or stay 
in London and go to the Opera in the evening, or to 
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a theatre. Perhaps it is better only to make cu 
plans for each day on the evening before.” 

“The weather seems settled,” the Rector said. “1 
should think you might rely on having it fine for 
your outings.” 

“T hope so,” said Daisy; “the country is bad enough 
in wet weather, but I really think London is worse.” 

“Well, we must hope for the best,’ George said. 
“At any rate, I will see Frank in the morning, and 
make arrangements with him.” 

He wished them “good-night” after this, and went 
away, in spite of their pressing him to stay. 

“No,” he said; “you must all be tired, and you will 
want a good night’s rest to prepare you for the 
Academy to-morrow. There is nothing more tiring 
than walking about there.” 

“And without the slightest possibility of getting 
a seat, unless you take it by storm!” Daisy chimed 
in, 

Althea thought of his words that night as she 
prepared to retire, and dwelt on them with the rapture 
that a woman feels who knows herself to be loved, 
and who loves in return. ; 

“One of nature’s most beautiful conceptiéns, he 
called me,” she said to herself; “fdr it would be 
affectation on my part to endeavour to conceal from 
myself that it was me he meant. I wonder if I am 
as beautiful as he says and thinks! I hope so, for his 
sake ; hope so, that my love may be more worthy of 
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his acceptance, and that I may be more fitted to be 
his wife. Oh, George, my love, my love, it was a 
happy fate that ever brought us together.” 

“The obstacle is removed that stands between us,” 
she said to herself later on, still thinking of the man 
she loved—‘“the obstacle is removed. Ah, George, 
I wonder if you know how soon I divined that you 
were the man who had been so cruelly treated by that 
woman,’—and, as she remembered this, her brow 
almost grew dark at the thought that any woman 
should have dared to scorn and trifle with his love,— 
‘“‘T wonder what you will say, when I tell you that I 
have loved you almost from the first moment of our 
meeting ?” 


CHAPTER V. 


‘Since there’s no help, come, let us kiss and part !” 


“You had better contrive to let me have a little time 
alone with Althea,” Carless said to George, as they 
drove to “ Bingham’s” in a hansom the next evening. 
“You can make some pretence for getting Daisy and 
her father away from us, so as to give us a few 
moments’ conversation together.” 

“Are you going to tell her to-night?” George 
asked. Hecould not have told why, but now, as the 
disclosure of Carless’s marriage seemed imminent, he 
felt almost nervous of the consequences. 

“No, not to-night,” Carless said; “but I am going 
to prepare the way. At any rate, I am going to tell 
her that if she wishes to accept any other man’s 
attentions ”—and he smiled in a half-grim, half-jocose 
manner—“she is welcome to do so for all that I dm 
concerned.” E 

“Tt will be easier, since you never really loved her!” 
George said. 

“Yes,” Carless answered ; “it will. I never really 
did love her. I begin to believe that, after all, I never 
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was one other, once, of whom I was very fond, but 
circumstances were against us; and I doubt if I ever 
even cared about her as I do about Millie. My 
madness for. her—for Millie—was an infatuation, a 
passion—nothing but a passion at that time; yet I 
believe I love her as well now as any husband can 
love his wife.” 

“Tt is a blessed thing to hear you speak like this,” 
George said. ‘And you are sure that she—Miss 
Brand—never cared for you?” 

“Certain! If there is one thing I can do in this 
world, it is to tell whether a woman has any liking or 
love for me. Not much of an accomplishment to 
boast of, is it? Yet it will stand us all in good stead 
now. You may depend upon it, Althea Brand never 
cared a rap for me, It was an absurd thing of our 
fathers to ever think of making us man and wife, 
simply because we were brought up together! Such 
things are all very well in novels and plays, but they 
don't go down in real life.” 

They had all done the Academy that day, and 
Carless and George had gone to their respective 
homes to dress for dinner, and were now on their 
road to “Ringham’s.” Millie had seen her husband 
at Kew on the previous day,—it was his visit to her 
which had prevented him going to see the Brands on 
their arrival,—and she had told him that her father 
was so unwell that she scarcely thought she could 
leave him for some time to come. “Meanwhile, my 
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poor boy,” she had said, “ you will be so dull in town, 
and you will be getting dissipated again when you 
have nothing to take you home.” 

“Qh, no, I shall not,” he answered ; “there are some 
Southshire people in town just now, with whom I can 
amuse myself.” 

“Ladies?” she asked, with a touch of the old jea- 
lousy. 

“Two, and a gentleman—their father.” 

“You are sure you won't flirt with them, Frank?” 

“T think not. One is engaged to an officer, and 
the other is in the sweet state of just being on the 
point of getting engaged.” 

“How do you know?” she asked, with feminine 
interest in such proceedings, 

“Because I know the man who is in love with 
her.” 

“ And is she in love with him?” 

“Very likely ; he is a decent fellow.” 

“And you won’t go gambling again, or playing 
cards with that horrid Lord Knytebyrde?” she en- 
treated. He had told her about his scene with his 
lordship at the club, and also how he had won his 
money at baccarat. ; 

“ A game of cards doesn’t hurt a man,” he answered, 
“especially when he is cautious.” 

“But you are so unlucky, Frank,” she pleaded. 
“Do be careful.” 


“T shall certainly never lose as much again as I 
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have done before,” he said. “To begin with, I 
haven't got it to lose.” 

This was strictly true, since he had now in the 
world about five hundred pounds, such sum _ being 
what remained from the sale of his pictures, and the 
money he had won at a coup from Knytebyrde. 
What he had spent in odds and ends, and given his 
wife for her summer dresses, had been replaced by 
that win, so that five hundred pounds represented his 
whole fortune. 

But the question over which he pondered eternally 
now—not only when alone, but also when out in the 
‘world, or talking quietly with Millie—was, “ What 
was to become of them when that was gone?” 

By the strictest economy, by an entire renunciation 
of such things as cabs, cigars, stalls at the theatre, 
and, above all, of any gambling transactions, this 
amount might be made to support them for a year. 
But, at the end of that period, where would they be, 
what would becomeof them? He had no knowledge 
of how to earn a penny in the world, of how to add 
to his income by so much as a farthing. Of mercan- 
tile and commercial ways, of those many intricate 
means by which some men by haunting the city, al- 
though not in any known business, contrive to make 
money, he was entirely ignorant. He knew nothing 
of the city—scarcely knew his way about it—and 
did not know a city man. 

On two or three occasions, he had thought that, if 
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he could get some appointment under Government, he 
might perhaps be fit for it ; but he was as utterly with- 
out the acquaintance of men who would be willing to 
help him to such a position, even if it were in their 
power to do so, as he was of influential commercial or 
city men. All his friends were drones, not workers! 
What, therefore, was to be their existence in the 
future? How were they to live? How was bread to 
be found for their mouths? Would it not be better, he 
reflected, that, with the few hundred pounds he now 
had, he should boldly embark on a fresh carcer of 
gambling, or, as he always spoke of it in his thoughts, 
of speculation, and see what could be done? Should 
he lose what he now had, he would be but very little 
worse off than he had been before, and he could always 
accumulate a fresh crop of debts. Only, he knew that, 
in such a case, there would be no more money forth- 
coming with which to discharge them; and in the 
future there would still be a long vista of years of pov- 
erty—nay, worse than poverty—of beggary, for his wife 
and for him. Of onc thing, however,hewas determined; 
viz., that, come what might, Millie should never return 
tothestage. Sooner than that should happen—sooner 
than he should ever see himself supported by her ex- 
ertions in such a field—he would not hesitate to avail 
himself of one remedy that had often, of late, pre- 
sented itself to his mind, and on which he very often 
pondered now. It was the thought of this final re- 
medy for his own, and, as he believed, her release from 
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unhappiness and misery, that supported him at this 
time, and, perhaps, enabled him to appear before his 
friends and the world as a man without a trouble or 
a care. 

The dinner passed off as pleasantly as could have 
been desired, and, notwithstanding the various emo- 
tions which stirred the hearts and minds of at least 
three persons at it, the small party was a gay one. 
Carless appeared in entirely a new light, and laughed 
and joked in a manner that surprised every one, and 
elicited several sallies from Daisy. 

“There must be something very depressing in the 
air of Brookwater, I should think, Frank,” she re- 
marked, “or something very exhilarating in the air 
of London. You are a different being this evening 
from what you were there!” 

“Am I?” he answered lightly ; ‘“‘you see, I am so 
delighted to see you in town!” 

“And were by no means delighted to see us in the 
country !” she retorted. 

“ Come, come!” he said, “don’t be so severe ; or at 
least, don’t try to be. J had several things to worry 
mie down there, which, perhaps, did not make me as 
lively a companion as I might have been.” 

“ And you have got rid of them?” Althea asked. 

“Yes, quite. There is nothing to bother me now, 
J am happy to say.” 

“Tam happy to hear it,” Daisy said ; “ you can make 
yourself as agreeable as possible when you choose, 
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and, since your worries are past, perhaps you will 
condescend to do so now.” 

“T will,” Carless answered, determinately. “I am 
going to be your faithful squire whilst you are in 
London. You shall have no cause to complain of 
me.” 

“Very well,” Daisy laughed ; “I shall make you 
keep your word.” 

“Never fear ; I will keep it,” he said. 

After dinner, they all sat upon the balcony of the 
sitting-room, and George began to think that, what- 
ever Frank might have to say to Althea, would not 
be said that night. He had asked Daisy to play at 
chess, which that young lady had excused herself 
from doing, on the ground of its being too warm, 
even for such a game as that, and the Rector did 
not seem disposed to move from the armchair that 
Carless had pushed on to the balcony for him. But 
the latter, with his usual fertility of resource, did not 
intend to be baulked of the few words he wished to 
say to Althea ; so, after a lull in the conversation, he 
said, addressing her :— 

“The visitors to ‘ Bingham’s’ have the right of 
entry into the square-garden, I believe. Suppose we 
get the key, and take a walk in it. It is a lovely 
night, and you need only put on your hat.” 

“Do you mind, papa?” Althea asked. 

“Not at all, child, if Frank wishes to go. It will 
be a stroll for you after dinner.” 
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“You may as well bring Daisy,” Carless said to 
George. He knew that, once in the square, he could 
manage to get Althea away from the others. But 
the Rector, who was, of course, innocent of any 
feelings of love that had grown in his daughter's 
breast for George, and who imagined that, in spite of 
what she had told him after Lady Henrietta’s visit to 
Brookwater, there might still be some understanding 
between her and Carless, or something that the latter 
might wish to say to her on meeting again, said with 
a smile, and an assumed pathetic air,— 

“Perhaps Daisy and Alleyn will not mind staying 
and keeping me company?” 

“Of course I will, papa dear,” his youngest 
daughter said; “and I daresay Mr. Alleyn will not 
mind my society instead of Althea’s for half an 
hour—though I am but poor company after her, I 
know.” 

“Not for me,” George said gallantly; “I could 
scarcely wish for better.” 

“ After that,’ Daisy said, “who could refuse to play 
chess with you? If you will bring that little table 
to the window near papa, and move the lamp on to 
the console, J will play with you as a reward for your 
compliments; only I will beat you, you know, if I 
can.” 

“You seem quite dzstrait to-night,” she said, after 
some little time, during which George had twice 
omitted to give check when he had the opportunity, 
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and had failed altogether to capture her most promi- 
nent knight when he might have done so, although it 
had already created fearful havoc among his pieces, 
“T believe you would sooner have been in the square- 
garden, after all!” 

“Indeed, no,” George said ; “you must forgive me. 
Remember how badly I always play!” 

“But never as badly as this! Look at that!” she 
said, as the prancing knight swooped down on his last 
bishop, and swept him off the board. 

“IT know,” George said, looking ruefully at the 
vanishing dignitary who went to keep company 
with earlier captives—‘I know. Sometimes I do 
play awfully badly, and to-night is one of the oc- 
casions.” 

His mind was in the garden, and his thoughts 
engaged on anything but the chess-board and the 
pretty adversary before him. He was wondering 
what his friend was saying to Althea, what revela- 
tions he was forcing himself to make, and whether 
he was hinting to her, if not telling her outright, that 
he had for ever passed out of her life, and had found 
other ties that must eternally prevent them from 
being anything but friends. “If he is right i in think- 
ing that she never cared for him, his task will be 
easier,” George thought, as he moved his pieces in 
the manner that had already excited Daisy’s derision. 
Meanwhile, Mr. Brand looked on complacently, and 
smiled to see how his daughter put him to rout. 
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“ Let us sit down here,” Carless said to Althea, as 
they approached a garden seat; “that is, if you are 
not afraid of taking a chill.” 

Althea said she had no fear of such a thing, and 
sat down. From her position in the garden of the 
square, she could see the dark heads of Daisy and 
George bent over the chess-board, and the grey one of 
her father. She knew that the man who had once been 
thought by all Southshire to be her lover, and to stand 
in the position of her future husband, had brought 
her out here with the purpose of making some dis- 
closure—though, while her mind connected it in 
some way with the obstacle which George had told 
her was to be removed from his “friend’s path,” she 
scarcely could guess at its purport—and it seemed 
good to her that she should listen to what he might 
have to say, with the forms of those she loved near 
her and in her view. 

“IT want to say a few words to you, Althea,—you 
don’t mind my lighting a cigarette >—and I may as 
well say them at once!” 

“Yes,” Althea assented, waiting for whatever might 
be. coming. 

“You remember,” he went on, “a conversation that 
we had on the occasion of my last visit to Brook- 
water—I mean in the garden, one morning?” 

“Yes,” she answered ; “I remember.” 

“It was not altogether as pleasant a one as it 
might have been, was it? Well, I know that it was 
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my fault, and that I was in the wrong—that I have 
been in the wrong all the way through.” 

She kept her eyes fixed on him—not with any 
appearance of anger in them, and simply looking in- 
tently at him—but she said nothing. 

He continued speaking, in a low voice and with a 
subdued earnestness which told her that he, who was 
rarely serious, was so now. 

“We drifted into a position that allowed the world 
to couple our names together, and to speak of us as 
man and wife that were to be.—No, no, Althea, do 
not turn your face away: we shall never be that now! 
It is not to press my claims on you that I have 
brought you here; for it was a position that came, 
I suppose, from our having been brought up from 
almost childhood together. Well! there is no need 
for recapitulation ; you know what every one has 
thought, how it has been in every one’s mouth, how 
all Southshire has spoken of us. You remember 
Lord Shadwell’s remark to Daisy ——” 

“Yes,” Althea said again ; “I remember.” 

“Well !—these words are not pleasant ones to 
speak !—did we ever love each other well enough to 
have become man and wife? Did you ever love meas 
a woman should love a man to whom she is about to 
give herself for ever? Remember, I am not reproach- 
ing you for not loving me,—God knows that I am 
the one on whom reproaches should fall !—still my 
words are true, I think!” 
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“Yes,” she said ; “they are true. I never loved you 
as a woman should love the man who is to be her 
husband.” And, then, her womanly pity told her 
that these were hard words for him to hear, notwith- 
standing that, but a moment before, he had partially 
confessed that, if she had never loved him, neither 
had he loved her. ‘Ah, Frank, it was not to be—it 
could not be! We knew each other too well—had 
been boy and girl together too long—for love to come 
tous. Frank, let us be friends as we have been for 
so many years, and do not think hardly of me be- 
cause I cannot love you!” 

“Friends for ever, I hope, but never again lovers, 
even in the thoughts of the outside world. But 
listen to me: I have something else totell you. Yes, 
Althea, you are right: we have been boy and girl 
together too long to ever love one another. Love is 
not a thing—not, at any rate, that love of man and 
woman which makes them all the world to one 
another, and oblivious of the fact that there are any 
other creatures existing on this earth—that grows 
day by day, that lives on from year to year, ripening 
slowly,—not a thing that wakes at last to find it has 
been born and created from some stale and stagnant 
friendship. No; love bursts into life at once, comes 
upon us when we least expect it, shows us some 
person of whose existence but yesterday we were 
ignorant, and binds us to them heart and soul for 
ever. There are not many such loves as this in the 
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world,” he went on, in a somewhat lighter vein ; “ but, 
where such do exist, that is how they come, I 
imagine.” 

“And you have known such love?” she asked, 
looking at him. 

“That is what I had to say, and might have said 
without indulging in such rhapsodies,—they are not 
much in my line. Yes! we are free of each other, 
Althea; there is nothing to shackle us. I have be- 
haved badly to you—badly because I still let your 
name be coupled with mine when I had long known 
we could never become, that there was no earthly 
possibility of our ever becoming, man and wife. 
Forgive me, Althea, forgive me for the wrong I have 
done you. For two years I have loved another woman.” 

There came a glow of warmth to Althea’s heart as 
he spoke the words—a feeling of relief and freedom. 
She was free now to love the man who possessed her 
heart and soul, free to tell him so, and to pour out all 
her wealth of love on him when he should ask for 
it,as she knew he would. This, then—this love of 
Frank’s for another—was what “must remove the 
obstacle from their path.” He was bound to this 
woman whom he loved, was anxious to make her his 
wife, and thus must eventually resign all claims to her 
(Althea’s) hand. And George had known it, and had 
kept his secret well—perhaps at his request—and had 
never said a word to betray his friend. Was not 
such a man as he faithful, “loyal,” as she had called 
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him—one whom any woman might be proud to 


love? 
“Why did you never tell me this before?” she 


asked. 

“ Because—because—to begin with, I thought you 
felt yourself bound to me, would look upon me as a 
scoundrel who pretended to be engaged to one 
woman, while all the time he loved another, and be- 
cause also you seemed indifferent, not caring whether 
we were ever married or not.” 

“Do you think that I have not long seen that you 
had no desire to make me your wife ?” 

“T have thought so since our interview in the 
garden.” Then he asked suddenly, turning and 
looking her straight in the face,— 

“Would you have been my wife if I had formally 
asked you? If I had come to you and said, ‘ Althea, 
the time has come for us to be married ; let the day 
be fixed,’ would you have consented ?” 

She thought a moment, and then answered firmly,— 

“No; I would not have consented—certainly not 
of late. A year or two ago I might have done so, 


»? 





because 

‘Yes, because—— ?” 

“Because it was my father’s wish, and had been 
your father’s, and because I was in a manner bound 
to you.” 

“You would have kept to the understanding ?” 

“Yes, perhaps, I think so, at least.” 
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“You are very noble,” he said, “and worthy of a 

better husband than I should ever have been. And 

now that I have spoken out and have told you what 

you ought to know, tell me that you forgive me, if 
you can.” 

“If there is anything to forgive, I do forgive you 
freely. And I am glad that you have told me now.” 

“Yes,” he said, with a smile that was almost sad, 
“it clears the way for better things. It was time 
that I should tell you. Come, let us go back.” 

As they went across the square to “ Bingham’'s,” 
she said,— 

“There is no obstacle to prevent the woman whom 
you love from becoming your wife ?” 

“No,” he said ; “there is no obstacle between us,” 

“Tam so glad. I hope you will be happy.” 

“You are too generous!” he exclaimed, “and too 
forgiving! I wish to God I had behaved better to 
you! I wish to God I had been more worthy of your 
goodness !” 

“You will be worthy of her ?” she said. 

“Yes,” he answered ; “I will try to be.” 


As George and he went home that night, Carless 
tuld him faithfully what he had said. 

“Tam glad that she knows she is free,” George 
said—* very glad.” 

“And I am glad I told her. If I had known 
how she would take it, I would have told her long 
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ago. I knew she cared nothing for me, but I quite 
expected she would have overwhelmed me with re- 
proaches for my treachery. A woman rarely loses 
the opportunity of reproaching a man for his deceit, 
especially when that deceit has been practised against 
her.” 

“ She is everything that is noble!” George said. 

“Well,” Carless answered, “it is over now, and she 
knows as much as she need know for the present. 
The way is clear enough now.” 

“Yes,” George said,—“ yes, thank Heaven.” 

“Good-night, old fellow,” Carless said, as he got out 
of the hansom that was to take George a quarter ofa 
mile farther. “Good-night, and donne chance !” 


CHAPTER VI. 


“And on my soul the horror of despair.” 


“You have been long enough in coming to see me, 
at any rate.” 

“Forgive me. You do not quite know how my 
time is occupied, although I am an idle man.” 

“On the contrary, I think I do know. And if I 
do not, I can give a very shrewd guess. And some- 
times people talk to me about you!” 

“Such people as Lord Knytebyrde, for instance. 
I wonder you allow that fellow within your doors!” 

The speakers were Lady Ilenrietta Durfey and 
Frank Carless. He had intended to call on her 
every day since he had been in town, and every day 
had gone by without his doing so. When he and his 
wife had been together, their new mode of life, and 
the harmony in which they were living, had prevented 
him from calling; indeed, he had felt gery little 
desire to do so. Then, when she had gone to Kew 
to nurse her father in his illness, he had found that, 
with the exception of the first dull and idle day— 
the day that had hung so heavily on his hands—he 


really had several things to do which prevented him 
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paying a visit to Shadwell House. On one occasion 
he had run down to a race-meeting at Kempton 
Park,.where he had had the good sense to keep his 
money in his pocket, and to scarcely invest a shilling. 
On another he had gone to see his wife, and had 
spent the day with her, talking to her when she 
could leave her father’s side, and strolling with her 
in Kew Gardens when the invalid slept tranquilly in 
the afternoon and evening. And then the Brands 
arrived, and he had devoted a good many hours to 
them; and so, in one way and another, his time had 
passed away, and he had not gone near Lady 
Henrietta until now. 

“T think it most unkind of you not to come near 
ine,” she said, as she sat by the open window of the 
back drawing-room and looked out on to a space of 
about twenty feet square, with the suspicion of a mews 
behind it. This space had once been Lady Henri- 
ctta’s horror, with its large paving stones and its 
blank wall, that had once been white but had gradu- 
ally changed into a dirty grey, and with the view of 
the mews beyond. But in these days it was not 
horrible, for the money of Mr, Durfey had made 
even it egdurable. The dirty wall had been re- 
painted, and flowers had been stacked in shelves 
against it—flowers that would grow, if carefully at- 
tended to—and a box containing the roots of creepers 
had been placed along the top of it, which creepers 
in the summer-time grew downwards, and made, 
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with the flowers, quite an Arcadia of what had once 

been very much of a wilderness. “I think it very 

unkind of you, for you knew I was in town, and 
might have called.” 

“IT am sorry you think it unkind, Hetty, though 
I don’t know that I could have done much good by 
calling,” 

“Much good!” repeating his words with a tone of 
mockery in her manner. “No; I don’t suppose you 
could have done much good. You never did, Frank! 
But you might have let me know how you were, and 
see you sometimes. I suppose I am doing no harm 
to any one—not even to my husband—in liking to 
know how things are going with you, as well as with 
any other of my friends!” 

“Things don't vary much with me,’ he said. 
“One day of my life is pretty much the same as 
another. There isn’t much change.” 

“Only gambling on the turf sometimes, and some- 
times playing at baccarat,” she said archly. 

“IT suppose that is some more of your friend 
Knytebyrde’s information,” he said, almost savagely. 

“Lord Knytebyrde certainly did tell me that you 
won some money from him the other night.” 

“Did he tell you anything else?” 

“No. What should he have to tell me?” 

“That I had threatened to make him rue it, if 
he chattered any more about me and Mil—Miss 
Montadore.” 
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“No,” she answered; “he did not tell me that. 
Has he been chattering about you and that—lady ?” 

“Did you not tell me what he said to you?” 

“That was a long time ago!” 

“No matter how long ago it was, I do not care 
that he shall mix himself up in my affairs!” 

“Is she part of your ‘affairs’?” she asked quickly. 

He was annoyed that he had phrased his remark 
in this manner, but he controlled himself. He had 
made his confidence, or his half-confidence, to Althea 
Brand, urged thereto more by a desire that George, 
who had done so many friendly actions for him, 
should receive something from his hands in return, 
and also by the knowledge that, if any semblance of 
intimacy was to remain between him and her and 
her family, some explanation must be given of his 
conduct during the last two years, At the same 
time, he did not feel disposed to also take Lady 
Henrietta into that confidence. She was married, 
and could consequently have no expcctations, how- 
ever slight, that they could ever be more than friends; 
and, in truth, he dreaded more the discovery of his 
marriage by her than by others. Had they not been 
lovers, almgst at the moment when that marriage 
took place; had not this woman flung herself at his 
feet, and asked him to take her away somewhere 
where they might live together in happiness ; and had 
he not urged her to marry the man to whom she was 
engaged for the sake of his wealth, telling her that 
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he was too poor to think of a wife for himself? 
And yet, had not he, but a few weeks afterwards, 
taken to himself a wife, and, in spite of the poverty 
which he had pleaded, managed to support her? If 
this should ever come to Lady Henrietta’s knowledge, 
would not she, who had loved him beyond every- 
thing else in the world, who had been willing at the 
eleventh hour to desert the man to whom she was 
engaged, to, probably, break her father’s heart, and 
to fly to some out-of-the-way place with him—would 
not she, he asked himself, turn round and call him 
the vilest, the most deceitful of mankind ? 

“Tt is my affair,” he answered, “that Lord Knyte- 
byrde shall not, in the future, interest himself with 
what concerns me alone. As you are his friend, you 
might give him a warning word to that effect. He 
would perhaps take it more seriously from you than 
from me!” 

“I am not his friend,” she said. “Lord Knyte- 
byrde is nothing more to me than the hundreds of 
other men I meet out.” 

“Then I wonder such confidences should pass 
between you!” 

“Confidences do not pass between ug,” she an- 
swered angrily. “Why do you say such unjust 
things to me?” 

“I beg your pardon—confidences do pass between 
you! Your friend”—and he purposely emphasized 
the “friend” —“ your friend, Lord Knytebyrde, comes 
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tittle-tattling to you with some story of my being 
intimate with Miss Montadore, and hinting, as such 
a fellow as that always does hint, that that intimacy 
must necessarily be a disgraceful one! He comes 
running to you to tell you that I have been to such- 
and-such a racecourse and lost money, or that I have 
been playing at baccarat, and you listen to all he 
has to say, and twit me with it directly we happen 
to meet. If that does not look like ‘confidences,’ 
I don’t know what does!” 

“Did you come here to quarrel with me to-day?” 
she asked. 

“No, I did not. But since either Lord Knytebyrde’s 
name is always brought up, or Lord Knytebyrde’s 
gossip about me is always retailed again for my 
benefit, whenever I do see you, I tell you what I 
think of such things.” 

After this, they both sat for some little time 
without speaking. At last she said,— 

“Althea is coming round here to-day with her 
sister. I suppose I am not at liberty to take such 
interest in your affairs as to ask you whether any- 
thing is settled in that quarter?” 

“ Settled! in what way?” 

“Between you and her. Are you not engaged to 
be married ?” 

“Hetty,” he exclaimed, “I believe you are the 
most exasperating woman that ever lived! Who 
ever told you we were engaged to be married ?” 
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“Every one in Southshire thinks you are!” 

“Then all the people in Southshire are a pack of 
fools! I am not engaged to be married to Althea Brand, 
and never shall be. Is that explicit enough? Now 
have you any other questions to ask me? We may 
as well come to a thorough understanding at once!” 

“Why need you be so angry with me, Frank? 
Sometimes I think that with all your knowledge of 
women——” 

“There you go again !” 

.“ Well, let mesay what I choose! I mean no harm, 
Heaven knows.” 

“ Well, ‘with all my knowledge of women’——!” 

“T think you understand very little about us. The 
knowledge is only superficial that you possess. You 
know our weaknesses—how silly we can be, how 
frivolous—but you cannot read our hearts. Do you 
know us so little as not to be aware that what we 
have once cared for, that what we have once loved 
with our whole heart and soul, as—God help me !—I 
loved you, we never cease to care for, No! do not 
touch my hand: I am not saying anything with an 
intention of renewing old days. I have not forgotten 
that I am Mr. Durfey’s wife, and that his honour is 
in my keeping. You, a man of the world, I repeat, 
do not know that what we have once loved and cared 
for can never be indifferent to us!” 

“T am sorry I was irritated,” he said, touched by 
her words. 
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“Do you think,” she went on, not heeding his 
remark—“do you think that, because a woman is 
forced by circumstances to give up for ever the man 
whom she has loved, she is to tear him from her 
thoughts as she has had to tear him from her heart 
—that she is never to think of him, never to wonder 
if he is well or ill, prosperous or unhappy? Why, the 
oath we swear at the altar to the man fate unites us 
to, cannot make us do that! The husband who buys 
us with this,’-—and she waved her hand in the direc- 
tion of the sumptuously furnished drawing-room, the 
room that had once been so shabby,—‘ cannot de- 
mand it of us! We give ourselves to him, and, 
unless we are the worst of our kind, we are faithful 
to him and do not disgrace him. But our thoughts 
are Our masters too, and we cannot control them, any 
more than we can control the desire to hear some 
word of the man who was once all in all to us, even 
though that word is spoken by a malignant gossip 
like ‘my friend,’ Lord Knytebyrde!” 

Carless looked at her, surprised at her vehe- 
mence. He knew that he had misjudged her, and 
had been harsh to her because she had listened to 
his enemy, although he could well believe now that 
she had listened only because any news of him was 
a pleasure to her, even though that news should be 
bad, and made doubly worse by him who told it. 
He knew that he did not love her now; he knew that 
if he had ever loved any woman, that woman was 
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his wife; but he also remembered that he had once 
played at loving her, and had taken her real love, and 
felt a pleasure in so taking it. So he was sorry he 
had spoken harshly to her, and told her so. 

“T would not willingly say a word to wound you, 
Hetty; but the name of that man, who always seems 
to have mine on his lips, irritates me. Forgive 
me !” 

“Forgive! there is nothing to forgive! I should 
have put you out of my mind on my wedding-day— 
have forgotten that such a man as Frank Carless 
ever cxisted, and have been utterly callous as to 
what became of you, or whether you were ruined 
or not. I would have done so,” she said, “if | 
could !” 

“There is nothing to prevent our always being 
good friends, Hetty, is there ?”’ 

“Nothing, except that the world will put its worst 
construction on our friendship, if it ever knows that. 
we were once somcthing more than friends.” 

“What does the world know about us?” he said. 
“Let me keep your friendship, at least. Even your 
husband would not grudge me that, I think.” 

‘““T shall always be your friend,” she said 

“In spite of what Knytebyrde may have to say?” 
he asked. 


“IT suppose so,” she answered. “He could scarcely 
tell me anything about you that would make me 
hate you !” 
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“No; I don’t think there is anything he could tell 
you of me that would make you do that.” 

He did not know of that night drive in the hansom 
cab which Lord Knytebyrde had taken, nor that his 
enemy now knew the street in which he lived. Had 
he known of it, he would have thought it very doubt- 
ful if Knytebyrde had not some information in his 
power which, when imparted to Lady Henrietta, 
would go very far towards making her hate him. 

“TI suppose,” he thought to himself, “that if she 
did know I had married Millie, she would really hate 
me, and never see my face again! Though, for the 
matter of that, I had as much right to marry as she 
had. But it is the secrecy of the affair that would 
disgust her. Why on earth did I not take old 
George’s advice, and make it public at the time? The 
worst that people could have said then would have 
been that I had made a mésalliance ; now, when they 
hear of it, they will say that I made one and was 
ashamed of it!” 

He had enough in these days to think about— 
enough to weigh any man down and crush him. It 
was true that every misery that hourly presented 
itself before him had been of his own making, and 
that, by his own reckless conduct alone, he had been 
brought to the pass at which he now was. Yet such 
reflections made his difficulties no easier to bear, as 
with no one else do they ever make them more easy 
to bear. To be told, or to tell ourselves, that every 
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calamity which is heaped upon our heads is of our 
own bringing about, and that, if we had been more 
cautious or calculating, we should never have had to 
endure them, is no consolation, but rather a deepen- 
ing of our sufferings. If fate alone—some fate against 
which we have struggled, but against the strength of 
which we have been impotent—has showered its 
evils upon our heads, then, at least, we may say that 
it is through no fault of ours that we are undergoing 
our miseries ; but they are doubly poignant when we 
have to acknowledge that our own follies, or our own 
crimes, have plunged us into sorrow and disaster, 
and that we recklessly threw away from us the 
happiness and content, the peace and ens that 
fortune had once accorded us. 

It was with some such reflections as these that 
Carless’s mind was filled, as he walked to his club 
after leaving Lady Henrietta. Every fresh incident 
in his life, every day as it came and went, only served 
to remind him of how utterly he had become engulfed 
in a maélstrom from which he saw no possibility of 
emerging in safety. He knew he had been a fool to 
keep his marriage secret,—he had once thought him- 
self a fool to have ever made such a marriage; but 
better ideas had come to him on that subject. For 
himself, he no longer regretted it, though he thought 
that he had behaved but ill to Millie in ever making 
her his wife ; but even that secret might have been 
got over and easily removed, had all other things 
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been well with him. They might have gone away 
together, and suddenly have announced to the world 
that they had got married ; or, for the matter of that, 
they might have been publicly married for a second 
time. As far as he knew, there was nothing to pre- 
vent a man and his wife from again going through 
the ceremony. 

No; the difficulty did not lie there, though that 
was bad enough. It lay in his absolute ruin, in his 
impending, and not to be staved off, beggary. Beg- 
gary! yes, that, he told himself, was the word. 
Beggary—nothing but beggary! Had he been mad, 
he wondered, that, month by month and year by 
year, he had squandered and wasted hundreds after 
hundreds of pounds, till every acre of his property was 
gone, till the very pictures that had hung on his walls 
through generations were sold, till, of the sufficient 
income which he once possessed, there remained but 
a paltry five hundred pounds,—and, after that, no- 
thing? Yes, nothing! There would not be a five- 
pound note—except what he might borrow, without 
any hopes of ever repaying—with which to provide 
for a roof over the head of his wife and himself; not 
a shilling with which to pay fora meal! Beyond all 
this, there was but one outlook, one refuge for him. 
On that he must keep his eyes fixed; on that he must 
look, and, as he looked, he must not shrink. He had 
played his game, and he had lost; he must pay the 
loser’s penalty. 
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These were the thoughts and these the reflections 

that were now the constant companions of Frank 

Carless, whether alone with himself, or mixing in the 
worldly life of London. 


CHAPTER VII. 
‘Slime upon them, such as the aspic leaves.” 


“ WHAT do you think of that?” 

The question was asked by Lord Knytebyrde of 
Sir Harry Laurington, as he sat in his friend’s 
chambers in Duke Street; and after he had given him 
a faithful recitation of all that he had discovered, or 
thought he had discovered, in connection with the 
affairs of Frank Carless and Millie Montadore. 

“Not much!” the baronet answered, rolling a 
cigarette, and speaking as he lit it—“ not much! She 
only went the way of her kind. It doesn’t astonish 
me! Though,” he added, after a moment’s reflection, 
“T did think Millie was a cut above the ordinary 
‘Comet’ lot! And she was rather more respectable, 
too, in her belongings. There aren’t many who ap- 
pear on those boards who can claim connection with 
as decent & fellow as old Meadows.” 

On the night when Lord Knytebyrde—inflamed by 
the threat of Carless to pull his nose if he ever inter- 
fered in his affairs again, by the manner in which 
that gentleman had wrenched his evening’s winnings 


away from him at one turn of the cards, and by the 
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various potations he had swallowed—had followed his 
enemy in the hansom cab, he simply discovered the 
street in which he lived. Carless, as has been said 
early in this narrative, never descended at his own 
door when coming home in a cab, nor had he done 
so on that occasion, though he had so far relaxed 
his prudence as to get down at the end of the street— 
a thing he would not, ordinarily, have done. Lord 
Knytebyrde had ordered his cabman to turn round 
sharply, directly the cab, in which Carless had come 
from the club, had driven away, after putting him 
down; and, as they again passed the corner of the 
street, he had seen the man whom he was tracking 
going up the steps of a house about half-way down 
the numbers. “I think that will about do,” he mut- 
tered; “we will see what kind of a household you 
have got there, my friend, before long!” 

He bided his time for a day or two, and on the 
next occasion that he saw Carless enter the club, he 
again took a cab for a second time, and drove off to 
South Kensington. 

“T might see her face at a window,” he said to 
himself, “and that would be about as proof positive 
as possible of what is going on between my lady and 
gentleman.” ' 

He, of course, did not see her face at the window, 
since at that time she was engaged in nursing her 
father at Kew, nor did he find out anything in con- 
nection with the man whose secret he was endeavour- 
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ing to lay bare. “Of course,” he reflected, “he 
may be living here all by himself,—it’s just possible, 
though I don’t believe it. He took Millie away from 
the ‘Comet,’ I’ll swear; and if he hasn’t got her 
here, what has he done with her?” 

He was not yet quite sure of the house into which 
yhe had seen Carless go, but this he afterwards found 
out by the aid of a young man who swept the cross- 
ing at the end of the street, and whom he had 
noticed on his first visit. On his second he did not 
think of speaking to this man; but on his third, and 
when he began to get tired of coming to South Ken- 
sington without discovering anything, he thought 
that, even from such a humble personage as this, he 
might glean some knowledge. 

The crossing-sweeper combined with that pursuit 
the calling of “boot-black,” there not being, accord- 
ing to his idea, a sufficient stream of pedestrians to 
make the former mode of industry lucrative enough ; 
and to this youth Knytebyrde directed his attention. 
He soon had him busily engaged in brushing away 
at his boots, and, as fast as he produced a shine, 
obliterating it with more blacking and by breathing 
on it, and then brushing away again. 

“Vou cafi’t tell me which house,—confound you, 
don’t black the yellow tops !—you can't tell me which 
house Mr. Brown lives in, I suppose ?” he asked, pre- 
tending to be interested in the whereabouts of a 
gentleman of that name. 
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“Brown, sir? No, I can’t, sir. I knows most of 
the gents as lives in this street, but I don’t know 
their names. I knows the names of some of the 
landladies, though, and the crissen names of some 
0’ the gals; ’cos, sometimes when they’s full, they 
comes out and says, ‘Here, Mike,’ they says, ‘give 
us a shine for a pair or so, and we'll give you a bit 
of supper and a drop o’ beer to-night.” 

“Regular lodging-letting street, eh?” Knytebyrde 
asked, thinking that Millie had not done so very well, 
after all, by going off with Carless. 

“Not altogether, sir. Some on ’em as lives here is 
quite swell folks, and haves a house all to themselves. 
And them as lets lodgings only lets tip-top ’uns,— 
none o your ‘Bedroom for a single gent wot dines 
out,’ nor ‘To gents engaged in the city dooring the 
day.’ Nothin’ o’ that sort! Put the other foot up, 
please, sir.” 

“Ts that a swell’s house, or let out in lodgings ?”’ 
Knytebyrde asked, nodding at the one he believed 
Carless to have gone in at—“that one with all the 
flowers in the first-floor window.” 

“That one, sir! oh, that lets lodgings; but only in 
a quict way. They lets out their drawing-room floor, 
and keeps the rest for themselves. He’s aclerk in a 
orfiss, he is,—a ’ead clerk, I’ve heard tell.” 

“The. lodger?” Knytebyrde asked, beginning to 
think he must have mistaken the house. 

“ Lor’ bless you, no, sir. Him whose wife lets ’em. 
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_ The lodger’s a rare swell, he is! He don’t do no 
walking or going up by the Underground, not he !— 
he’s a hansom cab gent, he is; he orfen gives me 
sixpence, he do, to run up and git him one from the 
corner.” 

“Ts he young or old?” 

“Pretty young for that, sir. Round about thirty, 
I s’pose. He’s a good-looking gent, too, and a rare 
toff! °E’s good looking enough to be a play actor,— 
only he ain't one. ’E’s a gent, like yourself, sir.” 

“Oh!” Knytebyrde said, “he is, is he?” 

His boots were polished now to the utmost extent 
possible, and he hardly knew on what pretext he 
could remain in conversation with his humble in- 
formant. He was determined, however, to extract 
some more intelligence, so he said with a smile,— 

“He is good enough looking to be an actor? I[ 
wonder what your idea of a good-looking actor is!” 

“J mean them actors what plays the lovers’ part, 
sir. I’ve seen ’em at the ’Delphi and the Surrey. 
He’s about that cut, sir,—tall and dark. ’E is rare 
dark! with his ’air brushed away rather long like to 
the back: not cropped close to the ’ead like most 
gents does. And his moustache is so small, ’e might 
be a actor. Nobody’d ’ardly see it if he were a- 
acting.” 

“That's my man,” Knytebyrde said to himself. 
Aloud he said, “I wonder such a good-looking chap 
should live all alone. Perhaps, however ” 
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“ Alone, sir! Lor’ bless you, ’e don’t live alone. 
Why, ’e’s got the most beautiful woman for a wife as 
ever I see. You ought to see her, sir, you ought. 
My eye, ain’t she ’andsome!” 

“Handsome pair, I should think,” Knytebyrde 
said, while a glow of ignoble satisfaction at having 
discovered Carless’s secret ran through his frame. 
“Handsome, eh? What’s she like?” 

“ Like! she’s beautiful, sir, that’s what she is. Tall 
as he is, pretty nigh, with large blue eyes, sir; they 
is splendid, sir, and beautiful brown ‘air a-fallin’ over 
her forehead and tied ina great knot behind. And 
ain’t she a nice ’un to speak to, just! When she 
crosses the road, she always gives me a ‘Good-mornin’,’ 
she do, and if it’s ever a little muddy, she gives me a 
penny at least ; and if its anythink like a wet day, she 
gives me a tanner. She’sa rare ’un, sir, she is, both 
for looks and ’eart.” 

“Well, I can’t stay any longer,” Knytebyrde said. 
“ Here, I'll give you a tanner, too—or rather, a couple 
of them. There's a shilling for you. I wish I could 
find out where Brown lives, though.” 

“Y might be able to find out for you, sir,” the cross- 
ing-sweeper said. He did not often get,a shilling 
from gentlemen for cleaning their boots, and he 
thought that this one might be willing to pay well 
for information as to the whereabouts of his friend. 

“No, never mind,” Knytebyrde said ; “I can get it 
from his club. Good-morning.” 
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“So,” he thought, as he went back to town, “you 
did take her off, Master Carless. I thought as much. 
By gad, I knew it. And you're living down here as 
man and wife,eh? Man and wife! I wonder how 
long that will last! By Jove, I wonder you have 
stuck to her as long as you have.” 

The idea that they were really married never 
entered for one moment into his lordship’s head. 
That Millie Montadore should have gone off with his 
enemy did not surprise him—he remembered, and 
he muttered an oath as he did remember, how the 
girl-had scarcely ever had a word for any one but 
Carless ; how, night after night, when the perform- 
ance was over at the “Comet,” he had been there 
waiting for her, and how, if on any occasion he did 
not appear, she seemed absent-minded and wretched, 
—no, it did not surprise him, and it certainly did not 
shock him. It was the lot of young ladies at the 
“Comet” to end their theatrical career in this manner, 
“and he did not suppose Millie had been any better 
than the others. He cursed the man who, as he con- 
sidered, had come between him and her, for he had 
always thought that she would have favoured him 
with her fgiendship had it not been for the interven- 
tion of that other one; in which idea he had been 
most egregiously deceived, since Millie had always 
detested him; but he felt no surprise. What would 
have surprised him would have been the indisputable 
knowledge that they were married ; and, as no such 
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moment presented itself to him. 

“ And now that you have found out this little affair,” 
Sir Harry Laurington said, “how much better off are 
you? What’s the good of your information ?” 

“Good!” Lord Knytebyrde echoed—“ good! By 
Jove, it will be a good deal of good when I tell Hetty 
Durfey of it,—she was in love with him, you know, 
before she married Durfey, and it isn’t two to one that 
she’s not in love with him now,—or when I let it come 
to the ears of the parson’s daughter, whom, they 
say in Southshire, he is engaged to.” : 

“Should you do that, Byrdy ?” the baronet asked 
quietly. 

“Do what?” 

_ “Tell Lady Henrietta and ‘the parson’s daughter,’” 

“Of course I should! I'll disabuse their minds 
about him. I'll show them what a nice husband he 
will make for one of them, and let Hetty Durfey see 
how much he cared about her.” . 

“JT wouldn't, if I were you.” 

“You wouldn’t? Why wouldn’t you?” 

“ Because it’s no business of yours, nor theirs cither ; 
and because it is not the thing for one man to be 
spreading about such tales of another, especially to 
ladies. Added to which, these matters don’t prevent 
women from marrying men nowadays, as you ought 
to know well enough.” 

“Oh!” Knytebyrde said, somewhat astonished at 
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his friend’s remark. Sir Harry Laurington professed 
to be utterly indifferent to the opinion of the world, 
and these sentiments scarcely appeared to belong to 
him. ale 

“Oh, you wouldn’t, eh? Perhaps you think it 
would be too great a shock to Hetty Durfey ?” 

“No, I don’t suppose it would,” Laurington answered. 
“J fancy there isn’t much in this world that would 
surprise, or shock, Lady Henrietta. At the same time, 


if she ever did care about Carless, it will ony upset 
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her to hear about this.” 

“T don’t want to upset her; it’s him I want to 
upset. Damn him!” 

“Byrdy, my boy,” Sir Harry said, “there’s more in 
this hatred of yours for Carless than you let out. 
What’s it all about? What has he ever done to 
you?” 

“Insulted me!” Lord Knytebyrde said, with a glare 
at his questioner. 

“Bah! There’s more than that. You are not so 
confoundedly thin-skinned as to hate a man who 
threatens to pull your nose! You area fellow who is 
more likely to tell him to do it if he can, and, if he 
doesn’t accept your invitation, to laugh at him. What 
is it, I say, that makes you hate him so? I suppose 
it isn’t possible that you both could have been in love 
with the same woman?” the baronet said, specula- 
tively. 

“T liked Millie well enough,” his friend answered, 
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morosely. “I would have done anything for the girl 
if she would only have taken up with me instead of 
that fellow.” 

“T thought as much; you're jealous of him, that’s 
what it is! and, consequently, you hate him for 
having taken her away from the theatre in the very 
way you would have done yourself, if you had had 
the chance!” 

“I could have done better for her than he has,” 
Knytebyrde muttered. “Better than lodgings in a 
back-street.” 

“ Yes,” Laurington said ; “you could have made her 
Lady Knytebyrde, couldn’t you, with the prospect 
of being Countess of Mullingar when your father dies, 
eh?” 

“Twas fond of her,” Knytebyrde groaned. 

“ But she wasn’t fond of you, my boy; so don’t you 
make a fool of yourself. If you go about spreading the 
information you have got hold of, you will only get 
laughed at for your pains, and people will say that 
Carless has had the whiphand of you all through. 
You hold your tongue, Byrdy !” 

“ He is a cad!” Knytebyrde muttered impotently. 

“Qh, no, he isn’t! not by any means! He may 
be a disagreeable sort of a devil, sneering, and super- 
cilious, and proud of his luck with women, and all 
that sort of thing; but he is quite as good form as 
any other fellow. And if you come to breeding, you 
know, he could give others a lot of weight. The 
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Carless’s were swells in Southshire long before most 
of the people who have got titles now were ever heard 
of——” 

“Or the baronets either,” Knytebyrde said, turning 
on his mentor with a malicious leer. It was a well- 
known fact that the Lauringtons, whose baronetcy was 
not eighty years old, traced their origin to a very 
lowly stock. 

“Or the baronets either,’ Sir Harry answered 
imperturbably. “And myself in particular, if you 
mean me. My grandfather began life as a pawn- 
broker, as every one knows, It's a lucky thing he 
had a decent name to stick the ‘sir’ on to! So, you 
know, I don’t lay any claim to the sang asur and all 
that sort of thing.” 

“A cur like that ought to be kicked!” Knytebyrde 
said, ignoring Sir Harry’s remarks on his humble 
origin, and reverting to his enemy. 

“Then kick him, and have done with it,” Laurington 
said, who was tired of the subject. “But take my 
advice, and don't go talking about this matter— 
especially to ladies; and if you do muddle yourself 
up with Carless’s affairs, it’s about a million pounds to 
a penny that you will get the worst of it.” 

“Shall I?” Knytebyrde answered ; “ well, we'll see.” 

After that, they discussed the prospects of the 
forthcoming Goodwood meeting, and the chances of 
Sir Harry’s stable, in which his friend was much inter- 
ested. 
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“T hope that confounded Upright Fudge will hold 
its tongue,” Knytebyrde said; “its remarks aren't 
pleasant.” 

“T don’t care anything about its remarks, nor any 
one else’s! As long as I own a horse, I shall run it to 
suit myself. If people don’t like my mode of racing, 
they need not back my animals, The public doesn’t 
offer to share my training expenses, does it? And 
no fellow who has ever won aheap of money over one 
of my horses would give me half-a-crown if I asked 
him to.” 

“The Upright Fudge said, last week, that the 
workings of the stable ought to be brought before 
the notice of the Jockey Club.” 

“Allright, let them bring it. If we can’t manage 
the Jockey Club a little bit better than the cads on 
that pothouse rag, it will be a queer thing ; won't it, 
Byrdy ?” 

Perhaps Zhe Upright Fudge thought so too, for it 
got tired at last of inveighing against Sir Harry 
Laurington’s mode of racing; and, although the public 
continucd to curse him both loudly and deeply when- 
ever an outsider of his, which had previously lost 
many races, won one, or when a favourite owned 
by him was beaten, the Jockey Club was never called 
on to arbitrate upon his method of racing. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


‘**' When evening’s twilight gathers round, 

When every flower is hushed to rest, 

When autumn leaves breathe not a sound, 
And every bird flies to its nest ; 

When dewdrops kiss the blushing rose, 
When stars are glittering from above, 

When nature’s self seeks sweet repose, 
Then I think of thee, my love.” 


“YES, it is very lovely!” Althea Brand said. She 
was seated in a boat—George’s boat—with the rudder 
lines in her hand; seated with her back against the 
new crimson cushions that he had had made on hearing 
of her projected journey to London, and with her eyes 
resting on the Petersham meadows, with Richmond 
Hill and Park rising behind. 

“It is all very lovely. What a wealth of beauty 
there is in this world!” 

The boat was drifting slowly down the stream, 
George’s sculls lying idly on the water ; and Althea— 
looking up at that glorious mass of wooded scenery, 
over which the summer sun was throwing its last rays 
before disappearing for the few short hours that it 
leaves us in June and July—thought that life could 


hold no greater happiness for her than to be gliding 
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along the bosom of this lovely river in company with 
the man she loved. 

“Yes,” George answered; “you might go many 
hundred miles, or thousands, for the matter of that, 
without secing anything more enchanting. By-the- 
bye, we must have a day in Richmond Park, in spite 
of the Cockney sound of the thing, or of resembling 
Whit-Monday, or Easter-Monday, holiday-makers. 
You can spend the best part of a day there, and quite 
forget that London, with its smoke and glare, is not 
ten miles off as the crow flies.” 

Then he took his sculls in hand, and they shot under 
Richmond Bridge and away down past Isleworth, 
and on towards Kew. 

Behind them sometimes, and sometimes ahead of 
them, in another boat, were Daisy and Frank Carless, 
he himself having suggested that they should go in 
pairs. 

“Tam not quite as muscular as George,” he had 
said, when they started from Putney in the morning ; 
“but still I can scull sufficiently to get Daisy along, 
and the tide will serve well enough, both for going 
up and coming back; so here goes! And if * fail 
ignobly before we get above Teddington lock, why, 
we'll get a fellow to tow us. A truly great mind is 
never in want of resources.” 

“And yours is a truly great mind,’ Daisy had 
answered, delighted at finding him in so agreeable 
a state. ‘“ What but the Carlessian one would have 
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remembered that, when one can row no longer, they 
can be pulled along ignominiously !” 

“You do like your joke!” hesaid; “ but no matter 
—off we go; and, at any rate, we will see what can 
be done.” 

“T had no idea you could scull so well,’ George 
called out to his friend, as Carless pulled the light 
skiff through the water in a very workman-like 
fashion, and kept up easily with him. “Why would 
you never come out and do some double-sculling when 
I have asked you?” 

“Too much bother,” Carless answered ; “ however, 
I am making up for it, you see!” 

“T shall make you do some work of this sort in 
the future,’ George said. “Next spring you must go 
in for it thoroughly again.” 

“Next spring!” Carless exclaimed; ‘next 
spring! Yes, I'll go in for it next spring.” And, 
as he bent over his sculls, he thought to himself, 
“There will be no boating on the Thames for me 
next spring!” 

They got a good way up the river, lunching ata 
quaint little inn at Thames Ditton,—a place well 
known to boating men, and the praises of which 
have been sung by more than one poet,—and amusing 
themselves by landing at two or three picturesque 
spots, and strolling about amongst the long grass 
‘that grows down to the river in these water-washed 
meadows. They did not always keep together in 
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those landings, and, as often as not, George and 
Althea found themselves alone for a few moments, 
when Daisy and Carless had strolled off in another 
direction, or sat idly on the bank watching other 
boats go by. In those moments words were said by 
these two lovers that, though they told nothing 
plainly of what was in each other’s heart, were very 
sweet to both. George thought he knew now that, 
when he should speak and ask her for her love, 
she would not refuse it him, and she knew the time 
would not be long delayed before the man, whom she 
loved so well, would ask her to be his wife. 

“There is nothing now to prevent me telling her 
of my love,” he said to himself. “I must wait till 
the opportunity comes, and then speak plainly. I 
know, I am sure, that she will not refuse it. Thank 
God I shall find happiness at last!” 

Once, when they were alone for a few minutes, and 
away from the others, he said with a smile,— 

“Have you lost all interest in that other friend of 
mine,—the one of whom I told you ?” 

“No,” she answered, with a straight, upward glance. 
“No! I am waiting for you to bring him and intro- 
duce him to me.” ® 

“I shall do so at the first opportunity,” he said, 
“Perhaps to-morrow.” 

“Very well,’ she said; ‘I shall be glad to see 
him.” 

“ And will like him ?.” 
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“Yes,” 

“ He must see you alone, you know. That is, if he 
is to tell you his tale.” 

“Not without you?” she asked, beginning sud- 
denly to wonder, and to be afraid that perhaps, after 
all, she had mistaken his meaning. “Not without 
you?” 

“No,” he answered ; “I shall be there too!” 

“ At what time will you bring him ?” 

“In the afternoon, when you have had your 
luncheon. Will that suit ?” 

“Yes,” she answered, speaking low. She was not 
sure that she was not doing something unmaidenly 
in thus making an appointment with the man she 
loved, so that she might hear him tell her of his love 
for her. Would it not have been more becoming to 
have let him find his own time and place, instead of, 
in a manner of speaking, making an opportunity for 
him ? But, did she not long to hear him tell her that 
she was all the world to him, and, so longing, could it 
be wrong that she should meet him half-way? She 
did not know, and doubted within herself; all she 
knew was that she loved him very dearly,—and 
surely these who loved each other were justified in 
speaking of their love, and of having the secret to 
share between them. 

They did not say much to each other on the home- 
ward journey, each being occupied with their thoughts 
and with one subject. Althea, whilst now acknow- 
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ledging to herself that love had caught her in his 
toils, and that from that love there was no chance 
of escape, was still almost surprised at the condition 
in which she found herself. Love had been to her, 
before the coming of this man, a mere name, a 
thing that did not possess the reality it did to other 
women. It had never seemed to her a strange thing 
that other men and women should love one another, 
should go through the forms and ceremonies of 
becoming engaged and getting married, or even of 
loving each other to distraction, and almost dying of 
broken hearts and wrecked happiness if some cruel 
fate came between them and marred the unity of 
their lives. This had never seemed to her strange ; 
but, until lately, it would have seemed very strange 
if she had found herself in a similar state. And now 
she was like the rest of her sex ; no different from 
others ; a woman into whose heart and existence love 
had entered, and, in entering, had changed the whole 
course of her being. Could she ever be the same 
again, she found herself speculating, should anything 
happen to prevent her love for George being con- 
summated by a lifetime spent by his side? Could 
she go back again to Brookwater, to her books and 
her music, with nothing to occupy her thoughts but 
her care for her father’s comforts and the poor of 
his parish, and forget that once, for a few short weeks, 
there had come into her existence the crowning Joy 
of men and women? It almost stupefied her when 
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she thought of how that magic power called Love 
had fastened upon her, and so transformed her whole 
being, her thoughts, and her ideas, that she scarcely 
seemed to be the same woman she was three months 
ago; but in the stupefaction there was a delight 
that now she would not, and could not if she would, 
forego; and nothing in this world, she knew, could 
ever make the past loveless days—the days when 
George had been unknown to her—appear as any- 
thing in her eyes but blank and wasted ones. 

These were the thoughts that occupied her mind, 
and very similar ones occupied his mind also, on this, 
the last day on which there would be any barrier 
between them that should prevent their acknowledging 
that they were all in all to each other, and the world 
an empty void to each but for the other. As the boat 
drifted down the river on the fast outgoing tide, 
George could see, by the light of the stars, the lovely 
face of her he worshipped turned up to them, and her 
pure and lustrous eyes gazing at them as though 
trying to read therein her future. But sometimes, as 
he lazily dipped his sculls to give the boat an extra 
impetus, or keep it in the current, they would rest 
on him for a moment, and though no words came 
from her lips, they spoke plainly enough. He won- 
dered of what she was thinking, but he did not inter- 
rupt her meditations. One thing he knew, that he 
was the central figure of her thoughts. 

Presently, a little breath of wind rippled the water 
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and she drew the light wrap, that she wore round her. 
shoulders, closer together. Instantly, his watchful 
eyes noted the action, and he turned round and got 
his dark flannel jacket from the bows of the boat, 
and, shipping his sculls, knelt forward and put it 
round her. 

“Hold it by the sleeves,” he said, as he brought them 
forward in front of her, “and it will keep you warm.” 

As he did so, she put up her hands, and, unable to 
resist the temptation, they being close to his face, he 
kissed them gently. 

“My plea will be heard to-morrow ?” he asked, as 
he regained his seat. 

“Yes,” she whispered, as though afraid that the 
nightingale singing in the orchards round Rose 
Cottage should hear and share her secret. 

“And granted ?” speaking with earnestness. 

This time she did not trust herself to speak, but 
again her eyes did duty for her lips. 

The lights of Putney were in sight now, and, coming 
close up to them, was the other boat containing 
Carless and Daisy. 

“The way that Frank has behaved has been some- 
thing extraordinary!” the girl said, as they came 
alongside of the others. “He has been as pleasant 
and agreeable as possible—never sneered once, nor 
grumbled at his labours ; in fact, has conducted him- 
self perfectly.” 

“Of course I have!” Carless ‘said; “didn’t I tell 
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you you would have no fault to find with me as a 
cavalier—a cavalier in a boat!” 

“But you are so different from what you were at 
Brookwater! There, you were grumpy and dis- 
agreeable, sneered at everybody and everything, and 
made yourself altogether horrid. What was the 
matter with you?” 

“My native air, I suppose, and the cheering pro- 
spect of seeing the old place falling more and more 
to ruin every day I went near it. J am always gayer 
when out of Southshire than when in it.” 

“You were dreadful, and not like what you used 
to be in old days!” 

“T had troubles, my dear!” Carless said, with the 
light air he had purposely adopted of late; “and you 
ought to have pitied instead of deriding me. An 
upright man struggling against adversity is a sight to 
make the gods weep!” 

“Humph!” Daisy said ; “I doubt the uprightness, 
but you certainly are quite an agreeable companion 
now. Just fancy, Althea,’ speaking to her sister, 
who, with George, had not joined in the conversation 
of the others—“ just fancy! he taught me the chorus 
of that comic song we heard at the ‘ Levity’ theatre 
the other night—the one that the young lady with 
the green tunic and the palpably dyed hair sang.” 

“Did he?” Althea said, forcing herself to take 
some interest in Daisy’s innocent prattle. “I never 
knew Frank could sing.” 
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“Didn't you!” Carless answered. “Why, I’m 
always howling the latest comic song in the ears of 
my friends. You ask old George; he'll tell you that, 
to me, he owes his knowledge of the tune of every 
ribald melody that has come out in London for years. 
I’m wonderful at them!” he said, keeping up his 
assumed hilarity. His ear caught every tune that 
he heard played once; but he would as soon have 
thought of singing a song as of preaching to a crowd 
at the corner of St. James’ Street, or of walking in 
the Row with a pipe in his mouth. 

“Pull your bow sharp for three strokes,” George 
said, as with two strokes of his own muscular arm he 
took his boat out a little across the stream, and then 
headed her up for the boat-house, where they were to 
land. “That's it; now back bow, pull stroke. Right! 
now both together. Easy; we will get ashore first ;” 
and in a moment his skiff was alongside the steps, 
and, as the waterman held her, he handed Althea on 
land. 

“You don’t feel cold?” he asked, as he led her 
to the brougham which they had ordered to be in 
attendance to convey them back to town. 

“ No,” she answered ; “ your jacket prevented that ;” 
and she smiled softly as she said it. 

“That jacket shall be preserved for ever as a relic,” 
he said. 

“Asa relic?” 

“Yes, of my supreme happiness!” 
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George and Carless changed their flannels in a 
very short space of time, and the brougham soon took 
them up to “ Bingham’s,” 

“We have had a glorious day,” Daisy said. “I 
wish we lived always in town. I should learn to 
row, and be on the river all day long.” 

“And get heartily sick of itina month. The first 
dull day would disgust you with the Thames!” 
Carless said. 

“Nothing would do that with me,” she answered. 
“Tt is too pretty; and wouldn’t it be delightful to 
have lunch and tea at those riverside inns every 
day?” 

“No,” Carless answered ; “it wouldn’t! Not when 
every shop-boy from London is out with ‘his girl,’ 
and when all the inns on the river are made hideous 
with their hoots and yells. On a bank-holiday, for 
instance, you would not appreciate the delights of 
being on the river.” 

“T don’t think I should ever get tired of it,” Daisy 
said, not even alarmed by the horrors that Carless 
had painted. 

“So children say of the pantomime; but, when 
they grow up, that style of dramatic performance 
soon palls upon them!” 

“Well, at any rate, I have enjoyed myself 
thoroughly to-day.” 

“And so have I,” Althea said, quietly. “It will 
be a long time before I forget it!” 
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On their arrival, Mr. Brand was very anxious 
that the young men should remain and have some 
supper; but to this they would not agree. 

“We have kept your daughters from you long 
enough,” George said. “You must at least have one 
hour of their society to-day.” 

“And hear Daisy’s description of my prowess as 
a sculler. I feel rather proud of it myself, and am 
thinking of inviting Hanlan to try conclusions with 
me!” Carless remarked. 

“Do stay and have some supper,” Daisy pleaded ; 
“they make a glorious mayonnazse here.” 

“Which is a splendid thing to sleep on, isn’t it!” 
Carless exclaimed. “No, thanks; I don’t think we 
will trouble ‘ Bingham’s’ for one to-night.” 

“Shall we see you to-morrow?” Althea said ‘to 
Carless. ‘I am obliged to ask you, as you seem to 
have so many claims upon your time.” 

“No,” he answered ; “but George will no doubt 
be on hand. He is devoted enough for both of 
us!” 

When Althea and George shook hands that night, 
a hurried glance passed between them. MHurried as 
it was, however, it was not lost upon Carless. 

“I believe he has done it to-day,” he said to him- 
self. “Well! it’s no business of mine! Poor old 
chap, he deserves to be happy!” 

“To-morrow?” George said to her in a low tone, as 
they parted for the night. 
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“Yes,” she said, “to-morrow.” 

So they separated for the last time without their 
love being declared openly, but with a full knowledge 
that each loved the other. George felt that, at last, 
his life was to be crowned with success, and knew 
that the old wretchedness which had been brought 
about by another woman’s treachery was banished 
forever. In his exhilaration he forgot everything he 
had suffered in those past days, and could only sce 
ahead of him the bliss of a life to be spent with the 
woman he loved. But, whilst thinking of the joy 
that was now cast upon his existence, he did not 
forget to think of others. Everything had become 
rose-coloured in his eyes, and he pictured himself 
and Althea happy in the future, and witnessing also 
the happiness of Carless and his wife. 

“They will settle down in his old house,” he said 
to himself, “and be all in all to each other. Chil- 
dren will be born to them, and those gloomy old 
rooms will echo to their laughter. I shall see him 
fulfilling his proper duties in the place, and never 
giving a glance back to the old dissipated days in 
London, And if, to do so, he wants assistance from 
me, he can have it. His happiness shall go hand in 
hand with mine.” 

And Carless, as he walked along with his friend, 
knew nothing of the thoughts that were in his mind, 
nor, had he known, would he have deemed them of 
any use henceforth. He had looked his circum- 
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stances in the face; he knew the exact position in 
which he stood in the world, and that, for him, there 
could be no future but one of unutterable misery. 
Nothing that could be done would help him now. 
There was, he felt, nothing that could ever help him 
again. Yet, while such was the despair that possessed 
his mind, he had been the gayest of the party that day, 
and had even taught Daisy the air of a comic song. 

“You will be with your wife to-morrow, I sup- 
pose ?” George said, as they shook hands at parting 
that evening. 

“Yes,” he said; “I shall go down to Kew and 
spend the day with her. Through this illness of 
Meadows, we are almost as much parted as we used 
to be through my fault.” 

“But will never be again,” George said,— 
“through that, at least.” 

“Ah, well! one cannot, of course, say what the 
future may bring forth. I am spending as much 
time with her as possible now, at any rate.” 

“It is the right thing to do.” 

“Yes,” Carless answered. “I have not done the 
right thing too much hitherto.” 

“Do not distress yourself about it! She has for- 
given you, I know, and in the future you have time 
to make amends.” 

“God knows what is best to do in the future, or 
how it is best to make amends. The past can never 
be undone!” 
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“But it can be atoned for. At least, you can 
devote the rest of your life to her.” 

“Ves,” Carless answered, lifting his eyes from the 
ground, on which he had fixed them, and looking 
his friend full in the face. “Yes, I shall do that. 
The rest of my life will be devoted to her. Poor 
Millie! Good-night, old fellow. There is one com- 
fort—you are allright.” 

“Thank God! yes,” George said, not pretending 
to misunderstand him. ‘“ At least, I hope so. And 
so will you be before long. Do not think worse of 
yourself than necessary.” 

George remembered that conversation later on, 
and remembers it now; and ycars will not efface 
from his memory the recollection of his friend, as he 
stood that summer night under the lamp-post, look- 
ing moodily on the ground, and turning a small 
pebble over and over with his foot. Nor will he ever 
forget how he looked suddenly up, and said, “ Yes, 
I shall do that,’ when told that, at least, he could 
devote the remainder of his life to his wife. 


CHAPTER IX. 
“TI turn away, and dare not look beyond !” 


“No,” Carless said, the next day when he was at 
Kew, in answer to a question of Mr. Meadows’—* no, 
I do not know that I shall go to Goodwood. I may 
run down on the Cup-day, but I don’t fancy I shall 
go on the others.” 

“There won’t be much in the way of racing, I 
think,” his father-in-law answered; “they are the 
worst class of animals this year, I suppose, that were 
ever entered.” 

“It doesn’t matter much to me,” Carless replied ; 
“TI haven’t made a bet since ‘ Flying Fox’ won the 
Ascot Cup, and I don’t know that I shall make one.” 

“Sir Harry Laurington doesn’t say anything, I 
suppose ?” Mr. Meadows asked. He was well aware 
that Carless was a friend of the baronet’s, and that 
they were in the habit of meeting constantly. 

“He told me the other night that he should run 
‘Cuban, in the ‘Cup,’ and try and win with him; 
and I fancy he meant what he said.” 

“He might have done so, of course. But he is a little 
tricky, and one can never tell what he is at. Though 
he did mean winning at Ascot if he could, I suppose.” 

VOL. II. e 413 I 
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“Oh, yes, he meant it. And it is a confounded 
shame the way those papers attack him. After all, 
Laurington is no worse than any other owner.” 

“He has let the public in the hole pretty often, 
hasn’t he? And the public get sick of being let in 
after a bit.” 

“Wasn't it Admiral Rous who used to say that the 
public would always much sooner make out the rest 
of the world to be ROE UES than that they themselves 
were fools ?” 

“T believe he did,’ Mr. Meadows said, not feeling, 
however, by any means sure. He was not very well 
versed in the history or literature of the turf, in spite 
of his position as a “prophet,” and the Zurfist, with 
the Sportive Tyke, were about the only works on the 
subject that he ever perused. In these were, some- 
times, recorded out-of-the-way facts pertaining to 
heroes of racing, human and equine ; and, when he was 
not engaged in writing for those journals, or in reading, 
with much pride, his own productions, he wouid occa- 
sionally condescend to read the productions of others. 

“TI suppose you will be able to get about again 
pretty soon?” Carless said, “and to let Millie come 
home.” 

“Yes, [ hope so. But it is lonely here without 
her, my boy—very lonely, especially when one ain’t 
very well.” 

“Don’t say that, father!” Millie exclaimed. She 
had been engaged at some crewel work while her 
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husband and father talked over the forthcoming races 
and smoked their pipes, but now she joined in the 
conversation. “Don’t say that! Even when I do go 
back with Frank, I can run down and see you every 
day, you know.” 

“But that isn’t like having you in the house, my 
dear. I think this bout would have killed me if I 
hadn’t had you here, Mill.” 

“T shouldn’t let you be ill, and stay away from 
you, father,” she said. 

“Couldn't we all run down to the seaside for a 
week or two?” he asked, almost pathetically. “It 
would pull me round altogether. There! if you'll go 
with us, my boy, I’ll pay ex’s, and go where you like.” 

“I don’t know,” Carless said, not liking to refuse 
the old man, and yet, for reasons which he had, not 
wishing to go. “I don’t know.” 

“If you would only go, I would make it anywhere 
you liked. ‘I know you wouldn’t go to Margate, 
though it suits me best of all; but if you will only 
say where, why, we'll go.” 

“We might go, if people only knew that we were 
married,” Millie said, with a faint sigh, that she 
quickly repressed. ° 

Carless heard the sigh, slight as it was, but said 
nothing. Nor did he even look at his wife and her 
father ; he only sat gazing out of the window down 
the lane—it was called an “avenue” !—in which 
Mr. Meadows’ house was situated. 
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“Yes,” her father said, “if that was only known, 
things might be made a good deal more comfortable. 
When I retire, for instance, we might all live together 
as snug as possible. Though, I suppose that wouldn't 
suit you!” addressing his son-in-law. 

Mr. Meadows had announced during his illness, on 
more than one occasion, that his connection with the 
sporting press was about to come toa termination. 
“J don’t say,” he had remarked, when speaking on 
the subject to Carless and his daughter, “that I’m 
going to give it up altogether, and never write another 
line; there’s no call to do that, and I can write 
things at home that they'll always take and pay me 
for. But I can’t tamper with my constitution any 
longer by being on every racecourse in England, 
with either a broiling sun beating down on my head, 
or else up to my knees in mud and slush, and with 
even my waterproof wet through. No; I’ve made a 
bit one way and another, and I’ve kept it, and now 
it’s enough to keep me for the rest of my life in 
comfort, and I mean to let it do it!” 

“Our marriage need be no impediment to your 
plans,” Carless said, after a moment’s silence. “It 
will be known before long.” 

“Oh, Frank, are you going to make it public?” his 
wife exclaimed, with a look of delight on her face, 
while Mr. Meadows was so pleased that, for the first 
time in his life, he ventured to call his son-in-law by 
his Christian name. 
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“Frank, my boy, you don’t mean it! When are 
you going to tell people?” 

“I don’t know the precise day,” Carless answered, 
and neither of them noticed the look of sadness that 
was on his face—a look that was always there now, 
except when, by a violent effort, he forced himself to 
throw it off. “I don’t know the precise day, but it 
will be before long. Perhaps in a month or two's 
time!” 

“Oh, Frank, you have made me so happy!” his 
wife exclaimed again, getting up from her seat and 
putting her arm round his neck and kissing him,— 
“so very happy! How proud I shall be of being 
known as your wife !” 

“Proud! proud! You will have nothing to be 
proud of, poor girl.” 

“Shall I not? Nothing to be proud of in being 
known as the wife of my handsome Frank! Shan’t 
I be proud, indeed! Oh, Frank, it will be the joy 
and pride of my life, and I shall be so happy, so 
happy!” and she kissed him again. 

He put her gently away from him, but he could 
say nothing. Only, he felt as though his heart was 
being torn to pieces by some iron hand, and as if the 
faintness of death was upon him. 

“God forgive me,” he said to himself; “God for- 
give me!” 

“Here, we must have a bottle of champagne over 
this!” Mr. Meadows exclaimed gleefully, with his 
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old instincts rising in his bosom—the instincts of 
celebrating every joyful incident with a “glass of 
cham”; such being the custom of the class among 
.whom he had passed his life. “We must have a bottle 
of champagne over this! Here, Millie, you take the 
keys and run downstairs and get one—and Moét, 
too, mind you—nothing else!” 

“No, don’t,” Carless said; “please don’t. There 
is nothing to celebrate, Heaven knows; it ought to 
have been told long before,—and I can’t drink cham- 
pagne at three o'clock in the afternoon.” 

“Well then you must have a drop at your dinner, 
you and Mill, just to celebrate the occasion.” 

Mr. Meadows, who was certainly hospitality itself, 
had, whenever Carless had come down to see him 
during his illness, insisted on his dining with his wife 
at the hour at which they were accustomed to do so 
when in theirown home, “I can’t stand a late dinner 
myself,” he had said, “not even at the best of times, 
though I have often to wait for mine till late at night 
when I’m at the races; but I can quite understand 
that they suit some people who are used to them. 
But I’m not; so I say, give me a little bit of the joint 
with plenty of vegetables and gravy,—and perhaps 
a bit of turbot, or what not, in the way of fish, if 
there’s any about,—and let me have it round about 
two o'clock, and a nice kidney for my tea, or a welsh 
rarebit a little later, and I’m as right as can be. But 
I never could stand a late dinner, and I never shall 
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be able to!” In spite of which he had managed 
to always provide a dinner fit for his son-in-law at 
seven o'clock, and had, indeed, rather worried his one 
domestic—who combined the duties of housekeeper, 
cook, and housemaid in her own person—by the 
stringent orders he had given that there should 
always be a “ bit of something suitable” whenever he 
was in the house. 

‘“‘T don’t mind a glass of champagne at my dinner,” 
Carless said, who had all his life since he left Cam- 
bridge been accustomed to drinking that wine, more 
or less, at his luncheon and dinner; “but I don’t 
know that there is any necessity for killing the 
fatted calf over me. I have done nothing to de- 
serve it.” 

“You shall have as good a drop of champagne as 
ever you drank, my boy,” Mr. Meadows insisted, 
“and I'll drink your jolly good health. Once people 
know that you and Millie are married, and I don’t 
care what happens. I know that it will make me 
as happy as a sand-boy.” 

“ They will know it before long,” Carless said again, 
and again his wife smote him to the heart with one of 
her radiant looks. ; 

“And then we can all go to the seaside!” his father- 
in-law said. “It will only be September in two 
months’ time ;—not half a bad month for some of 
the south coast places.” 

“We had better not decide anything about the 
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seaside just yet,” Carless answered. “There is no 
hurry about that. Though, if you think it necessary 
to go, Millie might run down with you.” 

“Would you not come too?” his wife asked. 

“Oh, I don’t know! I may have things to do that 
will keep me in town, or I might have to go down to 
Southshire again,” he said, remembering that the 
Brands, since their arrival in London, had already 
hinted at his paying, with George, another visit to 
Brookwater. 

“No! Mill and I won't go down without you,” 
Mr. Meadows said; “we will wait till we can all go 
together. And now I think I’ll take a nap,” he said, 
addressing his daughter, “if you and Frank don’t 
mind. I feel a little tired.” 

“Put on your hat, then,” Carless said, ‘and we will 
go for a stroll.” 

When they were seated in one of the most secluded 
parts of Kew Gardens, he said to Millie,— 

“TI suppose your father has put by something con- 
siderable, since he talks of retiring ?” 

“Yes, I suppose so. I heard him say once that he 
had saved something every year for thirty years, and 
offer to make a bet that there was no one else con- 
nected with the turf, unless it was a celebrated jockey 
or well-to-do trainer, who could say as much.” 

“T should think not! and not even a celebrated 
jockey or trainer! Those men as a rule make 
thousands for a year, or for several years, and then, 
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as often as not, lose it ata swoop. Thirty years, eh! 
He must have accumulated a good deal.” 

“Then there was Uncle Mathew’s money, you 
know.” This gentleman had been in a very humble 
walk of life, having made money as a hatter in the 
Tottenham Court Road, and was, consequently, rarely 
or ever mentioned to Carless, even by his wife; and 
never by Mr. Meadows, who rightly considered that 
it was distasteful to him to hear of such connections. 
“ He left about five thousand pounds.” 

“ And your father got that?” 

“For his life-time ; then it comes to me. So you 
see I shall not be altogether a penniless wife for you 
to support,” she said, kissing the side of his face 
that was near to her. 

“And he won a good deal of money when ‘The 
Leveret’ won that race at Manchester three years 
ago,” she continued. 

“Did he, though! I remember it. I lost over a 
‘monkey ’ on the very same race.” 

“Frank! how awfully reckless you have been! 
Father said that if ‘The Leveret’ had lost, he would 
only have been about twenty pounds out—he had 
‘worked ’ it so well.” rs 

“Very likely! He has had opportunities of 
‘working’ things that I never had. Well, thank 
God, you will be comfortably off when anything 
happens to him.” 

“Frank!” she exclaimed, giving a faint shriek, 
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“you don’t think he is going to die! He is getting 
better—almost well, the doctor says.” 

“No, no! I was only speculating on the future. 
Besides, something might happen to me, you know ; 
and it is as well to know how you are situated.” 

“Oh, Frank, what has got into your mind! 
Happen to you! what should happen to you? Oh,” 
—with a sudden apprehension,—“ you are not ill, are 
you, and hiding it from me?” 

“Not I! I am well enough, except an occasional 
spinning in my head, that may be the heat, or 
indigestion, or biliousness, or half a hundred things,” 
he answered, assuming the lightness of air that he 
had put on when with Daisy. “No, I’m well enough. 
Still, there is no harm in knowing that you are 
provided for.” 

“You make me miserable,’ she said piteously, 
“when you talk like this. What is likely to happen 
to you?” 

“T don’t know that anything is likely to happen ; 
but there are fifty thousand things that may happen 
to men at any time. Trains do run into each other, 
even in these days, and the streets of London are not 
always safe, though they are not quite as bad as those 
of Paris, where, added to the fact that no Frenchman 
who was ever born knows how to ride or drive, they 
make a practice of dashing straight at you in the 
hopes of knocking you down !” 

“Is there anything on your mind?” she asked, 
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with an imploring glance; “if so, why won’t you con- 
fide in me? Youcan trust me, can you not? Have 
I not been faithful and true ?” 

“As steel,” he answered; “and worthy of a man 
fifty times better than I. But, Mill, I am poor, as I 
told you before, and though I have tided over our 
difficulties for a time, it can only be for a time, unless 
something turns up.” Alas! he knew that nothing 
could turn up now! “In such a case,” he went on, 
“is it not reasonable that I should wish to know, and 
be happy in knowing, that you are all right if any- 
thing should happen to me?” 

“If you would only let me doasI want! Itisa 
common thing now for gentlemen’s wives to be on the 
stage. Lots of them do it, and no one thinks the 
worse of them or their husbands.” 

“Not on such a stage as that of the ‘Comet,’ or 
the ‘ Levity!’” 

“T might try another line,” she said. “I believe I 
could do it. There are actresses in London who 
began at the ‘ Levity,’ and are now playing leading 
parts in high comedy and melodrama. Why should 
not I do so?” 

“You shall never do so with my consent! , When 
I married you, I said you should never go back to the 
theatre, and you never shall. I won't have it said 
that I married you, and then lived on you when I 
was ruined.” | 

“ But, Frank, you are not ruined, are you?” 
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“More so than half the men whose wives are 
acting now. And they have some excuse for letting 
them act, for, in nine cases out of ten, it is they who 
have ruined their husbands—not the husbands who 
have ruined themselves.” 

“But what are you going to do if we are ruined, as 
you say?” she asked, with true wifely instinct. 

“TI don’t know,” he answered gloomily. And then 
feeling aware that, if he once aroused her fears, the 
next few months—months that he dreaded already 
—would be doubly miserable, he determined to cease 
from any more remarks on the subject of his ruin, 
and to endeavour to turn her thoughts away from 
what he knew to be impending. He needed her 
sympathy ; but her regrets, and her desire for informa- 
tion as to what was to be done in the circumstances, 
would be more than he could bear. 

“Of course,” he said, “ruin is not upon us yet, and 
may not be for some time—may perhaps be staved 
off altogether. Still, it is not a pleasant thing to 
think that it may come at any moment.” 

“And must come some day?” she asked. 

“Not necessarily,” he answered, “ Anything might 
happen, I might inherit some money from some 
distant relative!” He had not one in the world—as 
he had told Mr. Bultitude, ““he was the only one of 
his lot in existence,’—not a soul from whom there 
was the slightest possibility of his receiving any 
inheritance; indeed, had no creature connected with 
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him. In the future there was nothing—absolutely 
nothing! When the money he now possessed was 
gone, and when the watch he had in his pocket, and 
any other jewellery he owned, was sold, there would 
be positively no manner by which another sixpence 
could be obtained. Borrowing, of course, was a 
resource open to him—such borrowing as is under- 
stood by obtaining a five-pound note of one friend 
and a sovereign of another; but how long would 
such a method as that last? George, he knew, might 
be applied to, and would answer willingly to any 
demands in his power ; but, he told himself, mincing 
no matters now in his own mind, that what he 
obtained from his friend would be no loan, but a gift, 
if not worse—a theft. “If I ever take another pound 
from him,” he thought, “I shall be stealing it! And, 
of all men in the world, he is the last from whom 
I would steal!” . 

“TI might inherit some money,” he said to his wife, 
“or I might get some post under Government. Mean- 
while, there is no necessity to worry yourself—we are 
not ‘dead-broke’ yet, and, please Heaven, we shall 
not be. Or,” he added inwardly, “you will not be, 
whatever happens to me!” 3 

“ Still,” she answered, “it worries me—worries me 
awfully. God knows I never cared for you because 
of what you were worth.” | 

“No,” he interrupted; “scarcely! You could not 
have cared for me for that!” 
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“Indeed, did not know what you were worth. Had 
I wanted men with money, I daresay I might have 
had them,—even as husbands! But I loved you then, 
Frank, as I love you now, dearly, tenderly, devotedly, 
and—thank God !—I was not like the others. When 
my ‘man’ came, I had a heart to give him, and an 
honest character to give with it. Can you wonder 
how it grieves me to hear you talk like this, loving 
you as I do?” 

“Do not grieve, my darling—things will come 
right.” But, as he spoke, he again made the mental 
reservation—“ with you.” 

“For mysclf I do not care,” she went on. “If it 
becomes necessary, I will live with you in a garret and 
slave for you with my hands, if you will not let me 
go back to the stage. If we had nothing but potatoes 
to eat, I would eat the parings, so that you, at least, 
might have enough! It is not for myself I feel; it is 
for you.” 

“Don't, don’t! Your words,” he said, “loving as 
they are, are a reproach to me. I am not worthy 
of you, and I know, every day more and more, that 
I am not.” 

“I meean no reproach, Heaven knows! I would 
not say a word to wound you!” 

They went back after this to Mr. Meadows’ little 
villa, and passed the rest of the day together. He 
spoke lovingly to his wife, and was fortunate enough 
to be able to persuade her that, whatever the future 
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might bring forth, at least there was no instant ruin 
to be apprehended. 

“If the worst comes to the worst,” he said, “you 
will always have your father’s house as a shelter,— 
and I can look out for myself!” 

“T would accept of no shelter,” she said, “that you 
could not share.” 

“A shelter that I could not share,” he thought, as 
he went back to town that night. “ There will be no 
shelter required for me. I shall be beyond the need 
of it. But she will be secure, thank Heaven!” 


CHAPTER X. 
*‘ A virtuous gentlewoman, deeply wronged !” 


CARLESS did not get out at the South Kensington 
station after leaving his wife at Kew, but continued 
his journey on the District Railway as far as St. James’ 
Park. It was not ten o'clock when he arrived in 
town, and he knew that it was useless for him to go 
to his lodgings, at that time of night, in the hopes of 
being able to sleep. He had never been in the habit 
of retiring early to rest, and, even during the last few 
weeks when he had made a practice of spending his 
evenings entirely with his wife, he had remained up 
smoking and reading,—and thinking !—long after she 
had betaken herself early to bed. . 
And now that he was alone with his reflections, 
with his remorse becoming more and more poignant 
every day, and with his mind a positive hell to him, 
of what use would it be to seek that early sleep 
which “only comes when there is nothing to harass 
the brain, and when, if one is thinking at all, their 
thoughts are nothing but pleasant ones! The man 
or woman who is looking forward to a day that will 


bring certain happiness with its dawn, or meditating 
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on a future that, so far as they are aware, is cloudless, 
may sleep early ; but those who know that the morn- 
ing will bring but a repetition of the miseries they 
have endured that very day, can rarely take their rest 
until the tired body predominates over the harassed 
mind, and forces sleep to come at last. 

So, when he had passed out of the station, he 
turned his steps towards his club and went on, taking 
no notice of the stir and noise around him, and 
giving no heed to the overdressed women who, in 
hansoms or on foot, were making their way to one 
of the latest places provided for them to pass their 
evenings in; and, not even noticing the looks that 
their darkened eyes cast on him—looks that openly 
spoke bold approval of his slight, aristocratic figure 
and dark, handsome face !—went on, thinking only of 
his ruin, and of the cursed folly that had produced 
that ruin. 

As has been said, he spared himself no reflections 
now. However painful they might be, he did not 
put away from him thoughts that were awful in their 
intensity, as he had so often done before it was too 
late to think, and when everything was not entirely 
lost. He looked his disasters in the face, and did 
not shrink from their horrors. He had, he Called to 
mind again and again, once been the owner of pro- 
perty producing an income sufficient to keep him far 
above ordinary wants, and to gratify any moderate 
desires he might have, and now he had arrived at 
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such a point as to have to look forward to a time 
when even his watch would have to be parted with! 

Was not such a state as this sufficient to make any 
man nearly mad with misery? For years he had 
lived as men of ease and wealth live, had had his 
comfortable chambers, and had belonged to an excel- 
lent club; had been able to take his trips to the Conti- 
nent, running over sometimes to Paris for a fortnight, 
and, occasionally, to Monte Carlo for a month or so 
during its lively winter season, or to Trouville or 
Switzerland whenever he desired a change; had 
been able to go to every race-meeting in the king- 
dom, being the guest of men whose names were 
known to the world, and the companion of women 
the renown of whose beauty was equally world-wide, 
—in fact, had lived as, to men of his kind, life is 
only worth living. ‘And, now! to look forward to 
the time when his watch would provide him with a 
few pounds,—a time that could not be very far 
distant ! 

As he thought and thought of all this, it seemed 
to him sometimes as though his mind could not bear 
the strain upon it, and as if, in a moment, he would 
go mad. He found himself, as he walked up Parlia- 
ment Street, wondering what the passers-by would do 
if he suddenly performed any singular or grotesque 
action, such as people are not accustomed to witness. 
Suppose, he thought, that he should burst out into 
some loud yell, or should shriek like a madman, or 
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attack some harmless person, or suddenly batter his 
own face about with his clenched fists! What would 
happen to him, he speculated, if he should rush at 
the guardsman pacing up and down outside the great 
public-office he was passing now, and should endea- 
vour to wound him with his umbrella? Would the 
soldier seize him, and hold him till some one came, 
—as he might easily do, for he did not feel very 
strong now,—or would he thrust his fixed bayonet 
through him, and make an end of him? No; he 
would not do that, he knew. If, he thought, it were 
possible that the soldier would so stab him, he would 
attack the man, and thus have an end put to his 
wretched life. 

How his head swam round with that dizziness he 
had spoken of to his wife! It was swimming round 
now at such a pace, that, instead of attacking the 
soldier, he was forced to stop for a moment, and take 
hold of the side of his sentry-box to prevent himself 
from falling. What was the matter with him, he 
wondered, and whence came these attacks of giddi- 
ness? He had felt them two or three times before, 
but had paid no attention to them, Contemptuously, 
to himself, he called them, as he had called them to 
his wife, the effect of biliousness. Yet he knew that 
he had never felt bilious in his life, and he began to 
think that his unhappiness must be affecting his brain. 

“‘Don’t you feel well, sir?” the guardsman asked, 
stopping on his “go,” and looking at him. The man 
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had some suspicion that this was a “gent” from the 
“Quaryum,” as he and his comrades called it, and 
that the gent had taken too much whisky, and, on 
coming into the cool night air, had found himself 
overpowered. 

“ Giddiness—that’s all,” Carless answered. “I have 
been subject to it lately. I may stand by your box 
for a moment, may I not?” 

“Suttenly, sir. But you had better have a cab 
home, sir, I should think ”—still with suspicions as to 
the Quaryum and the whisky. 

“Not necessary! I am better, and close to my 
club. Good-night.” 

The sentry looked after him as he walked away, 
and saw that he was not drunk, and wondered how 
any gentleman who was not in such a state could be 
so unsteady on his legs. To the man’s mind, intoxi- 
cation was the only thing that could so overcome 
any one as to force him to cling to a wall for 
support. 

The dizziness passed away as Carless walked on, 
leaving a dull, dead feeling in his head, as it had 
done before—a feeling that sometimes lasted for 
hours. «He found the men in the club talking about 
the forthcoming Goodwood meeting, and most of 
those whom he knew were there—amongst them 
Knytebyrde, Beamish, and Lupin. 

“Hullo, old chappie,” the latter exclaimed, “how 
are you? Been doing any baccarat lately ?” 
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“No,” Carless said; “I haven't. I never do any, 
unless I do it here.” 

“Tl take eight ‘monkeys’ about ‘Cuban’ for 
the Goodwood Cup,” the owner of that horse re- 
marked, addressing himself to the group of men with 
whom he had been talking. “How are you, Car- 
less ?” 

“Is he meant, then?” Carless asked, referring to 
“ Cuban.” 

“Meant! I should think he was! You lay me 
eight monkeys, and see if he isn’t meant!” 

“T would rather back him, if you mean business. 
Laying isn’t in my line!” 

“T think you told me you backed him at Ascot?” 
the baronet said. 

“J did, and lost a deuced sight more than I could 
afford. However, it couldn’t be helped !” 

“Certainly it couldn't. I had a pile on him my- 
self, and thought that, if ever there was a dead cert, 
that was one. Whoever thought that a damned 
brute like ‘Flying Fox’ could do a race like that ? 
Why, his owner never had a shilling on him!” 

“There is nothing like another ‘ Flying Fox’ to 
bowl him over this time, I suppose ?” Carless said. 

“T should think not. We pretty well know the 
form of most of the cattle we’ve got to deal with 
this time. Look here, Carless,” the baronet said, 
taking him by the lapel of his coat, in his earnest- 
ness ; “look here, if you. want to get your money 
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back that you dropped at Ascot, you have a hundred 
on him. Instead of its being eight to one against 
him, it’s really ten to one on him.” 

“Shooter up?” Carless asked, mentioning the 
name of the well-known leading jockey. 

“Shooter up,” answered Sir Harry. “We shall 
have to put up a pound or two extra weight; but that 
don’t matter. There will never be a better chance 
going of getting back what we have dropped.” 

“Thanks for the tip, anyhow. I must think about 
it. Iam getting rather more cautious of late.” 

“Well! don’t think about it too long, that’s all! 
You won't get eight to one long.” 

Carless sat down in one of the huge armchairs in 
the smoking-room, where they were all congregated 
on this occasion, and thought over what Laurington 
had told him. Eight to one was, he knew, a good 
price to get about any horse that had a fairly possible 
chance of winning a race like the Goodwood Cup; 
indeed, more than was usually obtained by men 
about the winner. Eight to one! If he put a hun- 
dred pounds on the horse in question, and it won, 
there would be, for the time being, the removal of 
the impending poverty and ruin that was hanging 
over him, and he would be secure from want for at 
least another two years. He would have thirteen 
hundred pounds; and he knew that, with that, he 
could hold on for certainly two years. On the other 
hand. .synvosing that “Cuban” did not win; sup- 
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posing that, in spite of his owner's intentions,—and he 
believed those intentions to be thoroughly honest on 
this occasion,—and in spite of its own powers and 
those of the eminent jockey, Shooter, it should be 
beaten again by a neck, or a short head! What then 
would become of him? The moncy he had left in the 
world would have decreased to four hundred instead 
of having increased to thirteen hundred, and he would 
be so much nearer to his final ruin,—that was all! 
Would he not, since the opportunity to make money 
was now as favourable as it could ever be, do well to 
risk it; the risk meaning either a further staving off 
of the misfortunes that were closing round him, or a 
more sudden climax to them? The former event, he 
meditated, was worth trying for; the latter, if it 
came, would scarcely matter. It was of no import- 
ance to a doomed man whether his fate was antici- 
pated by a few hours or not. If it had to come at all, 
it must come sooncr or later; therefore, the sooncr 
it was decided, the better. 

“You haven’t made it all right with Knytebyrde 
yet, I suppose?” Sir Harry Laurington said, drawing 
another armchair up by Carless’s, and sitting down 
close to him. 

“No,” he answered ; “I haven't. What is there to 
make all right? He went poking and prying into 
my affairs;—or what he supposed to be my affairs,— 
and I told him my opinion of him.” 

“It’s a pity to have a row with any one, especially 
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any one you are always being thrown in with; isn’t 
it?” 

“f don’t know. I didn’t make the row. What 
the devil does he want to bother himself about my 
business for ?” 

“ He was rather fond of a certain young lady once, 
you know, and imagined that you cut him out. A 
fellow does feel sore over a thing like that.” 

“Perhaps he does. But he needn't tell a parcel 
of confounded lies over the matter. And the ‘certain 
lady’ never cared a jot for him—as you know as 
well as any other man.” 

“Did he tell lies ?”” Laurington asked, looking up 
at the ceiling, and watching the smoke from his cigar. 

“I should think he did! Don’t you know what 
he told Henrietta Durfey, and probably a hundred 
other people?” 

“Yes, I do. It was a beastly thing to do,—his 
telling Lady Henrietta, I mean,—but, you know, 
everybody did think you took Millie Montadore 
away.” 

“TI don’t know exactly why they should. How- 
ever, even if I had done so, what the deuce is it to 
do with any one else ?” 

“People will talk, especially when a girl like that 
gives up the stage and disappears. She had such 
lots of admirers !” 

Laurington had noticed that Carless spoke about 
the matter as “his business,” and had in no way 
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actually denied that he knew all about Millie’s dis- 
appearance ; and this, coupled with the revelations of 
Knytebyrde on the subject, and what that person 
called his “ investigations,’ convinced him that it 
absolutely was the case that they were together. 
But it no more entered into his head than it had 
done into the head of his friend, that the two were 
married. Men of his class did not ordinarily marry 
actresses—certainly not actresses from the “ Comet” 
theatre—and, had any one told him that Carless had 
done so, he would not have believed them any 
more than Knytebyrde would have done. He did 
not dislike Carless, and he wanted to give him a hint 
that Knytebyrde knew something about the manner 
in which he was living; but he almost dreaded 
doing so, not knowing in what way that gentleman 
might wreak his fury on the man who, he would 
naturally suppose, was still “ poking and prying” into 
his affairs. It was for this reason that he had taken 
a seat by him, and mentioned the disturbance be- 
tween the other two. 

“ They say she is living at South Kensington,” he 
said. “Do you ever see her?” 

Carless hesitated a moment. . 

“Yes, I do,” he said. “I suppose Knytebyrde 
knows that, too ?” 

“T daresay he does,” Sir Harry answered. “ Why 
the deuce don’t you shake hands with him and make 
it up, if you don’t want it known ?” 
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“Why shouldn’t I want it known?” 

“Don’t know, I’m sure, why you shouldn’t, unless 
you have some reason for it. By Jove! lots of fellows 
in your shoes would have blabbed the business all 
over the town, they would have been so deuced proud 
of having got hold of her.” 

“Got hold of her!” This phrase grated so upon 
Carless’s ears, that he felt he must say something to 
prevent Laurington from continuing under a false 
impression. It may be that he, once, would scarcely 
have objected to hearing his wife spoken of as 
“having been got hold of,’—the expression has but 
one meaning,—now, he was determined to prevent 
it being used again if he could. 

“Look here, Laurington! I know what you fellows 
mean, or, at least, think! You think Millie left the 
‘Comet’ to become my mistress. That’s about it, 
isn’t it?” 

“Well, I don’t know. I suppose that is about it, 
though! If she isn’t with you, who the devil is she 
with ?” 

“TI suppose you don’t think she might have got 
married quietly, and not want it known?” 

“Whew!” And the baronet whistled softly. 
Then he said, “Oh, bosh! you can’t humbug me into 
believing that you’re married to her!” 

“Did I say I was?” He cursed himself, and 
called himself a cur for not saying that he was her 
husband, yet he did not do so, “Isn’t it possible she 
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might have married some one whom our set never 
knew anything about? One of her father’s friends, 
for instance?” . 

Sir Harry thought a moment, and then he said,— 

“No; it isn’t possible! I know her father’s friends 
—fellows that you see down at the back of the grand- 
stands at race-mectings, wiring off the results of the 
races; chaps who write poetry for such damned rags 
as Lhe Upright Judge (his contempt for that paper 
and its contributors was perhaps justified, consider- 
ing how it invariably attacked him), a publican or 
two in the Strand, and a dozen bookmakers,—those 
are about old Meadows’ form in the way of friends. 
His daughter wouldn’t have married one of that 
lot!” 

“Yet you think she would live with some other 
man,—a cut above those fellows ?” 

“Most of ’em would!” Sir Harry answered, and 
Carless knew that his ideas were the ideas of the 
world, and that he could not gainsay him. ‘“ Most of 
°em would! Poor dears! they think they are a deuced 
sight better with us than with their own lot! Give 
‘em a brougham, or a phaeton rather,—they’ve turned 
up broughams now, say they are too slow, and qnly fit 
for doctors and their wives,—give ’em that and a 
dachshund to hug, feed ’em up at Toscano’s, and let 
°em show themselves about at Lord’s and Ascot, and 
so on, and you won’t catch many of them marrying 
in their own class.” 
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After which piece of criticism, the baronet buried 
the lower part of his face in an enormous soda-water 
tumbler, that he had brought with him when he came 
over to where Carless was sitting. 

“Well, Millie wasn’t like the rest, then. You may 
take my word for it, and you can repeat it to who- 
ever you like, Knytebyrde included. She is an honest 
woman, and a married one.” 

“Oh! goon!” Sir Harry said. 

“T’ll take my solemn oath she is. Will you be- 
lieve me?” 

“Who the deuce is the fellow?” 

“That she doesn’t wish known. But I tell you 
that Millie Montadore is now an honest, married 
woman!” 

“Glad to hear it!” Laurington said; “though the 
‘Comet’ isn’t good training quarters for that sort 
of thing, is it? Why don’t you tell Knytebyrde?” 

“Because it is not his business. He finds out 
quite enough gossip without being told any!” 

Knowing what he did, Sir Harry disbelieved every 
word that Carless had told him; while, at the same 
time, his morals by no means led him to condemn 
the man for what he imagined to be his duplicity. 
Carless had got Millie Montadore away from the 
“Comet” and her host of other admirers, he argued 
with himself. What more natural, consequently, than 
that he should want to keep the matter quiet, and 
also keep her out of the reach of them? Most men 
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did the same thing: why should not he? Neverthe- 
less, he thought that it was a pity Carless did not 
try in some way to silence Knytebyrde’s tongue, for, 
beyond doubt, that personage would have no hesita- 
tion in spreading the information he had become 
possessed of from ear to ear. “And, when it comes 
to the ears of that parson’s good-looking daughter, it 
will be all up with his chances in that quarter, I 
should think!” Sir Harry mused. Of course it was 
not possible for him to know that in that quarter, as 
in others, it was now all up, or very nearly so, with 
Carless’s chances. 

There was an adjournment to the card-room made 
very shortly after the above remarks, and Carless 
went with the others, 

“A little fingering of the devil's books does no one 
any harm,” Lupin said, “and makes one feel fit for 
bed afterwards! Come along, Knytebyrde, and put a 
bank down.” 

Knytebyrde did as he was requested, being always 
very willing to take the bank at baccarat, as he, like 
many others, was under the impression that the 
banker had always an advantage over the other 
players. The game fluctuated for some time, and no 
one seemed to be any richer or poorer for their play, 
when suddenly his lordship said,— 

“Here, damme! I’m sick of this! Let's have 
another go through the cards and finish up, unless 
some one would like to go ‘Banco,’” and he looked 
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with a sinister leer at Carless. No one made any 
reply to this invitation, so he went on. 

“You're rather fond of going ‘Banco,’ Mr. Carless, 
I think. There is just about as much as there was 
the other night when you went. Perhaps you would 
like to have a turn now!” 

“Very well,” Carless said, “I’ll go‘ Banco.’” He 
answered willingly enough, though his heart failed 
him as he waited for the turn of the cards, 

Knytebyrde went through the same routine of 
dealing them as he had done on the previous 
occasion, when these two had matched themselves 
against one another. But this time the result was 
different! Carless received a king and a knave; 
Knytebyrde dealt himself a ten and an eight. 

“ How will that suit you, my friend?” he asked, 
with a grin of triumph, as he announced that there 
was a hundred and two pounds ten shillings in his 
bank, 

“Very well indeed,” Carless said, flinging him over 
two sovereigns and half a one, and writing out a 
cheque for a hundred pounds; “there is a difference 
in your favour now of about five pounds. I con- 
gratulate you!” 

“We'll get all our losses back on ‘Cuban’ next 
week, and plenty more besides,” Lupin said gaily, as 
they went downstairs, ‘Won't we, Carless ?” 

“Is he going to back ‘Cuban’?” Lord Knytebyrde 
asked, in a husky whisper, of Sir Harry. 
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“T believe so; I told him it was a good thing.” 

“Confound him! What did you do that for?” 

“Because I chose. I suppose I have a right to tell 
any one about my own horse if I please!” 

As Carless strolled home down Piccadilly, he 
muttered to himself, as he thought of that evening’s 
loss: “One fifth gone at one shot of what was left! 
Well, it only makes the finish a little nearer, that’s 
all!” 


CHAPTER XI. 


“ Than this, there can be nothing sweeter in life’s hand !” 


“My darling, I love you so dearly that I must have 
your love in return. I loved you, I think, from the 
first moment I saw you. I love you now beyond 
anything in this world. Althea, my dearest, it is to 
be, is it not?” 

“Yes,” she whispered ; “I love you.” | 

His arm had been about her as he spoke, and his 
hand held hers. Now he bent his head, and kissed 
her long and tenderly. “Say it again,” he. said, 
as he released her lips+those lips that no other 
lover's had ever pressed; “say it again! You do 
not know what music such words make in my heart.” 


“T love you,’ she said again, “with all my soul. 
Have you not known it for some time ?” 

“T have hoped it.” 

“You have known it well enough,” she said|, with 
a smile; “you knew it when you kissed my Inands 
last night. Men always know when a woman |is in 
their power.” 

“Perhaps I have not had as much experienge as 
other men, and am awkward in love—and is 
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“T have seen no awkwardness,” she said, looking 
up in his eyes, and trying with one imprisoned hand 
to rearrange the rose in his buttonhole. “ Stop, sir! 
you will be surfeited if you take so many. If you have 
had no experience, you do it very nicely. Romeo 
himself could hardly have whispered sweeter things.” 

“Nor have loved more truly. I wonder if he was 
as intoxicated with happiness as I am?” 

“Are you intoxicated with happiness? Does my 
love make you happy ?”’ 

“Beyond belief, and proud beyond all thought. 
Who is there in all London, or England, that has so 
lovely a—a—a sweetheart? Is not that the word, 
my dearest?” And again the dark head was bent to 
the fair one, and again his lips were pressed to hers. 

“Tt is a pretty word,” she said; “and prettier 
when a secret.” 

“And we are sweethearts?” he asked, as he still 
held her close to him. 

“*es,” touching the rose in his coat with her lips— 
was it not part of him for the time being >-—“ yes! 
I could have been no other man’s. But I am proud 
and happy—so happy !—to be yours.” 

“Give me a guerdon to carry about with me— 
something that has been about you, something that 
has been yours, and will enable me to say that I 
have Althea with me.” 

“What will you have?” 

‘ This,” touching a little lock of curly hair that 
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had escaped from its confinement at the back of her 
neck. “It will not disfigure your pretty head if I 
take it.” 

“ What does it matter if it does? Does not it, and 
the head too, belong to you?” She brought him a 
pair of scissors, and he bent down and cut off the 
little lock ; and again she had to chide him, and to 
tell him that he would soon be surfeited. 

“And what am I to have to remind me of my 
lover when he is absent ?” she asked. 

“IT do not know,” he answered, “for to-day; to- 
morrow, I will get the prettiest ring in Bond Street 
that is worthy of you.” 

“But for to-day? To-day is our day of days; it 
belongs to us and us alone. Give me something! 
This will do. I will never part with it; even when 
its leaves have faded into dust, the dust shall still 
be precious to me!” 

She took the rose from his coat, and kissed it, and 
put it in her dress, while he all the time looked on, 
happy and contented. 

“TI mustn't make too much of you, or I shall spoil 
you. I have already told a story for your sake,” 
she said. 

“What was that?” 

“T sent Daisy off for an afternoon with Lady 
Henrietta, and excused myself on the ground of a 
headache, so that we might be alone, papa being 
certain not to come home till dinner-time.” 
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“You knew what was coming, then?” he said, 
with a smile. 

“T could guess, after your misconduct last night 
in the boat.” 

“Was it misconduct ?” 

“Very sweet misconduct,” she answered. Then 
she said, “ Let us sit down. You have so much to 
tell me. I want to hear the whole history of your 
past life.” 

“But I want to talk about the future,” he said, 
taking his place on the sofa, and drawing her close to 
him ; “the past is nothing to me,—you were not part 
of it,—the future is everything! This is July—nearly 
August. A great many people think the winter 
months very nice ones to get married in, you know.” 

“ Do they,—why ?” with a lovely blush. 

“There are such agreeable places to go to then. 
There is the Riviera, for instance. Nice, in spite of 
its noise and bustle, is awfully amusing, and the 
neighbourhood is a paradise. And then Italy—you 
have never been so far. We must go there!” 

“Hush!” she said, putting her hand on his lips, 
and having it kissed for her pains ; “hush! you are 
too prompt; we must not talk about such things 
yet.” 

‘“Why not? The sooner the better. Do you know 
how anxious I am to have you entirely my own ?” 

“Tam your own now.” 

“But I want you for my wife!” 
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“That I shall be some day; but you must give 
me time.” 

“Why make delay, darling ?” 

“There are many things to cause it. To begin 
with, as you know, there have been different opinions 
held as to the man I was to marry,—if I ever did 
marry. You know what I mean.” 

“Yes, I know,” he answered, and, unwittingly, his 
face became clouded. 

“It does not grieve you?” she said, almost implor- 
ingly. “It was not my fault.” 

“ Darling, do I not know that? Has he not told 
me everything ?” 

“And that I never loved him ?” 

“ He has said so.” 

“Tt is true; I never loved but one man,—him to 
whom I have confessed my love to-day.” 

“Ah!” with a look of radiant happiness. 

_ “You know it, do you not—George?” speaking 
his Christian name for the first time. 

“Yes, dearest ; I am happy in knowing it.” 

“And papa will be so surprised when he hears it. 
He has no suspicion of the real state of the case, 
though he knows that I could never have been 
Frank’s wife.” 

“How does he know that?” George asked. For 
a moment he wondered if, by any possibility, Mr. 
Brand could have found out that Carless was already 
married. “ How does he know that ?” 
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“TI told him,” she answered, “that I had never 
cared for Frank; that I could never marry him.” 

“When did you find that out?” he asked, with a 
lover’s delight—it was natural—in hearing that she 
had never cared for the other man. 

“Long ago,—years ago! As a child, I used to 
submit to being spoken of as Frank’s little wife ; but 
only as a child. As I grew up, the idea became 
distasteful to me; he became so worldly, and seemed 
so heartless; and, at last, I revolted against the idea, 
and determined that it could never be. When you 
were both down at Brookwater, I told him so, or, at 
least, gave him to understand as much.” 

“How did he take it?” George asked, thinking 
that Althea’s declaration to Carless should have 
made the way to speaking of his marriage casier for 
him. 

“He accused me of—of being turned by the sight 
of ‘you. And then we quarrelled, and, I think, he 
knew that it would never be.” (“He was acting a 
part,” George said to himself; “he was always a good 
actor!”) “And then, on the night when he and you 
came to dinner here, and when I went into the square- 
garden with him, he told me that he gad loved 
another woman for two years, and that she would 
be his wife.” . 

“He told you that ?” George said. 

“Yes ; and can you not guess how happy it made 
me? After that I knew that I was free to love you. 
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Free!” she repeated. ‘Whether I was free or not, 
I had learned to love you!” 

“ Althea!” and again the rose would have been 
in danger, had it not been hidden safely away ; 
“and I was idiot enough when first I knew you, and 
heard of the position in which you were supposed to 
stand towards each other, to think that you would 
break your heart when you knew of his lightness of 
faith!” 

“Ah, no! when I heard that, my heart was far too 
full of another’s image! The scene at Brookwater 
was like a reprieve. What he told me in the garden 
outside was my full release. 

“And, do you know,” she went on, “I am not 
quite sure that I am not very angry with you? You 
knew what was going on, and purposely assisted him 
to deceive us all.” And she testified her anger by 
gazing lovingly into his eyes, and smiling at him as 
a woman can only smile at the man she loves with 
her whole heart and soul. 

“Yet you applauded me for it, and praised me for 
being ‘always loyal.” 

“But you should not have been loyal to him at the 
expense ef your faith to me.” 

“JT had not sworn faith to you then, you know. 
You were gradually drawing me towards you with 
every word you spoke, and every look from those 
eyes ; but I had still some mastery left over myself, 
and could keep a secret for a friend.” 
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“Are you not glad that you have no more to keep 
for him ?” 

“Unfortunately, I have more to keep for him. At 
least, I have one. And, until he gives me leave, I 
cannot tell it even to you.” 

“Tt cannot come between us?” she said suddenly, 
with apprehension. 

“Flow can it, darling? It concerns him alone. If 
it did anything, it would help to make our future 
happiness even more certain than it is now.” 

“What is it?” she asked. 

“You are a very Eve,’ he answered, laughing. 
“Should I be ‘always loyal’ if I told you what he 
has confided to me because he believes so thoroughly 
in me?” 

“No,” she said ; “I ought not to ask you. Still, I 
wonder what it can be.” 

“That you will know before long! He told me, 
a day or two back, that it would not be necessary to 
keep it after another month or two.” 

“So long as it is nothing that can come between 
us, I take no interest in his secret.” 

“There is nothing that can do that, darling! 
Since you love me, I can defy fortune. There is no 
combination of fate that could tear you from me in. 
this world, so long as you are true to me.” 

“As I shall be till my last hour. You are my first;. 
and will be my only love. In this life there is no- 
thing for me now but you.” 
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It was indeed, as she had said, “their day of days.” 
To them, it seemed as if this radiant summer after- 
noon was something different from any they had ever 
known before. The very air seemed full of romance 
and of love, and their happiness cast a roseate hue 
on their surroundings. Had the garden of the square 
been some primeval forest, such as that through 
which Hiawatha and Minnehaha wandered, or some 
Eastern flower-laden dell stirred only by the songs of 
nightingales, it could scarcely have appeared fairer in 
their eyes than it did now. Love had lent to every- 
thing about them its charm—had beautified and 
glorified the poorest things. They would have been 
content to pass their days in that old sitting-room of 
“ Bingham’s ” hotel, that had grown so musty with 
constant use, and to see nothing but the parched 
grass out in the garden, and the cabmen dozing on 
their boxes while they waited for their fares, could 
they have been always together. But they knew, and 
were happy, beyond the power of words to express, in 
knowing that the future had brighter things in store for 
them than a life passed thus. They loved each other, 
and there was nothing before them that could happen, 
so far as gither could foresee, to darken their love. 

“And our secret, sweetheart ?” George whispered 
toher. “Are we to keep it a secret for a time, to 
lock it up in our own hearts and hide it from the 
world, and revel in it, or are we to make our good 
fortune known ?” 
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“It is for you to say. I have given myself to you; 
you must be the sole guide of our actions.” 

“Let it be a secret for just a little while, then,” he 
said, as he drew her to his heart again, “just for a 
little week or two. Let us have our happiness all 
to ourselves, without another creature in the world 
sharing it; let us have it as something that belongs 
to us and us alone, and then proclaim it. Shall it 
be so?” 

“Tt shall be now, as always, what you wish. Your 
wishes shall be my law; and even if they were hard 
ones, I would still obey them.” 

“There shall never be a wish of mine that shall 
appear hard to you, Althea.” 

After a pause—a pause which those who are, or 
have been, lovers may fill up—she said,— 

‘““T have never seen your house yet, you know. I 
must see it before I go back to Brookwater.” 

“Yes; it will, perhaps, be your only opportunity. 
I suppose,” speaking with emphasis, “that it will 
not be very long before I am allowed to give it 
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up. 

“TI suppose so. And that friend of yours?” she 
asked, with a smile that showed him she had read his 
secret. “I shall see him?” 

“Do you not know now that you have seen him? 
I betrayed myself, or was betrayed into speaking of 
my past, unwittingly. I hope you believe that I was 
not trying to ingratiate myself into your good will, 
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not trying to win your love by recounting what had 
happened to me years ago.” 

“No,” she answered; “I never thought that. Yet 
something in your tone, not quite at the first, but 
later, told me that you were the man who had been 
so cruelly deceived. Oh, George!” with womanly 
fear and anxiety rising in her breast, “you did not 
love her—that woman who betrayed you so—as 
much as you do me, did you?” 

“Looking back on the past, from the ground on 
which I stand now,” he answered, soothing her, “I 
think I cannot have loved her at all. Certainly, I 
could never have loved her as I love you.” 

“ How do you know that?” 

“Because I lost her and bore the loss, and lived on. 
If I lost you, I should die. I could not live without 
you.” 

“Yet you spoke sadly of her to me. It was your 
tone of sadness that made me think you were the 
man whom you were speaking of as ‘ your friend.” 

“T think my sadness was caused more by the fact 
that a woman could be so base, than at her having 
behaved basely to me. Do not let us talk about her, 
darling. , She paid the forfeit of her sins, and has 
been long dead and forgotten by me-—at least, since 
I have known you. Why should we think of her ?” 

“T hate to think that you should ever have loved 
her,—that any other woman should ever have come 
before me in your heart!” 
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“It was so different with her. And remember that 
she never cared for me—never could have cared about 
me. And I do not think, if I had loved her as I love 
you, that I could have forgiven her, even on her 
death-bed. But, my dearest, do not let us recall that 
time—let us only think of the future.” 

“You would not change, even if she could come 
back from the grave? I am only a woman, George ; 
I cannot help hating to think of her.” 

“If she could come back from the grave, and stand 
before me as pure as she must have been once—if 
she could do that, I could not love her now. I have 
forgotten at last that she ever existed ; her memory 
is forever blotted from my mind by my love of you. 
Will you not forget her also?” 

“Yes,” she answered; “I will forgct her, or remem- 
ber her only, in trying to make amends to you for 
her treatment of you. I will live only to make you 
happy—live only in and for your love.” 

And she leant over him and touched him as she 
spoke, 


CHAPTER XII. 
“T see the way, and straight I will pursue it.” 


It was to be kept secret for some little time, they 
had agreed, and certainly it was so far kept secret 
that they, themselves, told no one of their love; yet 
it was soon known to two people, at least—to Daisy 
and to Carless. These two were, in very different 
ways, far-seeing mortals; and, while Carless was 
accustomed to easily reading the ideas of most people 
with whom he was thrown into contact, and of bring- 
ing a very worldly-trained mind to bear upon the 
generality of things that came under his notice, 
Daisy was also able to construe very accurately the 
demeanour of those amongst whom she passed her 
life. : 

“Do you remember when I fell in love with 
Gerald?” she asked her sister, a few evenings after 
. the events recorded in the previous chapter had taken 
place. They were in the large bedroom they 
occupied together at “ Bingham’s,” and were dressing 
for dinner—a dinner at which both Carless and 
George were again to be present. 

“Yes, Daisy,” Althea answered ; “I do, indeed. I 
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thought what was coming when he used to ride over 
from Oldchester barracks every afternoon, and seemed 
to think lawn-tennis the most delightful of games to 
play all through the long evenings.” 

“He played well, too!” Daisy said, letting her 
mind wander back to those happy days of the last 
summer, when the handsome young lieutenant of the 
Hundred and Twentieth Regiment (it had not then 
been known by its present absurd title of “H.R.H. 
the Duke of Southshire’s West Southshire Border- 
ers,” and its gallant lieutenant-colonel had, as yet, 
gone into no paroxysms of rage at having to roar 
out that string of appellations when ordering it to 
“march”) used to think life only worth living when 
with her. “He played well, too, though he did let 
me win every game!” 3 

“And won your innocent heart in return,’ Althea 
said. 

“Poor boy! I wonder if he plays much at 
“'Ntigger,’ as he calls it? He swore he would never 
touch another bat till he played with me again at 
Brookwater. But I don’t want to talk about Gerald 
just now,” Daisy said, ruthlessly banishing fond 
memories of her absent lover from her mind for the 
moment, and reverting to the remark that had given 
rise to these recollections. “I ask, do you remember 
when IJ fell in love with him?” 

“And I say that I do, indeed. And I can also 
remember the night when you told me that he had 
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proposed, and more, that he would never come back 
from India unless you accepted him. My pet, I can 
remember everything, even to your hiding your head 
on my shoulder and acknowledging that you had 
said ‘ Yes,’ and had let him kiss you.” 

“IT wonder when he will kiss me again,” Daisy 
said, once more wandering to the past. “I wish he 
had the chance now, instead of grilling in that horrid 
place!” And then she again discarded his memory, 
and said, ‘Oh, you can; I am glad to hear it!” 

“Why, dear?” Althea asked unconsciously, as she 
put a few artistic touches to her sister’s hair, their 
maid having been left behind. She still thought 
that her secret was safe, and only shared by him. 
“Why, dear?” 

“Because you are a humbug!” Daisy answered, 
bursting into a merry laugh. “A regular humbug! 
I believe the Americans had you in their eye when 
they thought of calling deceitful people ‘frauds,’ ” 

“ Am I deceitful, Daisy?” her sister asked, know- 
ing at once that in this quarter, at least, her happi- 
ness was discovered. 

““Am I deceitful?’ Rather ask, ‘Am I not stupid ?’ 
You silly Althea ; why, you are worse than the os- 
trich, who, by-the-bye, I should never have believed 
was as idiotic as travellers make out, if I had not 
known you! Althea, the momentous moment has 
come to you, as ‘to all of us ove cometh, and cometh 
soon or late.” That’s what Macaulay meant, only he 
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said ‘death. And, ostrich-like, you thought you 
could hide it by metaphorically burying your head in 
the sand. But your queenly dignity, your majestic 
silence,—what a splendid Lady Macbeth you would 
make, only you are too pretty !—are useless, my dear. 
There is no good in trying to disguise the solemn 
fact—not from me, at least. You love George Al- 
leyn!” 

“Yes,” she said. ‘I did not mean to tell you just 
yet; but itis true. I do love him.” 

“ And George Alleyn loves you!” Daisy said, not 
asking a question, but proclaiming what her convic- 
tions told her was a fact. 

“Yes,” Althea again answered—this time with a 
happy smile. “Yes, he loves me!” 

“Then how dared you try to disguise the fact 
from me?” her sister asked, with mock indignation. 

“We agreed to tell no one for a few days; 
we : 

“#\nd told every one directly. Why, your glances 
were enough to let people into the secret, to say 
nothing of your abstraction when not speaking to 
each other. My own belief is that papa has long 
since discovered what is going on—shortsighted as 
he is—and Frank knows it for a certainty!” 

“JT cannot help it, if it is so,” Althea answered. 
“And what does it matter? We should soon have 
told you all.” 

“ But what will Frank say?” Daisy asked. 
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“ He will say nothing.” 

“Nothing! What about the understanding, the 
arrangement between you ?” 

“There is no arrangement between us, dear; and, 
instead of an understanding, there has been only a 
misunderstanding that has existed for a very long 
time.” 

“Oh!” Daisy said. “Then it was never your in- 
tention to become Mrs. Carless ?” 

“No; certainly it has not been for a very long time. 
Believe me, Frank will not be disappointed.” 

“T don’t understand it all,” Daisy said. “And you 
are going to marry Mr. Alleyn ?” 

“ Certainly, darling, since we love each other.” 

“In spite of whether papa consents or not ?” 

“T think papa will give his consent,” Althea an- 
swered. 

“And, after all, perhaps you will be married before 
me!” Daisy exclaimed ; “and I shall have to be 
your bridesmaid, instead of you being mine.” — « 

“You will not grudge me my happiness on that 
account, will you?” 

“Grudge you, Althea,” her sister said, making a 
spring at her; “grudge you! I would give anything 
and everything I have in this world to make you 
happy. It is not likely I should envy you your happi- 
ness,” 

That night, Carless took the opportunity of being 
alone with Althea on the balcony to say to her,— 
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“Well, Althea, are you satisfied ?” 

“ Satisfied with what ?” she asked quietly. 

“With the course of events. You know what I 
mean—do you feel happier for having won George’s 
love?” 

“Tt makes me very happy, of course,” she said, 
“though I scarcely know how you divined it, unless 
he told you.” A 7 

“Don't you?” he said, with a smile that had very 
little mirth in it. “Do you not think’—repeating 
Daisy’s remark in the spirit, if not the letter—“that 
one can sometimes form an opinion of what is going 
on in a person’s mind by their actions, and that they 
occasionally show upon their faces what they feel in 
their hearts ?” 

“If that were always the case, and a test to be 
relied upon, I should say that you are very un- 
happy.” 

“Then it fails in my case,” he said. “I—I am 
happy enough. But I was talking about you and 
George. Althea, I am honestly glad that it is to 
be!” 

“You are? You do not bear me any unkindness 
because—of—of the past? You will not ceage to be 
his friend—to be my friend—because he has taken 
this place in my heart ?” 

“Althea, my dear,” speaking to her with the old 
familiarity of other, and better, days, “I bear you 
nothing but good wishes, kindly thoughts. If there 
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was the slightest possibility that any prayers of mine 
would be heard, I. would pray that you may both be 
happy.” 

‘Why do you speak so bitterly of yourself? Why 
should not prayers of yours be heard?” she asked, 
looking at him steadily. 

“They have not been much in my way hitherto ; 
they would be useless now. But do not let us wan- 
der away from the subject. Remember what I say 
to you now—now, when for the first time I am 
speaking to you of the happy future that is before 
you ; remember in years to come that I wished you 
both happiness, and that, from the bottom of my 
heart, I hope sincerely that your lives may be cloud- 
less.” 

“J will remember; but why tell me to do so in 
years to come? You will be near us always; you 
will be able to see our happiness, and to share in it. 
Are you not his and my oldest friend ?” and she laid 
her hand upon his arm as she spoke. 

“Whether I am near you or not,” he answered, 
rising and preparing to enter the sitting-room, “do 
not forget that I wish you both well. Come, if we 
are going to this ball, we had better go. It is the 
last of the season ; there will be a frightful crush!” 

They were asked that night to a ball given by a 
lady with whom the Brands, Lady Henrietta Durfey, 
and Carless were all well acquainted ; and, although 
it has not been thought fit to trouble the reader with 
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an introduction to her, they had seen her two or 
three times during this last visit to London, and had, 
on one occasion, taken George to be presented to her. 
This ball was an annual affair, and, being invariably 
given by her on the last Friday before the Goodwood 
week, was always a great success. People who were 
in “society ” went; some, who liked dancing, because 
it was the last opportunity they would have of dis- 
porting themselves for some time to come; and those 
who did not like dancing, because they felt quite a 
pleasure in thinking that it was the last time in which 
they could be expected to go through the exercise 
for the amusement of their friends. And there was 
generally a frightful struggle for invitations amongst 
those roturiers who were just forcing their way into 
“society,” in which struggle very few were success- 
ful, which of course gave it an additional zest ; and 
some thought it was almost as great a pleasure as the 
ball itself to be able to tell people, who could not get 
there, that they had been able to go themselves, 

George and Carless followed the Miss Brands and 
their father in a cab, and, after having managed at 
last to reach their hostess, the latter gentleman de- 
tached himself from his friends. ‘ 

“YT will come back to you for the first waltz,” he 
said to Daisy, scratching his name on her card, “and 
George can look after Althea. Meanwhile, I am 
going to see who is here ;” and he wandered away 
from them. 
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He met a good many friends at this last great 
véunion of the season, and, in spite of his being what 
Sir Harry Laurington had once called him, “a nasty- 
tongued fellow,” they all were pleased to see him—the 
men included—and spoke pleasantly to him. 

“You are changed, though, since I saw you last,’ 
one delicate, golden-haired woman said, as she looked 
him straight in the face; “and you are not looking 
well! Pray what kind of a life have you been lead- 
ing lately ?” 

“A quieter one than I ever led before, Mrs. Eddy- 
stone,” he answered her. She was the lady about 
whom his wife had once spoken angrily, speaking 
satirically of her as “an immaculate woman,” and 
coupling her name with that of Lady Henrietta 
Durfey’s. 

“A quieter one than I ever led before. The last 
six months of it would bear microscopic inspection.” 

“Oh, indeed! which no doubt accounts for the 
fact that none of your old friends ever see you 
now.” 

“T thought you were out of town, or I would have 
called.” 

“No, you did not, for Hetty Durfey knew differ- 
ently, and you have seen her. However, for the sake 
of old times, I forgive you; and you may call in 
Eccleston Square, if you choose—the week after 
Goodwood, of course.” And she gathered up her 
dress, and went off on her partner’s arm. 
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“Mr. Carless, isn’t it?” her partner asked, as he 
put his arm round her waist. “Good-looking man, 
though not altogether an English type. Do you 
forgive every one as freely as you did him, Mrs. 
Eddystone ?” 

“Frank Carless is one of my oldest friends,” she 
answered, “and some of the happiest days of my life 
have been spent in his society ; that’s all.” And she 
spun away with him. 

“Oh, here you are!” Carless said to Lady Henri- 
etta, as he found her sitting with Mrs. Repton in a 
retired part of the rooms, and evidently not caring 
to dance. “How do you do, Mrs. Repton? I sup- 
pose you have not got a dance left, Lady Henri- 
etta?” 

“J have not got one engaged yet,” she said, smiling. 
“There's my programme,” holding it out to him, 
“you can put yourself down for what you like.” 

“Qne waltz, then; not the next—that’s Daisy’s. 
Why aren’t you dancing ?” 

“Tam tired of dancing now-a-days. How I loved 
it once, too!—but you see I am willing to dance 
with you.” 

“You could hardly refuse such an old friend,” quiet 
Mrs. Repton said. 

“Excuse me a moment,’ Carless exclaimed ; 
“there’s a man I want to see; I haven't seen him 
for a long while!” 

“T wonder who that gentleman is?” Mrs. Repton 
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said, referring to the man Carless had gone up to, 
and was now shaking hands with. ‘I don't seem to 
know his face at all.” 

“He is very like a gentleman who went out to 
India some time ago, and made quite a name by 
discovering an antidote to some of the native poisons. 
I know he was called as a witness in the celebrated 
‘Tanjore’ case, in which the Rajah was accused of 
trying to assassinate his Prime Minister,—that is, if 
it is the same man.” 

“Dear me! quite a celebrity! Where could Mr. 
Carless ever have met him before?” 

“He went out a good deal before he got his 
appointment in India. I suppose they must have 
known something of cach other in those days.” 

Carless brought the gentleman in question up to 
Mrs. Repton and Lady Henrietta, and introduced 
him. “Mr. Rose, a friend of mine just home from 
Madras, is very anxious to dance the next waltz. 
Will you give it him, Lady Henrietta?” 

She acquiesced, more with the desire to do what 
he asked than to gratify Mr. Rose ; and Carless, say- 
ing that he would join them again shortly went for 
his dar’ce with Daisy. 

“T find Carless much changed, Lady Henrietta,’ 
the physician said. “ Have you observed it? or does 
frequent intercourse prevent his friends from remark- 
ing any alteration in him?” 

“T have noticed nothing,” she answered, “except 
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that he is not looking very well just now. I suppv. 
it is the excitement of a London season.” 

“Perhaps ; but he looks older than he should. He 
can scarcely be more than thirty.” 

“TI believe that is about his age.” 

“He has the eye of a man of forty. Perhaps, how- 
ever, it is, as you say, the London life that gives it. 
It is a bad one for the constitution.” 

“Worse than India?” she asked. 

“Certainly,” he said, “the life is worse. If people 
in India could have the climate of England, or people 
-in London could live the life that is led in India, 
neither ought ever to die. And one gets up at day- 
break there, and does not go to a ball or a stuffy 
theatre every night of their life.” 

‘“Yet people seem to die there.” 

“They kill themselves with ‘B. and S.,’ or their 
constitutions are bad. On the other hand, many 
men, pass forty years of their lives in India, and are 
as healthy—and look so, too—as a country farmer.” 

Carless came back at this moment, bringing Daisy 
with him, and he was shortly followed by Althea 
and George; and Mr. Brand soon made his way to 
them. While they were all talking together, Lord 
Knytebyrde went by, but contented himself with 
bowing and passing on. 

“There is another face I remember,” Mr. Rose 
said. “It is Lord Knytebyrde, I think. He should 
be getting on, too, if he is still leading his old life.” 
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“He is,” Carless said, with a significant glance at 
Lady Henrietta, and not noticing the ‘‘too”; “he 
is. He has given up most of his old amusements, 
and has taken to drink and gossip.” 

“The latter won’t hurt him,” Mr. Rose said. 

“No; it hurts others,” Carless answered. 

The ball went on till very early hours, and the 
party from “ Bingham’s” stayed until three o'clock, 
when Mr. Brand’s release came. 

“It is a shame to keep you here any longer, papa,” 
Althea said; “if Mr. Alleyn will get us our carriage, 
we will go now.” 

It had been one of the happiest nights of her ex- 
istence. With George at her side, or dancing with him, 
she had felt as though she had nothing left now to 
ask of Heaven, and as if everything in this world was 
working to make up her sum of delight. It was the 
first ball, too, at which they had ever been together, 
and that seemed to her like an omen of happiness. 

“YT shall remember this ball all my life,” she whis- 
pered to him in the interval of a dance, “no matter 
how many more I may go to. I shall remember it 
as the first one at which I ever danced with you.” 

“And I, too,” he answered, “will remember it. 
Iam not much of a dancing man, but I would go 
to a ball every night to be with you ; though,” with 
a happy smile, “thank Heaven! I shall soon have 
you altogether for my own—shall I not ?” 

“Yes,” she whispered again; “I am yours for ever.” 
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They all parted outside the house ; and—after the 
‘“‘Good-nights” had been said, and the idea laughed 
at of saying “Good-night” on a summer morning, 
when it was already daylight, and the sun risen— 
George, Carless, and Mr. Rose went off together. 

“We may as well walk as far as ‘The Alexandra’ 
with you,” Carless said; “ech, George? Half an hour, 
more or less, doesn’t much matter now.” 

“Certainly,” George said; “the fresh air is de- 
licious,” 

“Yes,” Mr. Rose said, in answer to a question of 
Carless’s, as they all strolled along, noticing the signs 
of another day’s work beginning; “yes, I think I 
shall stay in England for some time—at least, stay 
away from India. I shall make ‘The Alexandra’ 
my head-quarters, too, so you might look me up now 
and then,” directing his invitation to them both, and 
they both promiscd to do so. 

“Tat was a queer case of the Rajah’s of Tanjore,” 
Carless said. “Every one took a great interest in 
it, especially those who knew you. Rose was the 
toxicologist—that’s the name, isn’t it >—examined in 
the case, you know,” he said, turning round to George. 
“T suppose he did mean to poison his Prime jMinis- 
ter?” to Rose. 

“Mean it!” that gentleman replied; “I should 
think he did mean it! Why, after he was arrested, 
and his palace searched, they found over fifty differ- 
ent poisons in his private rooms.” 
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“ By Jove!” Carless and George exclaimed. 

“And some of them were queer ones, too!” Rose 
went on; “they would have puzzled some of your 
London analysts, and Sir Robert Christison into the 
bargain, if he had still been alive. There was one 
that was handed to me that had neither colour nor 
smell, and only the very slightest possible taste,—in 
fact, it seemed like nothing but a phial of water ; 
yet five drops of it killed an ox three minutes after 
it had swallowed it, and a drop in a pint of milk 
caused a cat to die three hours after it had taken it.” 

“What was it?” Carless asked; and George 
thought he seemed more interested in the question 
than he usually was in scientific matters, or things 
he did not thoroughly understand. 

“God knows! Some fiendish decoction that those 
Eastern devils alone understand. I subjected it to 
every test, and so did half a dozen other fellows, and 
we could make nothing of it. It was a vegetable 
poison, and that was all we could find out; but 
what the root or plant was, from which it had been 
obtained, we could not discover. However, I have 
brought home several phials of it, and am going to 
see if gany of the London men can give us a clue to 
what it is.” 

“Is it—did the animals you gave it to suffer much 
pain in dying?” Carless asked. 

“None at all, I should think. Their backs were 
a little curved,—not so much as is usual with com- 
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mon poisons, though,—and ° their eyes were very 
much distended. As to actual pain, I doubt if they 
suffered at all; they were more like people overcome 
by a stupor, and who die in it. Well, here’s the 
hotel; you had better come in, and have some 
coffee.” 

But ncither George nor Carless would go in, de- 
claring that they were both tired and wanted rest. 

“Well,” Mr. Rose said, “don’t forget to look me 
up. Oh, by-the-bye, shall we meet at Goodwood ?” 

“T shall certainly not go,’ George said. “I am 
no racing man ; that is more in Frank's line.” 

“J shall not be there, though,” Carless said; “I 
am sick of it.” 

“T want to run down,” Mr. Rose said. “I haven't 
seen an English race for a good Jong time. But if 
I don’t see you there, don’t forget to look me up, 
both of you. I am sure to be found either at the 
hotel,pr my club—the ‘ Oriental.’ ” 

“T will come without fail,” Carless said. 

“So will I,” George said. 

“Good-bye, then, for t present.” And they 
shook hands and parted. y 

“He seems a clever sort of fellow,” George said, 
as they got into a hansom that was crawling about 
in the early morning. 

“ Oh, yes,” Carless answered ; “he is. Got a good 
berth, too, of it. Mind you, the study of those 
poisons must be awfully interesting.” 
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“So you seemed to think. You took more interest 
in his description of that poison he was telling us 
about, than I have seen you take in anything for a 


long time.” 
“Did 1? I didn’t know it.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 


“* And what love can do, that dares love attempt.” 


‘“AND now, my dears, you can fix your time for 
returning to Brookwater,” Mr. Brand said to his 
daughters, the day after the ball. “I don’t want to 
hurry you, of course; but still, as the conference is 
over, there is nothing to keep us in town,—unless you 
want to stop!” 

“What do you think, Althea?” Daisy asked, from 
the sofa on which she was lying, feeling rather tired 
after the previous night’s dancing. 

“Tam rcady when papa is,” her sister answered. 
“Poor papa! You have not had any of our delightful 
outings, You have not even been to Richmond Park 
with us!” 

“Nor up the river to Cookham, nor Ditton, nor 
anywhere else!” Daisy said, who had now got to 
know the names of the different places of resort above 
bridge almost as well as a waterman. 

“ Never mind,” Mr. Brand answered ; “at least, you 
have enjoyed yourselves. And I have taken an in- 


terest in what I had to do.” 
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“T think we ought to have another picnic before 
we go home,” Daisy said, “and take papa!” 

“TI thought we were to go and see Mr. Alleyn’s 
little house one day,” Mr. Brand remarked. 

“Oh, yes, so we were. Althea, you must ask him 
when we are to go and see it.” 

“Why should not you ask him?” her father said. 
“Ts he not as glad of your society as Althea’s ?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” Daisy answered, with a look 
at her sister. “Althea and he seem to arrange things 
better.” Then she got up from her sofa, and, saying 
that she was tired and should go to her own room for 
a nap, she left them together. 

“Tell him now!” she whispered to her sister as 
she went out; “why shouldn’t you? There is no 
harm in falling head over ears in love.” 

Althea sat silent for some moments, thinking of 
Daisy's suggestion, and wondering if her father would 
be surprised at the revelation. At least, she thought, 
he could not be angry with her for it. It was not 
possible that any father could be angry with his 
daughter for being in love with such a man as 
George! And then she wondered if George would 
like her disclosing their love so soon, or would prefer 
to break the news to him himself. And, suddenly, she 
determined that she herself would break it to him— 
deciding quickly, as people often do decide when they 
make up their minds at last. Why should she have 
a secret from him? she asked herself. She had had 
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one once—the secret of her determination never to 
marry Frank Carless, if, by any possibility, she could 
avoid doing so; she would have no more, Was he 
not everything to them that was good and fatherly, 
why should she not take him into her confidence, and 
tell him that which he ought to know? 

“Papa,” she said, going up to where he was, and 
seating herself very close to him; “ papa, I want to 
say something to you!” 

“Well, child, what is it?” He thought it was 
something in connection with the matter on which he 
and she had talked once before—the matter of her 
supposed engagement with Frank Carless, Although 
he had never mentioned it to her again, nor said any- 
thing on the subject to him,—having promised her 
that he would not do so,—yet he had thought about 
it a great deal. It had made him unhappy, too, 
though he had carefully disguised his unhappiness 
from her, and he had thought sometimes that, after all, 
he was not doing right by her, nor consulting her 
interest in not speaking to him and demanding an 
explanation of his conduct. And now it seemed as 
though some explanation was forthcoming, though 
from her and not from him, and he hoped that, what 
he was going to hear would be satisfactory. 

“You remember, papa,” Althea said, “a conversa- 
tion that we had at Brookwater when they—Frank 
and Mr. Alleyn—were there ?” 

“Yes, I remember.” 
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“ And what I told you with reference to any idea 
there might be in people's minds about my ever 
marrying Frank ?” 

“Yes,” he said ; “ yes.” 

“Well, papa, it is positively certain that I shall 
never marry him now.” 

“Why? Do you dislike him so? Has he grown 
distasteful to you?” 

“No, I do not dislike him; but—oh, papa!—lI 
love some one else!” 

“Good heavens!” Mr. Brand exclaimed, thoroughly 
astonished. 

“Papa, I love Mr. Alleyn.” 

“Mr. Alleyn! Does he know you love him?” 

“ Ah, yes, indeed, and loves me!” 

“You know that ?” 

“Yes !—he has told me so, a week ago.” 

“This is a surprise! It is very sudden! I had no 
idea of such a thing!” 

“Oh, papa, you are not angry with me!” 

“Angry! child; no, certainly not. Mr. Alleyn, as 
far as I can judge, seems to be a man of honour 
and a gentleman, and probably one who will make 
his mark; but it seems so sudden—you have known 
each other so short a time!” 

“Long enough to love one another, papa. I think 
if one did not love another after they had been 
together for a month—as we were at Brookwater— 
they would hardly come to love them at all.” 
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“And you are both sure of your love?” he asked. 

“Certain. I shall never love any one else but him, 
and I shall love him all my life.” 

“But what will people say ?” 

“Say, papa! what can they say ?—what dare any- 
one say? Is he not worthy of my love?” 

“I did not mean that, Althea,’ Mr. Brand said, 
stroking her head. “I meant, what will people 
say who have looked upon you as Frank’s future 
wife?” 

“Say that they have been mistaken, I suppose! 
What will it matter to us—to him and me—what 
they say ?” 

‘““* All for love and the world well lost, eh?” Mr. 
Brand said, quoting. 

“T should think everything in the world, except 
you and Daisy, well lost for the sake of his love,” 
she answered. 

“ Oh!” Mr. Brand said; “then I suppose there is 
no doubt about it. But have you thought of what 
you are going to say to Frank ?” 

“There is nothing to say to him. He knows the 
state of things.” 

“You mean that you have already told him ?,’ 

“He has found it out,—divined it, I suppose. I 
think he discovered, either by George’s manner or by 
mine, that we loved each other, and then he told me 
that there was nothing he wished for in this world 
more than that we should be happy.” 

VOL, IL. e N 
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“He resigns himself easily,” Mr. Brand said, feel- 
ing almost a dislike for the man who might have had 
his beloved daughter for a wife, and yet seemed to 
think her of so little worth that he let another win 
her, “ He resigns himself very easily !” 

“Ts it not better so, papa, since it would have been 
impossible for us ever to be anything to each other? 
I could never have been his wife, and he has known 
it for some time. And he has another reason for 
‘resigning’ himself.” 

“Yes! What is it ?” 

“That he loves another woman. He has loved her 
for two years, he says.” 

“What! He has loved another woman for two 
years, and yet has chosen to masquerade as your 
future husband! Why, he must be a scoundrel!” 

“No, papa, I do not think he is that! Remember 
that he must have known I did not love him.” 

“Why could he not tell us the true state of the 
case? It would have made things pleasanter—in 
Southshire, at least !” 

“He had good reasons, perhaps. It may be that 
he dreaded reproaches, from you if not from me, 
and thought that all would come well in the end. 
And it has, papa dear, has it not?” she said, slipping 
from her place to the floor, and crossing her hands on 
his knee, and looking up into his face ; “it has come 
well! Qh, papa, I am happier in my love, prouder in 
it than I ever thought or dreamed of being ; you will 
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let me keep my happiness, and will like him for my 
sake, will you not ?” 

“Yes, my darling; I like him now, and I think, 
even if I did not, I would try to do so for your sake.” 

“And you will give your consent, and bless our 
love, as you have blessed Daisy's? ‘Bless me, even 
me, too, oh, my father!’” she exclaimed; and, as the 
words of the Book that all her life she had been taught 
to reverence and obey escaped from her lips, she laid 
her head upon his knce and wept for happiness. 

“God bless and keep you, my child,” he said, 
stroking her hair; “God bless you!” And, as she 
rose and clung to him, and whispered, while she wept 
for joy, that, much as she loved George, she could 
never have been happy in her love had he not smiled 
upon it and approved it, he folded her to his heart 
and told her that to make her and her sister happy 
was the object of his life. 

“A bountiful Providence sent you to solace my old 
age,’ he said. “Can I do more than strive to make 
your lives prosperous and happy ?” 

“ And now we are going to leave you, papa?” she 
said remorsefully, thinking that, after all, they had 
been, like other children, very selfish. “We have 
taken all your love and goodness, and we repay it by 
giving ourselves to strangers who win our hearts.” 

“But you do not leave me. Shall I not always 
have you near me, perhaps with me for part of the 
year?” 
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“Yes,” she said, still clinging to him; “yes, papa 
darling, nothing must ever separate us for long.” 

So, when George spoke to Mr. Brand, it may be 
conceived that his suit was not long in granting. 

“Tt was a great surprise to me, aS you may 
imagine,” the Rector said, “as for years it had al- 
ways been thought that Althea and Frank would, 
some day, become man and wife. However, it seems 
that I, if no one else, was mistaken. When did you 
first know that there was no possibility of such a 
thing ?” 

“Mr. Brand,” George said, “before I ever knew 
you—when I had only heard of you from Frank—I 
knew that his honour bound him to another woman. 
Then, when we were on the road down to Brook- 
water, he hinted that he was supposed to be engaged 
to Althea. Of course I knew that, in the circum- 
stances, such a thing should not be allowed to con- 
tinue,—I mean that such an idea should nat be 
allowed to remain in people’s minds,—and I tried to 
persuade him to be open and candid with you.” 

“Without success apparently?” Mr. Brand said 
quietly. 

“Without success at first. This love of his for 
another lady had been confided to me as a secret, 
and one that he bound me over not to divulge till he 
gave me permission. This he would not do; but, at 
last—and this shows that his heart is in the right 
place—when he found that I loved Althea, he did 
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undeceive her, and did show her that, if she cared for 
my love, she was free to receive it, as far as he was 
concerned.” 

“Tt is a pity that he could not have been more 
frank!” 

“Tt is a thousand pities! But, thank Heaven, all 
has come right ; and though his want of candour will 
yet cause him a great deal of discomfort, everything 
with him will also come right at last.” 

“Do we know the lady whom he loves ?” 

“No,” George answered ; “that is part of his secret 
—for he still has a secret !” 

“It isa pity. Is she worthy of him?” 

“Most undoubtedly,” George answered. “A bet- 
ter woman never lived. She was not his equal in 
social position, but, with that exception, she is fitted 
to be any man’s wife,” 

“ And is a lady in her manners ?” 

“ As much so as any in the land.” 

“T am glad to hear it.” 

Their conversation about the future was a long 
one; but there was nothing on which they did not 
agree, nor that for a moment darkened the prospects 
of ultimate happiness for Althea and Georg@ The 
latter spoke very frankly on the subject of his means, 
a subject on which Mr. Brand had been entirely 
ignorant, and on which, indeed—since he had had no 
idea of what was occurring in the hearts of George 
and his daughter—he had never thought at all. 
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“T suppose,” George said, “that my means are 
sufficient to allow me to think of taking a wife. I 
am in receipt of about eight hundred a year, which 
up to now I have not spent, there being generally a 
hundred or so left over on the 31st of December; 
and my lawyer tells me that I could make my income 
nearly double, by allowing him to invest the capital 
at better interest. And my publisher says that each 
volume of my book makes it more and more prob- 
able that the whole, when completed, will bring in 
something worth having. But I do not count upon 
that at all. Publishers’ ideas of what is worth having 
do not always agree with those of authors.” 

“There is no doubt, I see, that you are ina posi- 
tion to get married ; and Althea will not be entirely 
without means of her own, you know.” 

“YT have never given a thought to that,” George 
said, and what he said was true. He had never 
calculated upon her bringing one penny to him.. “I 
have looked upon our future as entirely in my hands.” 

“No doubt a good thing for a man intending to 
marry todo. It is, of course, best for him to be able 
to provide for the future of his wife and himself, and 
any chirdren that fortune may send them. At the 
same time, if the woman he loves happens to have 
something of her own, so much the better, Both 
my girls have already money of their poor mother’s, 
and, at my death, they will have more. Altogether 
it will not be anything very great—certainly nothing 
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to entitle them to be called heiresses, or rich women, 
or anything of that kind, but enough to have kept 
them in comfort had they never married. A con- 
tingency,” Mr. Brand added, “ which now is not likely 
to occur.” 

“Ts it a contingency, the non-occurrence of which 
you will regret ?” 

“No, indeed ; God forbid that I should be so sel- 
fish! But, if possible, I should like to make some 
stipulation with you, as I have made with Daisy's 
future husband—a stipulation that you and Althea 
will pass as much of your time as possible with me 
in the old home. It will be a solitary one when both 
are gone,” 

“There will not be the slightest necessity for 
making such a stipulation. Althea shall be free to 
be with you, whenever you or she desire it. Indeed, 
if she liked, I should be glad enough to make my 
home in Southshire, even at Brookwater if a place 
could be obtained. I am neither in love with Lon- 
don nor bound to it, and have only lived here because 
it is the best place for a bachelor.” 

“It would not interfere with your work?” Mr, 
Brand asked, delighted with the idea. It was exactly 
what he had always hoped would be the case if 
Althea had married Frank Carless ; but, in spite of 
that gentleman’s home, or what should have been 
his home, being so near, he had had doubts as to 
whether he would consent to live in the country. 
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When, therefore, George, on whom the county had 
no claims, proposed to settle in it, he was overjoyed 
with the prospect. Still, he did not wish him to do 
so, should it in any way prevent him carrying on 
successfully the task he had undertaken. 

“Oh, no,” George said, in answer to his question ; 
“TI can do my work in the country as well as in town, 
for the matter of that. I have managed to procure 
books of reference of my own as I have gone on, 
and anything else may be obtained by an occasional 
week of hard work at the British Museum. Or I 
could have an agent in town to make extracts for 
me.” 

“An agent?” Mr. Brand said. “Are there agents 
for such things ?” 

“ As for everything else,” George said, with a laugh. 
“There are hundreds of ladies and gentlemen in Lon- 
don at the present moment, who are employed by 
authors engaged on works requiring, to make them 
accurate, a good deal of reference to others; and 
these ladies and gentlemen will work all day long 
in the British, or any other, museum, making such 
references and extracts for very moderate remunera- 
tion.” « 

“Tt must be slavery!” Mr. Brand exclaimed. 

“Tt is bread-winning,” George answered. “In a 
city like London, the majority must earn their living 
by anything that comes in their way. This is one of 
the ways of doing so.” 
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“Well,” Mr. Brand said, after George had given 
him a few more particulars as to the manner in 
which thousands of poor gentlefolk strove to keep 
body and soul together—“ well, if you can manage to 
find your home in Southshire, it will make me happy 
for the rest of my days, and I will give Althea to 
you without a moment’s regret.” 

“She has only to say the word,” George answered, 
“and it shall be done.” 

“And now, darling,” George said to Althea, when 
she had returned to the sitting-room, and Mr. Brand 
had left them together again, after telling her that 
he approved her choice—“and now, since we are 
known to be engaged, you must say when it is to 
be. You will not keep me waiting long, will you ?” 

“When do you want it to be?” she asked, looking 
up at him. 

“‘T should like it to be at oncce—this week, if I 
had gmy way—but I suppose that would hardly do. 
When is the earliest date we can fix?” 

‘“Some time next year, I suppose,” she answered. 
“ That will be long enough to wait.” 

“Long enough! I should think so. Why, you 
don’t imagine that I am going to wait until then, do 
you ?” he asked masterfully. 

“Tt is not long,” she whispered, “if you love me.” 

“T love you so dearly that I will zo¢ wait until 
next year. Come, this is July—nearly August ; let us 
say in three months’ time—in November.” 
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“Tt is so soon,’ she said. 

“Well then, I will give you another month, and 
we will say December—the first of December.” 

“No,” she said ; “let me pass another Christmas at 
home; Ict us all pass one together—you will, will 
you not ?—and then, if you wish it, I will be your 
wife,” 

“Very well, sweetheart,” he answered, kissing her, 
“you shall have your way, and we will pass Christ- 
mas at Brookwater. And, on the first of January, 
you will give yourself to me for ever.” 

“Yes,” she said, as she crept an inch nearer to 
him. “Yes; I shall become yours for ever then. 
Well it make you happy ?” 

“ Happier than I ever thought to be again in this 
world,” he answered fervently; and he felt deeply 
grateful as he reflected that, from the new year, there 
would be nothing left for him to ask of Providence. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


“And if you had the strength of twenty men, it would de- 
spatch you straight.” 


CARLESS did not go to Goodwood, and, on the 
afternoon of the cup-day, he heard that “Cuban” 
had won that race easily by two lengths. 

If there had been wanting anything to add to the 
wretchedness that he was now undergoing, this news 
would have done so, since he had not speculated a 
penny on its chance. He had intended to back it 
when Sir Harry Laurington assured him that it was 
his intention to win, if he possibly could; and then 
the loss of the money that Knytebyrde had won back 
had prevented him from doing so. He had a reason 
for keeping the few hundred pounds he still pos- 
sessed intact, and his fears that, if he betted and lost, 
he would not be able to do so, prevented him from 
taking advantage of the opportunity. 

And now the horse had won, and he had fo ac- 
knowledge that, if he had not been a coward, he 
would have won enough money to have tided him 
over his troubles for at least another year. It had 
never risen in the odds since Laurington had told 


him about its chance. If he had only backed it for 
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a hundred pounds, as he at first intended to do, he 
would now have been worth twelve hundred pounds, 
and, with that in ready money, what might he not 
have done? He could have gone on then and have 
betted again—perhaps have had good luck and won 
more, and might have, at last, found himself free of 
his difficulties. Who could tell? He had known 
men in almost as broken-down a condition as he 
was now, or in an even worse one, who had suddenly 
risen by lucky coups they had made, and who had 
been able to leave their poverty far behind. They 
had had the opportunity, and had availed themselves 
of it; but he had been too great a craven to do so, 
and had missed his chance. And the consequence 
was that the end, the final ruin, was so much nearer. 
These were the gambler’s usual arguments and re- 
flections ; still, he could not refrain from them. When 
he speculated on a horse that did not win, he cursed 
himself for his folly in throwing away his meney ; 
when he had the cautiousness to keep it in his pocket, 
and refrained from backing a horse that ultimately 
did win, then he also cursed himself for being a 
coward ; and he cursed himself very bitterly now, 
for he knew that a chance like this did not often 
come in his way—probably would not come again 
during the season—and yet he had let it slip. And, 
as he had let it slip, what should he do next? He 
did not know. He had feared to jeopardize that 
money which was left, or any part of it, by backing 
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“Cuban ”—a horse about which he had received infor- 
mation that many men would have been willing to 
pay highly for. Of what use would it be now to risk 
any part of it upon some other horse of which he had 
no information at all? No; it would be better he 
should carry out the plan he had formed, and over 
which he had deliberated for some time. Better carry 
that out, and have done with speculation for ever! 

“JT have come to the end of my rope with a ven- 
geance,” he said to himself. “Why cannot I resign 
myself to the inevitable? There is an end of all 
things, and mine hascome. Let me take it with as 
good a grace as possible.” 

His misery was, however, very poignant. He had 
been a reckless man and selfish, thinking much of his 
own pleasures, and sparing nothing to gratify them ; 
but still he had a heart and feelings, as, perhaps, may 
once or twice have been seen in the course of this 
narrative. “And now he had to bring himself face to 
face with the fact that his whole course of life had 
tended towards one thing—his ruin; and to be very 
sensible of the misery and grief that that ruin would 
bring on his wife. He did not doubt but that, in 
after life, she would get over the anguish that must 
now, surely, be her portion through his acts ; but, when 
the blow fell upon her, as it must now fall in a very 
short time, how would she be able to bear up against 
it? Above all, how would she bear up against it 
when she knew everything? She had been aware 
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that he was no longer well off, but she did not know 
yet, though he had spoken to her on the subject, that 
he was ruined beyond the possibility of retrieve. 
And she loved him very dearly, as he knew well. 
Would not that make her sorrow doubly hard? If 
she had not loved him,—if she had really come to 
hate him, as she seemed almost to do on that night 
when they had quarrelled so, after having missed cach 
other at the afternoon performance at the “Comet” 
theatre,—then he would have cared nothing, and 
would have met his fate recklessly ; at least, as far as 
he was concerned. But this he could not do, knowing 
of her deep love for.him ; and he felt that it was hard 
to do what he had resolved. Yet it must be done! 
There was another thing about which he thought a 
great deal at this time, and his thoughts upon the 
subject did not tend to decrease his misery. This 
was the secrecy of his marriage. It seemed to him 
now, looking at things from the brink of despair on 
which he stood, that that secrecy was more revolting 
to him than his fears as to the marriage being known 
could ever, at any time, have been; though, still, he 
did not forget that at one time he had lived in a 
fever of fear and anxiety lest it should be discovered. 
Now, would not the discovery of the secrecy heap 
more odium upon him than the discovery of the mar- 
riage could ever have done? People would say that 
he had been ashamed of his wife ; would speak of him 
as a man who, not contented with marrying a woman 
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for his own gratification, and with bringing ruin and 
disgrace upon her, was also too little a man to ac- 
knowledge that marriage. Or, would they say worse? 
Would they say that he had married her and kept 
that marriage hidden from the eyes of the world, 
so that he might still be able to trifle with other 
women’s feelings; might still be made welcome at 
houses that would, perhaps, have closed their doors 
against him had they known of what he had done,— 
that, in fact, he had taken the woman for his wife, and 
had not had the manliness to accept the responsi- 
bilities of his deeds ? 

And, then, he speculated as to whether any good 
would be done now by his instantly avowing his mar- 
riage, or should he let the knowledge of it come upon 
all who knew him, at the same time that they learnt 
that he was ruined for ever? If any good could be 
done by proclaiming it at once, he would proclaim it; 
but what good could be done? Ina month, or six 
weeks at most, everything would be known now, for 
he had given himself no longer than that period in 
which to bring events to a final climax; no longer 
than that period before the world—his world—should 
know what had befallen him. Jt was useless, he 
had told himself, to go on postponing the evil day, 
and it might as well come now as six months hence. 
At one time it had been his intention to suddenly 
make an end of things,—had thought, indeed, that 
everything would have been over and known by now, 
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—and then he had resolved that, before he did so, he 
would pay one more visit to Brookwater,—to which 
the Brands had begged him to accompany them and 
George, when they went back from town,—and 
would, when that was over, let every one know to 
what a state he had arrived. 

While he was enduring all this mental agony, he 
was also suffering—although he scarcely noticed it, 
so engrossed were his thoughts—a great deal from 
those pains in his head which have been mentioned, 
and especially from a recurrence of the giddiness that 
he had felt before. The pain was now almost con- 
tinual, and was of a dull, heavy feeling that seemed 
to press in the back of his head ; and, when the giddi- 
ness came over him, as it did now every day, he be- 
came for the time being absolutely helpless and 
unable to move, or even to think of anything. If he 
were seated in a chair, the room would seem to whirl 
round him; then—especially if it happened to be 
a very sunny day—it would appear to him as though 
he was looking into a sea of blood, and he would 
forget what he had a minute before been thinking 
about, and become unconscious of anything going 
on around him. But he would recover in a very short 
time, ‘and then, with the exception that the pain was 
always in his head, could again go on thinking and 
thinking about his misery and ruin. 

“Tf it mattered the slightest jot,” he said to himself 
once when he was alone—as he now was a great deal 
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—and after he had just had one of these attacks, “ or 
if I cared anything about my health,”’—and he had a 
sinister smile upon his face as he mentioned “his 
health,” a smile that another person would not have 
liked to see,—“ I might be tempted to consult some 
physician, if only out of curiosity, and for the sake 
of finding out what is the matter with me. I daresay 
that fellow Rose could tell me if I asked him; but I 
don’t intend to! If I were suffering from all the 
organic diseases that a man can have, it would make 
no difference to me now, except that it would be 
rather a good thing than otherwise.” 

The remembrance of Rose brought to his mind his 
promise of visiting that gentleman, and also set his 
thoughts off into another channel, though a channel 
very much in connection with those thoughts that 
now occupied him continually. 

“Yes,” he mused; “I must go and see Rose ; and 
more, than once, too. I don’t suppose my first visit 
to him will be as satisfactory as I could wish; it 
would be too much luck!” And again the horribly 
sinister smile was on his face. “No; I shall not do 
any good with Rose the first time I see him; but I 
will keep on paying him friendly little visit still they 
are satisfactory. Success always comes to those who 
are pertinacious.” 

So, on the day following the Goodwood meeting, 
Carless went off to see his Indian acquaintance. 

“Tf I don’t find him at home to-day,” he thought, 
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“T must be there again to-morrow. And perhaps I 
must, even though I should find him at home. Time 
is getting short, especially if I am going down to 
Brookwater on Tuesday.” 

He did find Mr. Rose at home; but, as he called 
very early on that gentleman, paying his visit to the 
Alexandra Hotel on his road up from South Ken- 
sington to his club, to which he always went to get 
his lunch since Millie had been away at Kew, he 
found that he was not yet up, or rather, was only just 
getting up. 

“Sit down and wait a moment, if you don’t mind,” 
Mr. Rose said, poking his head out of the door which 
led from his sitting-room to his bedroom, “I shall 
be out in a few minutes, and we will have breakfast 
together, or lunch, or whatever it is. I was at a 
bachelors’ party last night, which accounts for this 
lateness.” 

“Allright,” Carless said; “I'll wait and read the 
paper. How did you get on at Goodwood ?” 

“Jolly!” said Mr. Rose, sctting the door between 
the two rooms open, so that they could talk to one 
another. “I met nearly every fellow I know—in Eng- 
land,,l1 mean—there. I hada bet or so, too,—not 
that I believe in betting, but for the fun of the thing, 
and won a little money. A man who knew the owner 
told me that ‘Cuban’ was sure to win, so 1 backed it.” 

“Did you?” Carless said. “You were lucky!” It 
seemed a hard thing that this man, who was well 
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off and had a first-rate appointment, should win 
money over a horse that he had not had the courage 
to invest on. 

“Yes,” Rose went on; “but I didn’t win much, you 
know. About enough to pay my hotel bills while at 
home. It’s a bad business though, and I wouldn’t go 
in for it again!” 

“What the deuce have you got in all these cases?” 
Carless asked. He had been looking round Mr. 
Rose’s salon with a good deal of attention, during the 
few minutes he had been there, and had noticed 
several square chests, some of them with outside cases 
of tin, or what seemed like tin, that were standing 
against the walls. 

“ All sorts of things,” Rose answered, with a laugh. 
“Tvory things, presents for my various relatives, a 
cribbage-board for my old aunt who delights in that 
obsolete game, a set of chessmen for my governor, 
sandgl-wood boxes, paintings on rice paper, nuts 
carved into boats, and poisons. Rum mixture, isn’t 
it?” 

“It is,’ Carless said. “Are the poisons for any 
members of your family, as well as the chessmen and 
cribbage-board ?” e 

“No,” Rose answered, with a shout of laughter ; 
“they are for the analysts. They'll puzzle ’em, too! 
Open the boxes,—they are not locked,—and have 
a look at some of the carvings; they aren’t bad!” 

“T will,” Carless said. “ Which boxes are they in?” 
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“In the two big ones. The little one with the 
poisons is locked.” 

“Ves, it is,” Carless said. And then he said to 
himself, “ But the key is in the lock!” 

He moved the poison box on to a table that stood 
in a little alcove, and which was not in a line with 
Mr. Rose’s bedroom, and then he opened the lid 
and looked in. There were, perhaps, forty small 
bottles or phials of different sizes lying on layers of 
wool, but not arranged in any methodical manner. 
Amongst others, he noticed about five or six that 
all seemed to be alike, and which were not larger 
than a man’s little finger. The liquid in these 
seemed to be perfectly colourless. He stood over 
the box for the space of a moment, then he shut the 
lid down, turned the key in the lock, and, taking it 
out, dropped it noiselessly into a little bronze bowl 
that stood on the clock on the mantel-piece. 

Then he dragged one of the boxes containing the 
curiosities a little way out from the wall, and began 
examining its contents. 

“What do you think of them?” Mr. Rose called 
out, as he heard him unfolding the paper they were 
in, and folding it again after he had looked at 
them. 

“Wonderful! They are marvellous carvers, those 
Indians! Though the Chinese beat them, don’t 
they?” | 

“Oh, yes, I suppose so, And there is nothing 
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wonderful in those you have there, you know. You 
can buy them in any shop or bazaar in India.” 

“They are very interesting, at any rate!” Carless 
said. 

Mr. Rose was dressed by this time, and came out 
of his room, and they sat down together. He had 
sent down an order for a good lunch for two to be 
served in his sitting-room, and it was now brought 
in, 

“T had some tea and toast at eight o’clock when I 
woke up—we Indians can’t do without our tea in 
the morning,” he said to Carless, “and now I can 
eat a good lunch ; so let us set to.” 

They talked on very ordinary subjects during the 
meal—on balls and parties of the season, of new 
beauties who had come out, and of old ones who 
had disappeared from society ; of men they had both 
known, and of other topics of the day. But Carless, 
who, as yet, had not quite—although he had almost 
—obtained all the information he required from his 
friend, deftly turned the subject again to India, and 
the misdemeanours of the Rajah of Tanjore. 

“I suppose that fellow,” he said, mentioning that 
potentate, “never thought he would have been found 
out, when he tried to poison his Prime Minister ?” 

“And he never would have been found out if he 
had tried to poison any one but those of his own 
race. But they knew him too well, and knew that 
he was a dabbler in such things. He had murdered 
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heaps of people before; there was no doubt about 
that. I wish I could find out how his poisons were 
concocted, though.” 

“Analysis won't tell you, eh ?” Carless asked. 

“It has not done so as yet! The worst thing, 
however, about it is, that the poisons—those we 
found in his place—leave no sign when they have 
done their work.” 

“And they kill without fail ?” 

“T should think so. Why, look here!” and Mr. 
Rose got up and went to the box containing the 
poisons, taking his keys out of his pocket as he did 
so. “Any one of these would kill a fellow before he 
could say ‘ Knife,’ ” 

He did not, however, produce “any one of these” 
directly, since he could not find the key of the box 
on his ring. 

“Now, where the deuce has it got to? I could 
have sworn I locked the box and put the key on my 
ring, or else left it in the lock, Where on earth can 
it be?” 

“Perhaps I dropped it on the floor in moving the 
box,” Carless said, pretending to search for it on the 
Carper. 

Mr. Rose opened his writing-desk to look for it,— 
swearing a little at his carelessness all the time,—and 
then he hunted in every place in which one naturally 
does look when they have lost anything; and Carless 
assisted him to do so, But, at last, when the search- 
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ing had gone on for some few moments, Carless, who 
was standing by the mantel-shelf, said,— 

“ There is a key in this bowl. Is that it?” 

“Yes,” Mr. Rose answered, without the slightest 
suspicion of how it had got there. “ Yes, that’s it ; 
though I don’t know how I came to put it there. I 
took it off my ring yesterday because the lock would 
not turn, and I thought I could open it better with- 
out the others. Then the waiter came in just as I 
managed it, and J never opened the box at all. In 
fact, it hasn’t been really opened since I left 
Madras,” 

“Well, it will open now, I suppose!” 

‘Oh, yes! it turned allright yesterday.” 

“Well, let us see these deadly instruments that 
were prepared for the Prime Minister. By Jove! it 
wasn’t a bad idea of the Rajah’s for getting an ob- 
noxious party out of power, was it? Some of the 
opposition here might think it would be a good way 
of bringing about a change of government.” 

Mr. Rose laughed, and opened his box. 

“There they are,” he said—“ enough poison in those, 
my boy, to kill an army, if the army could be got to 
take it. Those big bottles,’ taking one out, of the 
wool in which they were lying, “contain, as I imagine, 
poison to be administered in doses, because, from the 
experiments I have made, anything above an infini- 
tesimal quantity would leave traces, and the agonies 

‘of the victim would be prolonged, and be palpably 
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those of poison. Whereas, if administered as I say, 
in doses, it would gradually do its work, and leave 
scarcely any traces at all.” 

“And these!” Carless said, pointing to the little 
phials about the size of a man’s finger—“are these 
for more rapid execution ?” 

“Yes; these are the ‘sudden death’ ones, and the 
ones that puzzle me and my brethren. They are as 
rapid as prussic acid in their work, but, unlike prussic 
acid, they defy analysis, leave very little, if any trace, 
and do not produce the contortions of the form after 
death. They would be nasty things in the hands of 
a poisoner, wouldn’t they? If he were cautious, he 
would not run much risk of appearing at the Old 
Bailey.” 

“Yet the Rajah was found out!” 

“Not by his use of them, but by his known pre- 
dilections for such things, and by a servant who be- 
trayed him. As I told you, he had used them a 
hundred times before. There is not a shadow of 
doubt about it!” 

“And they—these—are sudden death?” Carless 
said, holding one of the small phials up to the light, 
and examining it, and its contents, as well as he 
could see the latter, very carefully. 

“ Sudden death is the word. If half-a-dozen people 
were in this room, and that little chap were uncorked 
and handed round, and they each took a drink at 
him, they would all be as dead as a herring a minute 
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after—nay, a second after—they had put it to their 
lips.” 

“Tt must be a wonderfully interesting study! And 
are they all—all these little bottles—equally power- 
ful ?” 

“Just the same; though I think some of them 
are concocted differently—perhaps as a precaution 
against discovery. But I have made experiments on 
them all, and they are all alike; a dose of any—— 
Why, that’s funny!” Mr. Rose said, breaking off 
suddenly in his remarks, and peering into the box 
while he turned over the bottles. “I don’t under- 
stand this!” 

“Don’t understand what?” Carless asked. 

“Why, I thought I had half-a-dozen of these 
smaller ones, and there are only five! I could swear 
I packed up six before I left India!” 

“Tt doesn’t look much like it, does it?” Carless 
asked, “There are certainly only five here !” 

Mr. Rose’s annoyance was very great at discover- 
ing the absence of one of his bottles, and he con- 
tinued to turn over those that he had, in the hopes 
of finding the missing one; and even went so far as 
to open the boxes of things he had brought dome 
as presents, to see if it could be there. 

“T shouldn't worry about it,” Carless_ said ; 
“surely you have enough already to show your 
London friends! If they can’t make anything out of 
them, the extra bottle would not have assisted them 
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much ; and if they do discover what the others are 
composed of, the missing one won’t matter.” 

“Tt isn’t that,” his friend answered, feeling terribly 
worried. ‘I don’t suppose they will be able to make 
anything out of them, and I brought them on chance; 
it’s the frightful results that will happen if that bottle 
falls into the hands of any unscrupulous person, or 
any one who doesn’t know what its contents are, 
Suppose a child got hold of it! Why, there is 
enough in it to poison a whole family! How on 
earth could I have been so horribly careless as to 
leave it behind !” 

“You are worrying yourself unnecessarily,” Carless 
said ; “no grown-up person would be such a fool as 
to touch a bottle like it. Why, the very look of them 
is dangerous! And what child is likely to get hold 
of it?” 

“The man who has taken my bungalow for the 
time being, has half-a-dozen youngsters, It may be 
in a chest I left behind, that is carefully locked up, 
but I don’t know. What with forgetting that, and 
losing the key, it doesn’t seem that I have much 
head, after all!” 

Mw Rose became, however, a little more tranquil- 
ized after a time, and was at last able to regard what 
he called his ‘‘ carelessness ” with equanimity. 

“But I think I'll send a telegram to India,” he 
said, “and tell the man who has my place to. be 
careful, if it should be found.” 


CHAPTER XV. 
‘“‘My heart is dead, or tears of blood would flow.” 


CARLESS and George accompanied the Brands to 
Brookwater, a day or two after the events recorded 
in the previous chapters, and Lady Henrietta also 
went with them as far as Oldchester, on her way to 
“The Bungalow.” 

They all met at the station in the morning, and 
as she and Carless stood at the bookstall, buying 
the papers that were to enliven them on the road 
down, and for the evenings of a week, she said to 
him :— 

“I think you get more and more mysterious in 
your mode of life. Why could you never have told 
me that there was nothing between you and Althea, 
instead of leading me to suppose all the time that 
there was, and only letting me be undeceived by 
hearing that she is engaged to another man?” 

‘Your memory is not as good as it used tp be,” 
he said, “or you wauld remember that, over and over 
again, I have told you that there was no engagement 
of any kind between us; only it suited you, as it 
suits so many women, to think-you were being 
deceived, didn’t it ?” 
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“TI certainly thought that, if she ever married any 
one, it would be you.” 

“And now you are disappointed. I can quite 
understand how annoyed you must be to find that 
your pet groundwork for accusing me of duplicity 
and infidelity—if a man can be unfaithful to a 
woman with a husband of her own—is cut from 
under you.” 

“TI don’t know why you should speak to me like 
this,” she said. “You are always very bitter to me.” 

“It is bad enough to be reproached for wrong that 
one really is guilty of ; continual reproaches for what 
one has never committed are not always agreeable.” 

“I supposed that the past gave me the right to 
think of you sometimes.” 

‘““And to misjudge me! Never mind. Come, the 
others are getting into the train.” 

Going down, there was a good deal of laughing 
and talking, in which Carless did not join, thpugh 
he made a feeble attempt to do so. Daisy noticed 
his abstraction, as well as the worried look upon his 
face, and rallied him upon it. 

“T am well enough, my dear,” he said, “but I 
suppose it is the heat that makes me look unwell ; 
it has been dreadfully hot this summer.’ And he 
closed his eyes, as much to prevent any more con- 
versation about the state of his health or looks, as 
because that intolerable pain in his head was coming 
on again. 
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Lady Henrietta, who sat nearly opposite to him, 
watched him very closely from over the leaves of The 
Wasp she was pretending to read, and wondered what 
mystery there really was in his life; for that there 
was some mystery, she was sure. She had long ceased 
to flatter herself with one idea, that had been delight- 
ful to her during the early days of her marriage with 
Mr. Durfey—the idea that he was remaining unmar- 
ried for her sake; and the news that not he, but 
another, was the affianced husband of Althea Brand, 
brought her no comfort now, as it would once have 
done. “He is living a double life,’ she said to her- 
self; “I am sure of that. If he has let his friend win 
Althea, it is not because he did not want her himself, 
but because there was something to prevent him ever 
obtaining her. He is not the man to resign anything 
he really desires without a struggle. Why cannot I 
know more about his life, or banish him from my 
thoughts for ever? What a wretched fool I am to 
be always thinking about him—about him who never 
thinks of me, and only sneers at my regard for him, 
or laughs at it, and considers that Iam prying into 
his affairs !” 

Nor had the others, beside Daisy and Lady Henri- 
etta, failed to notice that he was looking very unwell, 
and not at all like his old self. George and Althea, 
both comfortably ensconced in the opposite side of 
the carriage to which he sat, with his eyes shut, 
noticed how drawn his face looked, especially about 
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the mouth, and how the hollows under his eyes were 
almost black. 

“He looks dreadfully,” Althea whispered to her 
lover. ‘What can be the matter with him? If he 
were a stranger, I should think he was suffering from 
some frightful malady.” 

“He has nothing the matter with him that I ever 
heard of,’ George answered, looking at him with a 
sympathising glance. “I suppose he must have some 
troubles; or perhaps he sits up too late at night.” 
He knew well enough, as he thought, what was the 
matter with his friend ; but, even to Althea, he did not 
consider that he was entitled to say a word about his 
secret. ‘“I suppose the day will come when he will 
relieve himself of it,” he thought, “and then he will 
be more comfortable. But, now that he has released 
Althea from any imaginary claims of his, it is no 
longer any one’s affair but his own; and he must 
take his own time in telling people of it. He can 
scarcely suppose that he can go on leading this life 
for ever!” 

George had given a hint to Althea, when they were 
alone at “ Bingham’s” one evening, to the effect that 
he did not think Carless was as easy in his money 
affairs as he might be, and had even gone so far as 
to tell her that, if it were in his power, he would assist 
him. And she had admired him for his goodness to 
his friend, and applauded him for his resolution. 

“ But I always thought that he was comfortably 
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off,” she said to him on the occasion, “and that he 
wanted for nothing.” 

“TI don’t know that he actually wants for anything,” 
George answered; “he has enough to live on. At 
the same time, he might be better off. It isa pity 
he cannot live in that house of his. It is a fine old 
place, and might be made very comfortable. When 
he is married he will want a home, and there could 
be none better than his own.” 

“Will he be married soon, do you think?” she 
asked. 

“That I cannot say,” he answered. ‘“ That he 
will marry this lady is certain.” Then he went on: 
“The Manor might, I should think, be restored 
and made habitable at the cost of two or three 
thousand pounds. I thought of lending him the 
money, and taking a moderate interest from him for 
it, or, perhaps, of buying a piece of his land, and 
building a little place for ourselves upon it. How 
would you like that ?” 

“Tt would be delightful,” she said; ‘“‘and would 
bring us all together.” 

“Well, I must talk to your father on the subject, 
before I make any proposition to Frank. I suppose 
neither of them would make much objection to the 
project ?” 

‘T am sure that papa would not; he would be 
only too happy to agree to anything that would keep 
us all near together.” 
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So, as the train bore them down to Southshire, 
George sat thinking of what he could do to help his 
friend to lead a happy and comfortable life. And all 
the time that he was pondering over this, Carless lay 
back in his seat, thinking of the ruin that had come 
upon him, and wondering what the world would say 
when it heard of what had befallen him through his 
own folly. 

When they were all installed again at Brookwater, 
life went on very tranquilly, George and Althea 
spending, of course, much of their time alone, and 
Carless passing a good deal of his with Daisy and 
her father. He was very different now from what he 
had been on previous visits, and, although he was 
very quiet and did not talk much, he was by no 
means a disagreeable companion. But he was very 
restless, seeming unable to continue doing the same 
thing for many moments; and he would occasionally 
go off for long walks by himself, leaving the others 
to wonder what had become of him. And, every day, 
he told them that he might have to run up to town 
on business at any moment. 

On the first Sunday after their return, and while 
theye were all sitting at breakfast, Daisy suddenly 
turned to him and said,— 

“Are you ever going to church again? You are 
no better than a heathen.” 

“T don’t know,” he answered. “I have not meant 
to be a heathen.” 
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“Then prove you are not one, and come this morn- 
ing,’ she said. 

He hesitated a moment, and, while he was so 
hesitating, he knew that they were all looking at 
him ; then he said,— 

“Very well, I'll come;” and at this assent, there 
was a general approval from the others. 

It was so long since he had been inside a church 
that he wondered he found his places so casily ; but 
he did find them, and the rest of the party noticed 
that he seemed to pay great attention to the service, 
never looking about the church at all, but keeping his 
eyes fixed upon the book. And presently the Rector 
went into the pulpit and began the sermon. Carless 
listened to it, or tried to listen to it, but the simple 
eloquence of Mr. Brand could not secure his attention. 
And then he turned his eyes on George and Althea, 
who were sitting together, and he could not but con- 
trast feorge’ s future, or his present, with his own. 

To what different ends had their different courses 
of life brought them! They had started their career 
together, and both had been about equally placed in 
the world ; if anything, he had been better off than 
George, et how widely remote their lots were snow! 
His friend was seated next to the woman he loved, 
and who loved him. Life was smiling upon him; he 
was happy. Quietly and decorously he had gone 
through his existence, and now he had his reward. 
And how well he looked ! how prosperous and cheerful ! 
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And for himself! to what a pass he had come! 
His life had been one long career of selfishness (for 
he acknowledged his existence had been nothing 
else), and now he was a ruined and a broken man, 
with everything gone from him for ever. True, he 
had one who loved him very dearly, one who would, 
as she had herself said, have starved in a garret with 
him, and yet he had to put that love away from him, 
and, in so putting it away from him, must bring 
untold misery and unhappiness upon her. What 
were those words of the Rector’s that were falling 
upon his ear, what was he telling his congregation ? 
That there was no sinner so vile, but that, if he re- 
pented, he should find pardon and forgiveness. Alas! 
alas! he did repent ; but for him there could be no 
pardon or forgiveness. He was lost, he told himself, 
for ever, both in this world and in the next; he was 
ruined and bankrupt, both in body and soul. 

And then, as these woeful reflections crowded to his 
mind, he felt a little hand steal into his, and looking 
down saw that it was Daisy—Daisy, the child with 
whom in earlier days he had romped and played— 
who had put her hand in his. Her eyes were turned 
to his, and he saw that in them there was infinite 
pity; and he knew that she had seen tears in his 
own eyes. He pressed her little hand gently, as a 
brother might have pressed a sister's, and then put 
it away from him. Was his a hand to hold that 
innocent one? 
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Before luncheon she made a sign to him to follow 
her into the garden, and he went after her. When 
they were alone, she said,— 

“TI saw tears in your eyes in church to-day, Frank. 
The association of years, the brotherhood and sister- 
hood in which we have lived so long, gives me the 
right to speak to you on the subject. Are you un- 
happy? Can I, can we, do anything to make that 
unhappiness pass away ?” 

“You surprised me, Daisy, in unhappy thoughts, 
but you can do nothing to drive them away from me. 
Nor would I ever have let you know them, had you 
not done so. But you can do nothing for me; there 
is nothing to be done, Yet, little sister, for your 
sweet sympathy and compassion I am deeply grateful 
—grateful though it can do me no good, and I am 
unworthy of it.” 

‘“Unworthy of a sister’s love?” she asked. 

“ Unworthy, I think, of the love of any creature, 
much more the pure and holy love of you, who are to 
me all that a sister could be. Had I ever had one, I 
should have wished her to be such as you. I wish 
I had had you for one.” 

Then, as he saw the tears start to her ges, he 
bent over her and kissed her forehead, and said,— 

“Let what you have seen and found out be a 
secret. JI am unhappy, but I do not wish my un- 
happiness known.” 

“But it will pass away, will it not?” she asked, 
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crying as she spoke. “Surely you will not be always 
unhappy! You have committed no crime?” 

“No crime, but many faults. And our faults leave 
their shadows upon our lives as well as crimes.” 

“Can they not be atoned for by a better life in 
the future ?” 

“TI do not know,” he answered moodily ; “there is 
no better life for me.” 

And then he made her promise that no one word 
of this should be repeated. And she promised him. 

He stayed on a few more days, telling them on 
each one that he would probably have to go to 
London on the morrow; and at last he went. It was 
in his heart to bid them all farewell, to say some 
gentle and loving word to them, and ask them to 
think kindly of him when he was gone, as a man 
going on some distant voyage might say farewell to 
those he loved. But he knew he could not do this 
without raising their suspicions, he knew that he 
must part with them in the most ordinary manner. 
He did, however, manage to say a few words to each, 
telling Althea that he was happy beyond expression 
in knowing that he stood no longer in her light, and 
asking «George if, now that everything was arranged 
for his future happiness and satisfaction, he did not 
think he was entitled to be forgiven for the burden 
of secrecy he had laid on him? 

“Tf I had anything to forgive,” George said, in 
answer to this, “it has been forgiven long ago. I 
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think it was a pity for every one’s sake—excluding 
myself—that you did not avow your marriage, and 
that you have not yet done so; but it is now no one’s 
affair but yours and your wife’s.” 

“Tt is a pity,” Carless answered. “And I see now 
the mistake I made.” 

“But,” George said, “ the future will set everything 
right.” 

To this remark Carless made no answer. 

It had not been his intention to say anything to 
the Rector—though he was by no means unconscious 
of, nor ungrateful for, all his kindness to him through 
many years; but, on the evening before the day on 
which he had at last definitely announced that he 
was going to London, Mr. Brand said a word to him. 

“So,” he said, ‘we have all been playing at cross- 
purposes, and what every one expected will never be.” 

“T am sorry that I was not more frank and open,” 
Cagless answered; “but it is fortunate that things 
have turned out as well as they have done. Althea 
is, at least, no sufferer from my silence.” 

“T always thought you loved one another, and 
would have become man and wife; but you both 
seem to have found some one else to love.” ®@ 

“Yes,” Carless answered. “I was in the wrong, 
since I was the first to drop away from our supposed 
engagement, though I do not imagine that Althea 
regrets it. We never were in love, I think.” 

“No, I suppose not!” 
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“May I take it that you bear me no ill-will on 
account of this? I do not think that you need do 
so,—and Althea has forgiven me. I hope you find 
yourself able to do the same.” 

“Let the past be past,” the Rector said. “I have 
liked you too well all your life—partly for your own, 
and partly for your father’s sake—to cherish any un- 
kindness against you.” 

On the next morning he drove over to Oldchester, 
and Daisy suggested that she should go with him. 
She had, she said, some shopping to do in the city, 
and so might take advantage of the opportunity. 
And he assented to this. But very little conversation 
took place between them—the groom sitting behind 
—and what they did say was on the most ordinary 
subjects. 

But he managed to remind her of the promise that 
nothing should be said of that interview in the garden 
—and again she gave him her word. , 

“ But we shall see you soon again?” she asked, as 
he prepared to get into the train. 

“TI cannot say. My time is not always my own. 
Good-bye, little Daisy.” 

“Gotd-bye, Frank.” And again she turned her 
face up to his, and once more he kissed her on the 
forehead. 

“ Good-bye, little sister.” 

“You will try to be happier ?” 

“T—I hope so. I will try.” 
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As the train moved away, she looked wistfully at 
him, and he waved his hand to her, making a strong 
effort to appear himself. 

“My punishment is more than I can bear,” he 
muttered, as he sank back on his seat. ‘There is but 
one satisfaction : it cannot endure much longer. But 
the worst is yet to come!” 


CHAPTER XVI. 


“Must we part thus, with even so light a touch of hands, and 
so cold murmuring of lips, 


Nor dare lift up our faces, lest our eyes meet once? . - 


“ SHE cannot make up her mind to anything!” Claude 
Beamish said to Carless one morning in the club, and 
speaking with reference to his cousin, “and seems 
to be thoroughly unsettled and unhinged. At one 
moment she goes off to ‘The Bungalow,’ saying she 
shall stay there till the autumn, then she turns up 
again at Shadwell House, and says she means to go 
to Switzerland or Baden-Baden, or somewhere else. 
I don’t know what is the matter with her.” 

“The excitement of a London life, very likely,” 
Carless answered. “It does unsettle one. Have you 
seen her lately ?” 

“Saw her yesterday. She is in town again, you 
know.” 

“So J heard. I will go and call.” 

He said this as lightly as possible, and with the 
air of a man about to pay the most ordinary of 
morning calls. And, as he did say it, he wondered 
what Beamish would think if he could only know 
that he was going to see Hetty for the last time— 
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that, when this call was made, never again would 
they meet this side the grave. 

The two men ate their luncheon together, talking 
over the most ordinary topics, and Beamish could 
not help noticing the change that had taken place in 
Carless’s manner. He seemed to have become more 
quiet and grave than he had ever known him, to have 
entirely dropped his sneering and cynical mode of 
speaking, and to have developed into a very agree- 
able companion. He thought he had once disliked 
him very much, and now he acknowledged that he had 
done him great injustice, and that he was as good a 
fellow as any he knew. 

“You don’t look the thing yourself,” he said, as he 
remarked that Carless scarcely touched the food be- 
fore him, though he drank the wine they had ordered. 
“A change wouldn't do you any harm, I should 
think!” 

“TI may try one,” the other answered, as they rose 
from the table. 

He went into the lavatory of the club, and arranged 
his toilet very carefully, and then went to Shadwell 
House. 

“JT will tell her that Iam going away,” he said to 
himself; “that I am going on some long journey, and 
it is doubtful when we shall meet again. Poor Hetty! 
we were good enough friends once, and such news 
would have nearly broken her heart in those days! 
I wonder how she will take it now?” 
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The footman said that Lady Henrietta was at 
home, and then he was shown in to her, and they 
were left alone. He noticed, as he went up to where 
she was sitting, that she did not rise and come to- 
wards him, as had been her custom—there having 
been a very welcome in such rising—and that she 
gave him no smile. 

“How are you?” he said, using the stereotyped 
phrase—“ allright?” And again he noticed that, 
although she gave him her hand, it conveyed no 
greeting, 

“T am almost surprised,” she said, after a moment’s 
pause, and taking no notice of his inquiry, “ that you 
should give yourself the trouble of coming to see me. 
I don’t know why you do so.” 

“ Hetty! is anything wrong? What do you mean? 
I came to see you on a very particular matter this 
morning.” 4 

“What is it?” she asked, looking steadfagtly at 
him. 

“T came to say ‘good-bye’ for along time. I am 
going away.” 

“ Are you going to take that woman with you?” 

“What woman?” he asked, somewhat startled by 
the inquiry. 

Then he rose from his chair, and, standing before 
her, very pale—though the dark hue that came into 
his face, when he was inwardly excited, soon suc- 
ceeded the pallor—he said, “You had better explain 
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yourself. Do not let us have any prevarications or 
misunderstandings. We have already had too many!” 

“We have!” she answered ; and she too rose and 
came close to him. “We have!” Then she gave 
way to her feelings, and she told him all that was in 
her mind, and all that she knew. 

“Frank Carless,” she said, “I know you now, and 
what kind of man you are. I know everything about 
you and your life. You have been living an acted 
lie to me—to every one—but to me especially! At 
my marriage you swore that, though you were obliged 
to give me up to Mr. Durfey, you loved me, and me 
alone of all women in the world, and I—wretched, 
wicked fool as I was—hugged myself with the idea, 
and bore my life. Yet, scarcely was I married a 
month, when you—who swore it broke your heart to 
part from me—you took that woman—your mistress 
—away from the theatre, and have lived with her 
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ever sgnce—are living with 
“It is false!” he said, interrupting her—“basely, 
abominably false! Whoever has told you so has 
lied!” 
“It is the truth! I know it!” 
“From whom ?” 
“No matter from whom. I know it.” 
“Ts it from that man, Knytebyrde? Tell me, I 
say!” and in his excitement he grasped her by the 
wrist. 
“Do you think you can frighten me with your 
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violence! Let go of my arm!” and, as she spoke, he 
obeyed her. “If you killed me, still I would tell you 
first that I know and understand you. I see now 
why you forced me into my marriage. You wished 
to have no interruption to your /azson with that 
woman.” 

“T say again, this is a lie. I have had no /zazson 
with her, nor any other woman. And she is honest— 
as you yourself.” 

“Honest!” she repeated, contemptuously—“honest! 
Yet she is your mistress,” 

“She is not. By God, she is not !” 

“Yet she lives with you at South Kensington, and 
has done so for two years. If she is not what I say, 
what is she?” 

“T will tell you, Lady Henrietta Durfey. You 
shall vilify her no longer. She is my wife!” 

It was told at last. When Laurington had hinted 
at what was imagined by some who knew him, he 
had hesitated to allow his marriage with Millie ; con- 
tenting himself only by stating that she was honestly 
married, and he had despised himself as a coward for 
so doing. But, now that she was openly accused to 
his---her husband’s—face of being vile, he could no 
longer bear that she should be so stigmatized. 

“Your wife!” Lady Henrietta said, as she recoiled 
from him, whilst she stared at him with wide-open 
eyes. “Your wife! Is this true?” 

“ As true as that you are Mr. Durfey’s!” 
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For a moment there was a pause in their conver- 
sation—a pause during which she never took her 
eyes off his face. Presently she said,— 

“Will you tell me why you selected me as the 
particular victim of your deception? Was it because 
I once loved you so, that it amused you to fool and 
hoodwink me?” 

“ Hetty, do not use——” 

“Mr. Carless,” she said—and he could not guess 
what efforts she was making to control herself—‘I 
am usually addressed as Lady Henrietta Durfey!” 

“Pardon me, I will remember. But do not mis- 
judge me, nor think me worse than I am. Why do 
you say I selected you as my particular victim ? 
Have I done so?” 

“Have you not? Have not the Brands known 
of this marriage, has not cvery one but I known of 
it?” 

“With the exception of George Alleyn and my 
wife’s father, no one knows of it to this day. You 
are the first beside them to whom it has been told.” 

“You loved this lady at the time you professed to 
love me. What pleasure did you find in so deceiving 
me?” e 

“There had been love between us once,” he said, 
trying hard to make his peace with her ; “and, at the 
time I married her, I was galled and irritated at your 
marriage. I am not sure that, when she and I were 
wedded, I loved her.” 
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“And you love her now?” she asked, looking still 
fixedly at him. 

He hesitated a moment—it was hard to give her 
such an answer—and then again he spoke honestly. 

“Yes,” he said, “IJ love her now. I have come to 
love her very dearly.” 

She turned her white face away from him, and 
muttered, “ Heaven help me!” in so low a tone that 
he did not hear her; and then turned back to him 
and said,— 

“I wish to God I had never seen you! I wish 
that you, or I, or both, had died before we ever met.” 

“No, no, no!” he exclaimed, saddened at her 
misery. 

“T do. You have ruined, broken my life. Your 
existence has cast a shadow over mine from the very 
first. You made me marry a man I did not love; 
you have prevented me from ever coming to love 
him. You have cursed my life.” 

“ There is,” he said slowly—and his voice faltered 
as he spoke—‘“at Icast one consolation left for you— 
I am going out of your life for ever now; this is the 
last time that I shall ever stand before you. The 
curse will surely then be removed.” 

“Ts this another trick?” she asked. 

“Tt is no trick. Never again will you see me. 
And I do not ask you to forgive me now; I only ask 
you to forgive me in the future.” 

“Where are you going?” she asked. 
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“That does not matter. You will be relieved of 
me for ever.” 

“What was there in you that ever made me love 
you as I did?” she said, looking up at him. ‘ What 
that made me such a blind fool? I should have had 
more sense. You sncered and laughed at other 
women, as well as men, for my benefit, and I took 
you at your own valuation—even came to believe that 
I was what you said, something better and more 
worth the winning than the others; that you were 
what you seemed to be, a man above other men,— 
one by the side of whom all others appeared insignifi- 
cant. And all the time you were laughing at me for 
my blind passion—perhaps laughing at me with her, 
—your wife.” 

“Never! never! I swear! I did appreciate your 
love. I have never said one word to her, or any one 
else, on the subject.” 

“Appreciate it!” she echoed; ‘appreciate it! 
Yes, you did, indeed, appreciate it! Well, it does 
not matter—it is over now. Ido not know if what 
you say about your going away is true, but I know 
one thing—I will never willingly see you again. 
Never! ” 2 

“Tt is true. We shall never meet again. Must 
we part like this ?” 

For one moment the impulse stirred him to cast 
himself at her feet, or to snatch her in his arms, and 
tell her that his love had never ceased, that he did 
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not love his wife more than she loved her husband. 
Surely, if he did so, she would yield so far as to part 
from him without bitterness! But, in a moment, the 
bad impulse was gone. He had been swearing to him- 
self, for days and weeks past, that no more deceptions 
should be practised by him; above all, that by no 
action or word would he be untrue to his wife again. 

“We part,” she said; “no matter how—we part. 
I have awakened at last, and I can see my folly. 
Thank God, it has been no worse! Henceforth we 
are strangers.” 

“Good-bye!” he said, and he held out his hand ; 
“good-bye! Some day you will forgive me.” 

She would not take his hand, but stood looking 
fixedly at him. Nor did she bid him Farewell. But 
he still stood with his arm outstretched, and said,— 

“Can you let me go like this, when I tell you we 
shall never meet again? Are you so unforgiving ?” 

For answer she rang the bell, and in a moment the 
footman’s step was heard in the passage. 

“Good-bye!” he said, looking at her, but this time 
he made no attempt to hold out his hand. “ Perhaps 
you will regret some day that we have parted thus. 
Goo¢-bye !” 

Then the man opened the door, and he was gone. 

For some long time she sat thinking over what 
he had told her, and over what had passed between 
them at this interview. His wife! his wife! Was 
this, could this be true? and if it were, did it in any 
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way better his conduct to her? He had been false, 
cruelly false, to her, and she would never forgive 
him. But then her thoughts took a different groove, 
and she was fain to ask herself if she had anything 
to forgive? She had married, herself, partly to oblige 
her father, partly because she knew that Carless 
would never marry her. Could she blame him for a]so 
marrying? But, she remembered also, he had said 
that they could not marry because he had not the 
necessary means; yet the means were forthcoming 
on which he could support another woman as his 
wife! No; it was as she had feared since first her 
suspicions with regard to that other woman had been 
aroused, his love had never been hers, but that other’s. 
It was for this that he had persuaded her to carry 
out her engagement with Mr. Durfey. He was 
utterly bad and vile; yet she had loved him dearly 
and passionately. Heaven grant that she might now 
conquer that love, since she was determined never to 
see him again ! 

Never to see him again! That was her determina- 
tion ; but he had hinted that it was unnecessary for 
her to arrive at such a one, since he himself was 
going away for ever. “For ever!” yes, those were 
his very words. Where, then, could he be going to? 
She thought over those words again and again ; and, 
as she thought, she remembered that he had often 
said to her that he would rather be dead than live 
out of England—out of London. “If I were utterly 
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ruined,” he had said to her one night, long ago, “I 
do not think I should have the necessary courage to 
try to live on in poverty; I think I should kill my- 
self. I would go round and bid farewell to all my 
friends, and then I would quietly make my adieu 
to this world.” He had said this laughingly, and 
she had laughed at him for saying it; yet now the 
remark came back to her memory with astonishing 
force. 

Was he going to kill himself, and was he ruined? 
Knytebyrde, when he told her, as he had told her, 
all that he had found out, had remarked that Carless 
did not seem to be spending much of his money on 
Meadows’ daughter, and that, indeed, he doubted 
very much if he had any to spend. And people 
wondered, his lordship had also incidentally remarked, 
how Carless kept on as he did. His land was known 
to be sold, and it was also known that he had no 
further means. “A smash must come sooner or 
later,” Knytebyrde had said, “and it can’t be very 
far off.” If this was the case—and she had no reason 
to doubt that it was—then she felt sure that he was 
going to take his life, and that this was the “going 
away: for ever” of which he had hinted. And she 
had parted from him for ever in this world, without 
one word of farewell, without one touch of the hand! 

“Bad, and vile, and cruel!” she had called him 
in her thoughts; but, as she reflected, over and over 
again, upon him and his treatment of her, she asked 
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herself if, after all, he was as utterly bad as, in her 
first anger, he had seemed to be. He had treated 
her ill in letting her imagine that his love had never 
been given to any other woman, and in deceiving 
her for years; but—might he not have treated her 
worse, had he so chosen? She had, until these dis- 
closures were made to her, loved him; and, alas! she 
had never ceased to love him, even though she had 
become another man’s wife. What might not an 
unscrupulous man—a man who was “bad, and vile, 
and cruel ”—have done to her, what evil might he not 
have wrought her, had he been minded to do evil! 
Yet Frank—for so she still thought of him—had 
never tried to bring woe upon her; had never made 
any suggestion to her that Mr. Durfey might not 
have overheard; had, beyond continuing to call her 
by the old, familiar name he had always used since 
first she said she loved him, taken no greater liberty 
with her than any other man might have taken. 

Would a man who was “bad, and vile, and cruel,” 
and who knew his power over her, have treated her 
thus? Still, he had wronged her, and she would 
never see his face again—of that she was resolved. 

“ But,” she murmured, as at last she bursteinto 
tears, “if I hear that he is dead, I shall know that 
he has killed himself! And he will have gone to 
his death without one last word from me!” 


CHAPTER XVII. 


“Forget, forget ! ah, God ! is this life’s end, 
To love and lose, and weep, and laugh at tears !” 


WHEN that last visit to Lady Henrietta had been 
paid, it seemed to Carless as though he had done 
with everything in the world. Millie had come back 
from her father’s, although she told him frankly that 
she thought it would not be very long before she 
would have to go to Kew again. 

“He seems so dreadfully lonely without me,” she 
said, “that I can’t find it in my heart toleave him 
alone long. When the day comes that everything is 
known, do you not think that we might all manage 
to live together somehow, Frank?” 

“ There will be no reason, that I know of, why he 
should not live with you,” he answered evasively. 

“Tt will not interfere with you ?” 

“No!” he said. 

They had returned to the mode of life they had 
been living when first Mr. Meadows was taken ill ; but 
it seemed to Millie that the short spell of happiness 
they had then enjoyed was already gone. It was not 
that her husband had lapsed from his recent loving 
and gentle manner, or that he was in the least cold 
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to her. Only it seemed to be such a dreadful effort 
to him to talk, or, indeed, to answer in anything more 
than monosyllables ; and he would do nothing but lie 
for hours upon the sofa in his accustomed position, 
either smoking and gazing up at the ceiling, or with 
his eyes shut and a look of pain upon his face. 

“T know you are ill,” she would say to him—* fear- 
fully ill, and you will do nothing, and let me do no- 
thing for you. If you would only let me call a doctor 
in!” 

This was the only thing that at all seemed to irri- 
tate him; but, though he hated to have her speak 
to him about his health, he, even on these occasions, 
would answer her with as little sharpness as possible. 

“If you would only believe me, Millie, I am not ill, 
and a doctor could do me no possible good. All our 
family have suffered from pains in the head, and I 
am no exception to the rule.” 

With this fiction his wife was forced to be content, 
but it did not relieve her mind from her apprchen- 
sions, nor prevent her from again and again asking 
him to take medical advice. 

His lack of appetite also caused her much anxiety. 
She would beg and implore the landlady toemake 
him all manner of dishes that she thought would 
tempt him; would even go to the local pastrycook 
and get him to make and send in French dishes, of 
which she had in earlier days heard her husband 
speak approvingly ; and, on one occasion, actually 
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went up to town and visited the greatest purveyors 
of delicacies, in the hopes of finding some comestibles 
that would appeal to his taste. 

But it was of no use! Neither the landlady’s 
curried kidneys—a dish on which she prided herself — 
nor the fashionable South Kensington pastrycook’s 
venison pasties, nor the Piccadilly purveyor’s ferries 
de fote gras, or cog de bruyére en aspic, could tempt 
him to eat beyond a mouthful. 

“You are the best wife a man ever had, Millie!” 
he would say ; “ but I cannot eat these delicacies, nor 
anything else. It is another part of our family com- 
plaint at certain times that our appetite is gone, and, 
when that is the case, we can eat nothing.” 

So he would sit at the table opposite to her, 
making a pretence for her sake of swallowing a few 
morsels, and trying to put upon her plate the choicest 
pieces of the latest dish provided—an attempt she 
always evaded. His thirst was greater thar his 
hunger, and he would fill—two or three times in the 
afternoon—a soda-water tumbler half full of ice and 
half full of claret, and drink each one off at a draught. 
At this time he almost seemed to support life upon 
this drink. 

He remained at home a great deal during these 
days, lying upon his sofa sometimes for hours to- 
gether. Then he would start up, as often as not after 
his glance had rested on her for a few moments, and 
would go out, saying that he had an appointment to 
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meet some one, or that he must goto the club for 
his letters, or making some similar excuse. 

But he had no appointment and expected no letters; 
and there came moments when the sight of his wife 
would almost drive him mad. To see her bending 
over her work or her book, to see her smile across 
at him, or come over and kiss him gently as he lay 
there, was more than he could endure! To see her 
thus, to know—as he did know now—that he had 
won a wife in a thousand ; a woman who, had it not 
been for his own miserable recklessness, would have 
gone hand in hand with him through life, sharing his 
joys and griefs, and brightening his dark hours with 
the intensity of her deep devotion; this, and the 
reverse of what it all might have been, was more than 
he could bear. 

And when these reflections came to him, he would 
rush out of the room and the house, and wander 
about aimlessly in the streets, thinking about the end 
now drawing so near. To the club he had not been 
since he returned from Brookwater—indeed, had not 
supposed he would meet any one there if he did go; 
nor did he think he wanted to meet any one, Laur- 
ington and Knytebyrde were, he knew, still yp town, 
waiting for some small race-meeting that had yet to 
come off, but he did not care to see them. Lauring- 
ton would probably chaff him about his want of nerve 
in not having backed ‘‘ Cuban”; and, although he was 
on the road to more serious ills, he did not think he 
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could bear the petty pricks of sarcasm. And, if he 
met Knytebyrde after what he had heard during that 
last scene with Lady Henrietta, he did not know 
what the result might be! So hedid not go near 
the club, nor any of his old haunts and friends, but 
roamed aimlessly about the town, wondering when 
the opportunity which he required would come. 

After all, he thought—as he stood one night lean- 
ing on one of the bridges, and trying to count the 
steeples rising over the city, and wondering why he 
made the number different each time—after all, if it 
were not for poor Millie, there was little enough worth 
living for in this world. Of what little importance 
we were to one another, what insects each of us were 
in comparison with the great sum of humanity! Of 
all those people hurrying over the bridge, or dawdling 
along in the cool evening air, not one of them was 
known to him, nor he to them ; not one of them even 
took any notice of him. 

It was the same everywhere in these wandennes 
of his. On another night he strolled into a theatre 
and found himself in the pit, a portion of the house 
in which he had never been before. Yet, it did not 
seem an incongruous thing for him to be there, 
though once he would have felt ashamed of any ac- 
quaintance seeing him in it. Now—he supposed it 
was because he had lost all taste for life !—he felt he 
would not care who saw him, and, to test this feeling, 
stood up and bent over the rail that divides the stalls 
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from the pit, and looked to see if there was any one 
there who knew him. And he felt almost disap- 
pointed to sce that there was not a man there whom 
he recognised. He felt that he would have liked to 
have it out, and call their attention to him and stare 
at them, and notice their expression of astonish- 
ment. But he was of no importance to a creature in 
that house; no more than he had been to those upon 
the bridge. Our individual life, he reflected, was 
indeed a poor thing. 

When his remorse for his past life, and regret for 
what he was about to do, became more poignant than 
usual, he endeavoured by every specious argument 
possible to drive them away from him. He would 
strive to make his thoughts selfish ones, and would 
struggle to make his sorrow for Millie appear un- 
necessary. 

“Tam making myself wretched,” he said, “ by pic- 
turing her misery when I am dead—the misery I 
have brought on her. Yet, I shall be gone, and shall 
never know it. Why, then, since I shall have passed 
away for all eternity, should I think of others who 
are left behind to suffer ?” 

But nature was stronger than such arguments, and 
he could not put away from his mind the thoughts 
of the grief he was to bring upon his wife. Indeed, 
those thoughts were never absent from him, and he 
wondered how many more days he would have to 
endure them. 
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As the month drew on to its close, the opportunity 
he was seeking for came. 

A letter arrived one evening for Millie from her 
father, saying that he was worse again, and begging 
that she would run down to Kew for a few days more ; 
and she was almost surprised at the manner in which 
he instantly suggested that she should go to him. 

“You had better start to-morrow morning. I will 
take you down. There is no reason why you should 
not go.” 

So the next morning, after their breakfast was over, 
they prepared to go; and Carless told himself that 
it was well that the opportunity had come in this 
way—otherwise he thought he would have had to 
make it for himself. 

He was ready before Millie to start for the station, 
she being engaged, as ladies gencrally are at the last 
moment, in putting some additional touches to her 
toilette. Then, as she did not make her appeagance, 
he rose from the chair on which he had been sitting 
cross-legged, with his hands folded on the back while 
he stared out of the window, and walked into the 
bedroom. 

“Team afraid you are cross, Frank,” she said, as he 
sat down upon the sofa that stood near the fireplace, 
“at my having to go down to father again.” 

“Millie, my dearest,” he answered, “I am not 
cross at all. Why should I be? He can no more 
help being ill than I can.” 
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“You do not feel any better?” she asked gently, 
stooping over him and kissing him. And, as she did 
so, he took her in his arms and drew her on to his 
knee, and kissed her again and again. 

“TI feel no worse, at any rate,” he answered, “and 
I shall be better soon.” 

“T hope to Heaven you will. It makes me wretched 
to see you so.” 

“Do not talk about it. Come,’”—speaking very 
slowly,—“ it is time we went.” 

As they passed through their sitting-room, he 
said,— 

“Tt has not been anything very grand, has it, Mill? 
but we have been happy enough in it—certainly of 
late.” 

“Am I not always happy with you,” she said, “here 
and everywhere. I look for no greater happiness in 
my life than to pass it with you.” 

He turned his head away, and groaned inwardly. 
“This is too much,” he muttered to himself. Then 
he said aloud, “Come, let us go.” 

As they went to the station, she noticed how slowly 
he seemed to walk, and how pale he was. 

“T shall have to nurse you next, Frank,” slte said 
to him. “I am afraid you are going to be very 
ill.” 

“Tam allright. There is no fear of illness. I am 
only a little tired and worried, that is all.” 

So they went to Kew, and to her father’s house. 
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Mr. Meadows—whose illness did not prevent him 
from sitting up in his chair, and who, Millie now 
suspected, was not any worse than before, but only 
pining for her society and rebelling against being left 
alone—welcomed them quite cheerfully, and instantly 
wanted Carless to partake of his hospitality. 

“Hearing that you were coming, my boy,” he 
said, “I told Matilda to put a brace of those grouse 
down to the fire that Tom Smith sent me up from 
Yorkshire. You can doa bird for your lunch, can’t 
you?” 

“No, no,” Carless exclaimed ; “I must go back to 
town. I cannot even stay to lunch. I have things 
to do.” 

“Things todo! Bosh! Stop and help us eat the 
birds, at any rate, and we'll have a bottle of the real 
‘boy’ with them. You don’t look half well, I can 
tell you. Why, one would think you were the invalid 
instead of me.” 

“No,” Carless said; ‘I must go.” 

He had some thoughts, now that they were alone, 
Millie being upstairs, of saying some word to his 
father-in-law, of asking him to cherish and protect 
her ifaanything should happen to him. And then he 
reasoned with himself that such a request would be 
unnecessary. Mr. Meadows had, in his way, been an 
excellent father; he would not become less so if 
anything should arise to cause Millie to need his 
protection more than ever. And Meadows would be 
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astonished at the request, and probably have his 
suspicions aroused. So he said nothing. 

Mr. Meadows, however, persuaded him to remain and 
eat some luncheon, or at least to make a semblance 
of doing so. It was a hard task to him to sit there 
and to listen to the old man’s conversation—a con- 
versation about grouse, and just how they ought to 
be roasted, and how the sauce should be made, and 
to his narratives about Tom Smith, who had once 
picked up a living in London by haunting race- 
courses and the inferior betting clubs, but who had 
suddenly inherited property from an uncle in York- 
shire, and had retired there to breed horses and play 
at farming. It was a task that nearly caused him to 
spring up from the table and rush out of the house ; 
yet he managed to endure it, watching every mouth- 
ful that his father-in-law ate in his anxiety to see the 
meal come to an end. 

“Here’s your health, my boy!” Mr. Meadows ex- 
claimed, as he poured the champagne into their 
glasses; “health and long life to you, and hoping 
that I'll see you looking better shortly.” 

Carless muttered something in reply, and the meal 
went on. Millie had also taken up her glass, and, as 
much with her eyes as in words, had joined in the 
aspirations of her father ; but Carless had not trusted 
himself to look at her. 

“Tom Smith was a good fellow, she said, as much 
with the desire of saying something, and of talking 
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about something that should relicve the dreadful 
gloom that seemed to have fallen over them, as to 
sing that worthy gentleman’s praises ; “a thoroughly 
good fellow! How poor he was once, too; wasn’t he, 
father ?” 

“Poor! I should think he was,’ Mr. Meadows 
answered. “I never knew a chap harder up than he 
was, or a better hand at backing ‘stiff ’uns.’ If if 
hadn’t been for some of us, Tom would have died of 
starvation, I do believe.” 

“Do you remember how he used to come regu- 
larly to dinner every Sunday, father, and how he 
always used to say that your mutton was better than 
any he ever ate anywhere else? Poor fellow! I 
expect any mutton would have scemed tender to him 
in those days.” 

“Ah,” Mr. Meadows said, “and I remember how 
he came the last time; and how, after dinner and 
when we had pulled our chairs up to the fire, and 
lighted our pipes, he said to me, ‘Sam, old boy, all 
this misery and cadging for dinners, and borrowing 
of sovereigns and half-crowns is over, and I’m made 
comfortable for life. I have come in for some pro- 
perty én the North that will set me up allright.’ Eh, 
Mill, my girl, do you remember that ?” 

“Yes,” his daughter answered, “and how he made 
me give him a kiss, ‘just for luck,’ as he said, ‘and to 
send him happy on his way.’” 

“ And give me one,” Carless said, rising from the 
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table—he could bear it no longer—‘“ and send me on 
my way. I must be going.” 

He shook Mr. Meadows by the hand, and the old 
man recalled that shake afterwards, and said it was 
the strangest he had ever had ; “it seemed,” he said, 
“as though it meant to express something, but what 
and then he 
took Millie into the passage while he put on his Jight 


that something was he could not tell ;’ 


overcoat. 

“Tt is a good thing your father is so comfortably 
off in his old age, isn’t it?” he asked, scarcely know- 
ing what he was saying. 

“Yes,” she said; “father’s allright. If we could 
all live together, he would be quite happy.” 

“He will be happy enough before long, Millic ; 
good-bye.” 

“Good-bye for a day or soonly. I shall see you 
here again soon?” 

“Yes, I hope so. We shall——. Good-bye.” 

He held her to his heart, and kissed her long and 
tenderly. 

“We are like sweethearts again,” she said. “Oh, 
Frank, my darling, how I love you!” 

“That is good. Again, good-bye!” ° 

She watched him down the little grove, and saw 
him turn round and kiss his hand to her, and then 
hesitate a moment as though he was coming back, 
and she got ready to rush to the door and open it 
for him; and then again he raised his hand, turned 
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suddenly, and was gone. And she did not know that 
he was gone from her for ever. 

He went up to town, buying a first edition of an 
evening paper that was just out, and reading it on 
his short journey. There was no news in it; indeed, 
it was a time at which there was very little excite- 
ment going on anywhere, and he noticed that some 
writer on the paper had written a short article to 
that effect, in which he bewailed, rather jocosely, the 
fact that there was nothing to occupy the pens of 
him and his brethren, and suggested that, if some 
prominent person would only commit some escapade, 
it would be a good thing for those whom he termed 
the “inhabitants of Grub Street.” 

“When they do get news,” he said to himself, “it 
doesn’t last them long. The greatest sensation Is 
forgotten in a couple of months!” 

Then he fell to speculating as to whether the 
people whom he had known would be much interested 
in his fate, when they heard of it. And he wondered 
how many ‘people would be sorry for him? George 
would, he knew, and perhaps Althea, and Daisy and 
Mr. Brand, and it might be that Lady Henrietta 
wougd, in spite of her words to him. And his wife— 
but of her he did not dare to think!—he must put 
her from his thoughts, or he would falter in his pur- 
pose. Heaven help her, and give her strength to 
bear the blow! But how would others—men whom 
he had sneered at and snubbed, men whom he had 
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never liked, and who had never liked him—how 
would they take the news? Would not Knytebyrde 
gloat over it, and talk and jeer about it? Well, what 
did it matter if he did? Would not he be far enough 
away from his enmity by then ? 

But he also thought that if, before he took this 
last step upon which he was now decided, he could 
have a final reckoning with that old enemy of his, 
it would be very pleasant to him to do so. But how 
could it be done? He hated the man sufficiently to 
slay him if he had the opportunity, and he would be 
willing enough to do it if, after so slaying him, he 
could escape from pursuit for an hour or so. But 
would that be possible? He thought not. Knyte- 
byrde was a man rarely to be met with, except when 
surrounded by acquaintances or friends, and to track 
him till he could be caught alone required more time 
than he had at his command. So he must forego 
his vengeance on the man who had pryed into his 
secret, and had told that secret; but he did not forego 
it willingly, nor because the deed would be a horrible 
one. 

He let himself into the house where he lodged, 
still thinking about Knytebyrde, and still speculat- 
ing as to whether, in the short time left to him to do 
that which he had set his mind upon, he would have 
any opportunity of retaliating upon him. 

“T suppose it is out of the question that I should 
kill him,” he mused; “and if I cannot do that, I 
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can do nothing. Short of his death, any other revenge 
would be useless.” 

He went to his desk on entering their sitting-room, 
and, opening it, prepared to write a letter. It was a 
large writing-desk, of the kind known as “ Daven- 
ports,” and was of a superior and more solid nature 
than those generally in vogue—certainly than those 
generally in vogue in furnished apartments. Had it 
not been so, and had it not possessed a good lock, he 
probably would not have made it the receptacle of 
the various articles that, at the present moment, were 
stored away in it. He opened one drawer—a small 
one that also had a lock—and, from this, he took out 
a bundle of bank-notes and counted them over. 

“There are more than I thought,” he muttered to 
himself, finding that they were to the amount of four 
hundred and forty-five pounds. “So much the 
better !” 

Then he took the odd five-pound note—after count- 
ing also the money in his pocket, and finding that he 
had nothing but a few shillings—and did the others 
up in a packet, enclosing them in an envelope. But, 
before he did so, he found a strip of paper, and wrote 
on it,‘ They are all I have in the world,” and placed 
that with them. After that he wrote across the en- 
velope, “ Private. For Mrs. Carless,” and put it back 
in the little drawer; only, before locking it, he took 
out two or three letters, read and tore them up, and 
flung them in the fireplace, and then drew out a 
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small phial from the same place, and, after looking at 
it steadily, put it also in his pocket. 

“Rose need have no fear,” he said to himself; “ his 
Indian friend’s children will not run any risk of being 
poisoned.” 

When he had done this, he sat down to his table 
and wrote a letter, and read it over two or three times, 
and then dropped the outer and inner key of the 
Davenport into it, and put it on the mantelpiece. 

“Poor girl!” he murmured as he did so; “ poor 
girl!” 

He rose after this, and looked at his watch, finding 
it was half-past seven. “Why! it is too late to go to- 
night,” he said. “ Let me see when the first train goes 
in the morning.” He consulted a time-table lying on 
his desk, and saw that there was a train to the place 
he wanted to go to, that left early in the morning, at 
five o'clock. 

eit is a long time to wait,” he said; “but I must do 
it. There is no other place so suitable for my pur- 
pose as my own house!” 

He flung himself down on the sofa he had so often 
lain on, and tried to sleep; but that was impossible— 
no sleep would come to his eyes. And, even ‘had his 
mind not been the chaos that it was, the pain he was 
suffering in his head would have prevented him from 
doing so. 

“If I remain here, I shall anticipate my purpose,” 
he said, “and take my life now! I must go.” 
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He put on again the light overcoat he had been 
wearing that day, and prepared to leave for ever the 
rooms in which he and his wife had spent their 
married life. “Thank God she has a home to go to, 
and her father to take care of her! If she had not, I 
could not leave her all alone, I think,” he muttcred. 

As he stooped to lower the Jamp—the force of 
habit being strong as ever—he saw the novel she had 
been reading that morning, before he took her to 
Kew, lying open before him; and he even noticed 
where she had turned down the page, and could not 
resist reading a line or so. Even that book lying 
there called her so forcibly to his mind, that he 
feared he would falter in his determination if he 
stayed longer. 

He met his landlady on the stairs, as she was 
coming up to ask him if he wanted anything that 
evening. 

“No, thanks!” he said; “I am going up to town to 
dine.” 

“And what shall I get you for your breakfast, 
sir?” the woman asked. 

“My breakfast! Oh! I—I shan’'t be home to- 
night.“ I shall be in the country to-morrow. I was 
just going to—to tell you.” 

“ Shall you be away long, sir?” 

“Oh, no; not very long. Good-night.” 

“ Are you not going to take any luggage—a bag or 
something ?” she asked. 
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“No; I have what I want where I am going. 
Good-night ;” and he opened the door and went out. 

“Mr, Carless looks dreadfully bad!” the landlady 
said to her husband that night, as they sat over their 
supper. “I never saw a gentleman change so much 
in a few months,” 

“He is likely to look bad,” that person replied. 
“Look at the life he leads! Whenever his wife is 
away, he never comes home till two or three in the 
morning, and he goes to every race-meeting in the 
kingdom.” 

“ Not now he doesn’t, William,” his wife said, she 
having something of an admiration for the handsome 
face and aristocratic bearing of her lodger. “ Not 
now he doesn’t ; he has becn very steady of late.” 

“Time he was,” her husband replied, picking up his 
evening paper, as though finding more interest in that 
than in a discussion about the habits of Mr. Carless. 
¢Carless walked slowly up to town, taking no notice 
of the people hurrying by him, nor of the cabmen 
hailing him—seeing nothing, indeed, but thinking, 
thinking, thinking ! 

“Five o'clock in the morning,” he said to himself,— 
“five o'clock ; that will bring me there by nine %'clock. 
Well, by twelve o’clock it will be done. In time for 
the evening papers if they have any luck.” 

When he reached Albert Gate, he felt so faint and 
weary that he turned his footsteps to the Park, and, 
going in, sat down on the first bench he came to. 
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And he remembered how, often and often, he had 
ridden by this very bench, the companion frequently 
of some handsome woman; and how, more than 
once, he had seen people look up at them from the 
railings, and make complimentary remarks. What 
would they say of him now, if they could see him here 
in the night, whilst a slight drizzling rain was falling— 
—sitting here alone and desolate? Presently, one of 
those poor outcasts who haunt the parks from night- 
fall to far into the morning, came along the footpath, 
and, with the brazenness of her trade, spoke to him, 
and sat down on the seat by his side. After peering 
at him for a moment, she said,— 

“My! ain’t you a good-looking chap! But what’s 
the matter with you? Are you tight ?” 

“No. Leave me alone and go away.” 

“Oh, yes; I'll leave you alone! I can see you're 
a cut above my sort. Give us something to get a 
drink with, though. You're a swell and can afford 
it, I know.” 

He felt in his pockets, and, finding he had nothing 
less than a florin, flung it over to her, and she caught 
it dexterously, and put it in her pocket. 

“You are a swell,” she said ; “I knowed it. Well, 
you don’t want my company, I can see, sir. Good- 
night, and thank you. I wish you luck because you 
ain’t mean.” 

Then she left him, but he still sat on and on, and 
presently she passed him again. 
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“Go home, mate,” she said; ‘‘you’ll catch your 
death o’ cold here in this park, and you ain't no call 
to be here like me. Go home!” 

“T will,” he said. ‘ Allright ;” and he got up and 
walked off feebly. 

“You'll be allright in the morning,” she said. “I 
daresay you've got a comfortable enough bed to go 
to.” 

“Yes,” he answered ; “I shall be allright. Good- 
night.” 

“Good-night.” 

Then he went on along Piccadilly, and at St. 
James’ Street he intuitively turned down, as though 
he had an intention of entering his club. He had, 
indeed, some idea of going in, and of resting in one of 
the deep armchairs in the smoking-room till it closed, 
and then wandering about until the train started 
at five o’clock ; but a glance at his drenched clothes 
told him that his appearance would cause too much 
remark. So he turned off to the left instead, and 
found himself in Bury Street. 

As he was going aimlessly down, a tall, big man 
came up it, and looked at him a moment, and was 
then passing on, when even Carless’s dimmed and 
dazed eyes told him that it was Knytebyrde. 

“Lord Knytebyrde !” he exclaimed, waking up to 
life again, and with a hurried glance up and down 
the street to sce if any one was there. It was, how- 
ever, empty. 
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“What do you want with me?” his enemy asked, 
noticing, as he spoke, his wild and miserable appear- 
ance. 

“This !” Carless said as he flew at him, and, before 
the other could put up his hands to guard his face, 
dealt him three frightfully powerful blows. “ This! 
and to tell you that you area liar and blackguard. 
She is my wife, you hound—my wife! Do you 
hear?” And again he struck him without Knytebyrde 
being able to parry the swiftness of his blows, and, 
so quick were they, and the pavement so slippery 
from the fast-falling rain, that Knytebyrde tripped 
up, or stumbled, at the last one he received, and came 
down. Then, as he fell, Carless lifted his foot and 
drove it with all his force into his face, cutting the 
whole of one cheek open. 

“You will not forget me in a hurry,” he said, “ nor 
the lies you have told about me and her!” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
“ The dawn is nigh, and then—at last ! the end.” 


AT midnight he found himself seated on a bench in 
a district in the south of London, in some sort of 
enclosure, or public-garden, that the inhabitants of 
this neighbourhood possessed. 

He had wandered out here without knowing where 
he was going to, and only recollecting that some- 
where about this place was a station, the first and 
only one at which the morning express stopped on 
its way down to Southshire. 

He scarcely knew how he had come there, but 
recollected entering the place he was in and sitting 
on the seat, and that then the pain in his head had 
become intolerable again, and that he had again 
had one of his swooning fits. He also had an in- 
distinct recollection of two men and a woman passing 
by and looking at him, and of their returning and 
speaking to him, and of his being unable to»make 
any answer. Then the woman had put her arm 
round his face, and had pressed her damp shawl 
tightly over his mouth. After that he must have 
gone off altogether till now, when he was again 
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His watch and chain he found were gone, and the 
rings he wore, and also his money, though, in some 
way, the thieves had managed to overlook one sover- 
eign that he had in his pocket. This he could not 
understand, nor how it had come there, he having 
had but the five-pound note and the silver in his 
pockets when he left his lodgings. How long ago 
it seemed since then! But soon he recollected he 
had gone into a public-house to get some brandy, 
and that the barmaid was a pretty girl, and had 
talked to him and given him change for his note, 
chaffing him all the time about it being a flash-look- 
ing one, something like himself. Yes! he remembered 
that, but he could not understand how that sovereign 
had got into another pocket from the rest, and had 
been spared by his despoilers. Could they have left 
it there out of mercy to their victim? No; that 
was not likely, for they had even taken his scarf-pin 
and his studs, excepting that which buttoned his 
collar. Well! it did not matter how it was; it was 
there, and was more than enough to pay his fare. 
That was all he wanted! The thieves were welcome 
to the rest ! 

He got up, feeling to see if his bottle of poison 
was safe, and finding it there, and smiling grimly—if 
such a look upon his face could be called a smile— 
at it not having been touched. 

“It was not worth carrying off,” he said to him- 
self, as he buttoned his soaked coat and shivered at 
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the night air. “Well, I would sooner they should 
take my watch than that ! ” 

As he walked slowly on in the direction he sup- 
posed the first station to be, he wondered if, by 
any possibility, Knytebyrde could be dead. He could 
not analyze his feelings—could not tell whether he 
wished him to be so or not. He did not think 
he cared—certainly he felt no compunction at the 
thought that that terrific kick in the face might have 
slain him; he had avenged himself—that was sufh- 
cient! But if he were dead,—was it possible that a 
hue and cry might be raised, was perhaps raised 
already, and that he might be tracked and arrested 
before he could kill himself to-morrow,—no, not to- 
morrow, to-day? Had he not just heard a clock 
strike one, and did not that tell him his last day on 
earth had come? To be arrested, to stand a long 
and wearisome trial, and then to be hung like a 
dog, or, worse still, kept alive a prisoner for years, 
was not to be thought of. He wanted to die, and 
meant to die within the next few hours; but he must 
die at his own hands, and not at those of the common 
hangman. That would be too awful! But if Knyte- 
byrde were dead, might he not have died without a 
sign or a word, might he not have been picked up 
dead already, or dying, in Bury Street? If such 
were the case, who could accuse him of being the 
murderer? The street had been empty during the 
few moments of his attack ; not a soul—unless some 
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one had seen it from a window—had witnessed the 
affair. If he had wished to live, instead of being 
determined to take his life that day, he thought he 
would have a good chance of doing so, and that there 
was no one who could come forward and give evi- 
dence against him. But he did not wish to live,— 
he wished to die, and end his miserable life for ever. 
But suppose that Knytebyrde had lived long enough 
to name him—what then? Could they catch him 
before he got to his house in Southshire? He 
thought not. But, in case of such a thing being 
possible, he would take precautions. Then he 
stopped under a lamp and took out the phial of 
poison, and loosened the stopper in it. Let them 
arrest him now if they chose; before they could 
get him under lock and key he could kill himself. 
“ Dead as a herring a second after one had put it to 
their lips!” he remembered Rose had said, speaking 
of these bottles. And, remembering that he had 
this to his hand, he almost hoped that Knytebyrde 
was dead. 

He found the station after another hour of walking 
about, and the porter, who was putting out the lights, 
staredeat him when he said he was going to wait for 
the train to Southshire, mentioning the place at which 
he and Mr. Bultitude had got out when they had 
gone down. 

“Why, the train doesn’t pass here till 5.10 in the 
morning!” the man said. “What brings you here at 
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this hour?” There was a tone of suspicion, and 
an utter absence of respect in his’ manner, which 
showed Carless that he must be careful. 

“T am a stranger to London,” he said, “and I 
missed the night train. I didn’t know where to get 
a bed—I only came up to-day—and I supposed I 
could stay here till the train goes. I suppose I can?” 

“T suppose you haven’t got any money to pay for 
a bed! that’s the real truth of it, isn’t it? Just 
enough money left to take you back after a spree in 
London, eh?” 

“Yes,” Carless said; “you're right. That is the 
real truth.” 

“Humph! Well, I suppose I must put you into 
the waiting-room, and let you stay there. You'll be 
locked in though, you know. We don’t leave ’em 
open all night.” 

“Lock me in, and welcome, only let me out in time 
for the train.” 

“ Oh, yes, I'll let you out, no fear. We ain't going 
to provide lodgings for you day and night.” 

Then the man took him into the first-class waiting- 
room—he might have put him in the third-class one, 
only he was a good-hearted fellow enough, ang went 
“on the spree” himself occasionally—and told him 
to make himself as comfortable as he could. 

“You'll find it cold, I dessay,” he said; “but it’s 
better than the streets, ain’t it? I should take that 
coat off if I was you, though ; it’s wringing wet.” 
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“Perhaps it would be better, though it does not 
matter.” 

The man watched him take it off, and also noticed 
his clothes, but he said nothing. But he went out, 
and presently came back with a rough kind of horse- 
cloth—it was one that he sometimes wrapped himself 
up in at night, when it was his turn to watch the 
station—and flung it to Carless. 

“Chuck that on you,” he said, “and go to sleep 
if you can. It ain’t very swell, but it'll keep you 
warm.” 

“ Swell! you're a good fellow, though. There now, 
let me alone, please!” 

When the man was relieved in the early hours by 
another porter, he said to him,— 

“There’s a rum ’un asleep in the waiting-room ! 
He hasn’t got the coin to pay for a bed—he’s a- 
going by the 5.10—but he’s either a swell, or else 
a swindler on the bolt, I’ll take my oath. His light 
overcoat’s lined with silk, with the name of one of 
them fashionable tailors on it, and his hat’s got 
Lincoln and Bennett inside it, and his initials in 
gilt letters. Huis clothes and boots, too, is tip-top and 
WesteEndy, and his handkercher has got what they 
calls a monnygram on it, worked in blue and red.” 

“On the bolt, I should say,” the other replied. 
“Allright, P11 call him.” 

Alas! he required no rousing, for he had scarcely 
slept, or, if he did sleep, it was only by fits and 
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starts, and to wake up clutching at the phial. Once 
he dragged it out of his pocket with the determina- 
tion of there and then taking his life, but was able to 
refrain from doing so. 

“The others killed themselves in the old house,” 
he muttered ; “let me, the last of a worthless race, 
do the same. If their ghosts haunt the place, so 
shall mine, and keep them company. There shall 
be another black page added to our history—but it 
will be the last! So much the better!” 

Then he flung the blanket away, and paced about 
the room, that was lighted by a glimmer from a 
turned-down lamp on the platform. 

But what thoughts were his! Every action of his 
life came back to him now, and his memory returned 
to things he had done in his boyish days. And he 
could see before him the face of every woman he had 
ever whispered words of love to, the face of every 
man he had been supercilious to. And he found 
himself wondering what had become of most of 
them, and who were dead and who alive? 

And other forms rose to his mind as he stalked 
that miserable room on this last night on earth, and 
shivered with the damp and cold, and wondered if 
it could be possible that the chill of death—the death 
he was about to court—could be worse than this? 
But, of all those forms, there was one, the form of 
one woman of which he did not dare to think, and, 
even strong as was now his mental agony, he had 
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power to put her from his thoughts. He could not 
let his mind dwell upon his wife, could not bear to 
picture to himself that loving face drenched with tears, 
nor think of the horror that would be upon her when 
she learnt all. One thing he gave no thought to— 
that thing being “the something after death.” He 
had no fear of the future. His life had been utterly 
irreligious—the lack of religion procceding not so 
much from any doubt or hesitation on such a subject, 
as from utter indifference and neglect. For years 
he had entered no church, except on the occasions 
of his marriage and of that last Sunday at Brook- 
water; and it had never occurred to him, when he 
had heard the bells ringing from countless London 
steeples, or from some village church, that it was his 
duty to enter and pray for pardon and forgiveness. 
The Sabbath had never brought to him any 
suggestion of a day to be spent calmly, and, at least, 
decorously, but had rather appeared one on which 
more freedom of enjoyment was to be indulged ‘in. 
It was, to his mind, a day on which to sit on four- 
in-hands with beautiful and well-dressed women by 
his side; a day to be spent in the grounds of gay 
hotels, with wine flowing and piquant conversation 
indulged in; a day on which everything but plea- 
sure was to be forgotten. For, among those with 
whom he lived, no thought of a future ever intruded 
itself—for them there was no future!—the present 
with all its wealth of delight was sufficient; they 
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had no time nor desire to look forward. One text 
only was known to them, and it was their shibboleth. 
“ Take no heed of the morrow,” was their motto, and 
they lived scrupulously up to it. When the morrow 
came, it might take care of itself; and, if it was 
bright and rosy, well and good ; if dark and lower- 
ing, it might be escaped from and shunned, as he 
was now escaping from the worldly darkness that 
was enshrouding him. His May of life was gone, 
its dreary winter could not be supported. Courage 
alone was wanted to take the final and inevitable 
leap, or to bear up against misfortune. It was 
bolder, they all knew, to do the latter, but more 
troublesome and disagreeable—and trouble and un- 
pleasantness were not for them. Sooner death, and 
an end to everything, when enjoyment had ceased ! 

At a quarter to five, the porter who had come on 
duty unlocked the door of the waiting-room, and 
came in to Carless. 

°*« My mate says you're a-going by the 5.10,” he 
said, eyeing him attentively; “you can take your 
ticket in a moment.” 

“Thank you,” Carless answered. “And, by the 
way, I need not have troubled any of you, afger all, 
for I found a sovereign left in my pocket this morn- 
ing, instead of being without anything but the money 
for my fare.” 

“Qh, you did, did you? Pity you didn’t find ita 
bit earlier, wasn’t it ?” 

VOL. II. : S 
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Carless took no notice of this remark, and the 
porter's intelligence showing him, at last, that, what- 
ever there might be singular about this strange visitor, 
le was at least a gentleman, he civilly showed him 
the way to the booking-office, where he took his ticket ; 
the man noticing that he had no hesitation about 
taking a first-class one. 

As he had some silver left when this was done, he 
handed five shillings to the man, saying,— 

“When you see your ‘mate, as you call him, 
perhaps you will give him half of this, and tell him 
E found some money in my pockets. The other half 
is for yourself. I would give you more if I had it 
about me.” 

“Thank you, sir, I’m sure!” the man said, as he 
held the door of the carriage open for Carless to get 
in, the train having come. “It’s ample for what 
we have done. Good-morning, sir, and a pleasant 
journey. I hope you'll have a better night’s rest 
to-night.” 

“] hope so!” Carless answered. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


** Death stands above me, whispering low,— 
I know not what into my ear ; 
Of his strange language, all I know 
Is there is not a word of fear.” 


THE train slackened and stopped at the station 
before the one to which he had taken his ticket, 
and his restlessness prompted him to get out at it. 
It was his intention to have walked from the next 
one to the Manor, going through some woods and 
by-paths that he knew of; but, by quitting the train 
here, he would be more likely to escape notice than 
at the next one, where some of the officials knew 
him; and the walk would only be an extra four or 
five miles. What did it matter how many miles extra 
it was? His rest would be long enough when it was 
accomplished. 

He struck into a quiet road, walking along very 
slowly and always thinking; but his thoughts stemed, 
as he noticed, to be gradually becoming dense and 
unfixed, and to have in them no variation. He found 
himself repeating over and over again some sentence, 
or saying, that he remembered having used in con- 
versation months back. Was he going mad, he 
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wondered, in these last few hours of his life, or 
was he mad already? He thought so; almost hoped 
so. If he was, his suicide might not appear so 
blameable in the eyes of the world. But he recol- 
lected that, even though he might be mad, the world 
would not know he was so, and, consequently, would 
not think that an excuse for his taking his life. 

It was a lovely August morning, fresh though 
warm, after the past night’s rain, and he, even, could 
appreciate its beauty. He had shivered with cold 
when locked in that ghastly waiting-room,—was it 
from cold, or from the state of his nerves ?—now he 
felt the warmth of the sun through the trees, tem- 
pered by a light breeze, and felt it to be delicious. 
Yes! it was a glorious world!—but he must leave 
it. Leave it! Must he? Ah, yes! there was no 
doubt of that. There could be no doubt of that! 
His last day had come—the day that he had fixed 
to be his last. There must be no backsliding now. 
He was to die. , 

As he rested upon a stile, a bird—of what kind, 
whether finch or linnet, or other, he could not make 
out, but found himself puzzling a good deal over— 
burst ihto song as it sat on a branch close by him, 
and he knew that its notes were beautiful to hear. 
How it sang, with its head in the air and its throat 
pulsating with the music it made! And it would 
be singing there to-morrow, on that very branch, 
perhaps, and he would be dead! Well! why should 
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anything from its ordinary course, or make one 
tittle of difference in any action of the world? Yet, 
he would be dead—be one human creature less 
upon the face of the globe, and nothing on the face 
of the globe would be changed. Men and women 
hugged their existence and loved it, and yet how 
valueless it was to every one but themselves, if 
they could but bring themselves to think so! Why, 
look at him; was he not a case in point? He 
would be dead in a few hours,—yet what differ- 
ence would it make to any one? Not one man 
whom he had ever known would eat one mouthful 
the less for his dinner because of it, smoke one 
cigar less, or be serious for one moment longer than 
usual. “Dead, is he?” he could hear them say at 
the club. “ Dead,eh? What! suicide? God bless 
my soul!” And then, he knew, they would forget 
all about him, or only remember him so long as the 
excitement of discussing his failings lasted. And 
he would be gone for ever, as much from men’s 
minds as from the world. 

There was one comfort left him still. He owed 
no money to any one—not even a bet to & book- 
maker. They could not say, at any rate, that he 
had crept out of the world to avoid his creditors. 
No, they could not say that! And so, since that 
was not in their power, what right would they have 
to say anything ? 
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As he crossed a road, running between two fields, 
a boy driving a cart came along, singing and whist- 
ling, and cutting at the leaves with his whip; and 
Carless recognised on his cart the name of the great 
firm of booksellers who have a stall at every railway 
station, and who, in the country, supply residents 
with their literature and newspapers. 

“ Have you a morning paper?” he asked the boy, 
stopping him with a motion of his hand. 

“Ves, sir—Standard, Telegraph, Daily News ; which 
will you have, sir ?” 

“Any one will do. Here, this!” laying his hand 
on the first the boy produced. 

When he was again alone, he opened the news- 
paper, and, on the leading page, found the information 
he sought. It ran as follows :— 

“MYSTERIOUS ASSAULT ON A NOBLEMAN.— 
Our readers will learn with deep indignation that 
Viscount Knytebyrde, son and heir of the Earl of 
Mullingar—a young nobleman well known both in 
social and sporting circles, and respected alike in 
both—was last night the victim of an assault com- 
mitted by some ruffian, or ruffians, on him, who, 
owing *to the unconsciousness of the noble lord up 
to the time of our going to press, is, or are, at pre- 
sent at large. 

“ His lordship was discovered lying in Bury Street, 
between eight and nine o'clock in the evening, in a 
state of absolute insensibility, and it is surmised 
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that he was attacked when on the road to his club 
from his apartments, both being close at hand. The 
attack had evidently been a most determined and 
ferocious one; indeed it is difficult to believe that 
murder was not intended, judging by the nature 
of the injuries— both his lordship’s eyes being 
frightfully contused and blackened, his nose seriously 
injured, and his face cut open and laid bare from 
beneath the left eye to the mouth. At present, the 
reason of this disgraceful and brutal assault is 
enveloped in mystery, as, as we have said, Lord 
Knytebyrde is unable to give any account of the 
occurrence. Robbery, however, does not seem to 
have been the object, as the victim’s watch, other 
jewellery, and money, are believed to be intact. 

“ His lordship is now lying at his apartments, and 
we have the melancholy satisfaction of being able to 
state that the doctors in attendance do not anticipate 
any fatal result.” 

“Humph!” Carless said to himself, when he had 
read this account; “so there will be no fatal result. 
Well, perhaps it is best. I have avenged myself 
sufficiently—there is no necessity for me to quit this 
world with murder on my soul!” e 

He looked up at the sun, after having intuitively 
felt for his watch, and being thereby reminded that 
it was gone, and wondered what the time was. It 
must be midday, or nearly so, he thought, yet he 
had not got far upon his journey, and had still, he 
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calculated, some miles to walk. And how faint 
and weary he was! Would he ever get there? Yes, 
he must—he would, even though he should have 
to crawl to his destination on his hands and knees. 
He must reach his house at some time or other. 
Then he broke off as straight a branch of a young 
tree as he could find, having with him no stick or 
umbrella (though he thought he must have had one 
on the previous evening), and went on, using it as a 
support. But he knew he was not going fast, and 
that the accomplishment of those miles would be a 
weary task. But it should be done! 

His head, which had not pained him since last 
night, when he had sat in the garden where he was 
robbed, began again now to cause him terrible 
agony—-agony that made him lift his hat and press 
his hand hard upon it, as though he might thereby 
stop its throbbing. But it was useless; the horrible 
sickness and pain remained, and again the sea of 
blood swam before his eyes and obscured all the 
beauty of nature that was round him.: And still he 
kept on, stopping occasionally, however, to clutch a 
tree or railing to prevent himself from falling. But 
he reeled a good deal, and he knew that, if any one 
should chance to meet him, they would think he had 
been drinking. Thus he went on, almost groping his 
way, and getting over stiles with the utmost care, 
and had, perhaps, gone another two miles, when he 
suddenly staggered from weakness and giddiness, 
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he could rise again, he became unconscious, 

When he came to, he found that he must either 
have slept for a long time or have been in a long 
swoon, for the best part of the day was gone, and 
the sun was rapidly sinking to the horizon. It set at 
this time, he thought he remembered, between half- 
past seven and eight o'clock; if’so, it must be quite 
half-past six now. And he still had some distance 
to go. But do it he would, unless he should fall 
dead on the road. Then he rose, feeling in great 
pain from the blow he had received in falling, and 
even turned up his trouser to see what the injury 
was. He found a large portion of the leg, below 
the knee, black and discoloured, and then another 
frightfully distorted smile came on his face. What 
did it matter now if he were bruised from top to 
toe P 

Jit last, after many stoppages and rests, caused by 
his weakness and lameness, and by the awful pain in 
his head, he reached his house as the last glimmer of 
day departed. He threw away the stick he had cut, 
and, going round to the back where the stables and 
outhouses were, knocked at the door of the only part 
of them that was occupied ; the woman who looked 
after the place living there in preference to being 
alone in the big house. 

There was an old dog that lived at the back of the 
place—a dog so old that it had once been used by 
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Carless’s uncles for sporting purposes, and that, from 
his boyhood, he had petted and played with. This 
dog generally showed some signs of pleasure at seeing 
him when he came to the Manor, and jumped about 
him and barked in a feeble way ; but now its manner 
was altered, and, instead of greeting him, it retired 
into its kennel growling ominously, and showing its 
old, discoloured fangs at him. And he paused and 
looked at it—neither chiding it nor endeavouring to 
soothe it—and then made a slight motion with his 
hand, and turned away muttering, “Even my own 
dog.” But on his face there was a look that, if his 
worst foes had seen it, might have induced them to 
pity him. 

The woman started back when she saw him, and 
for a moment seemed unable to speak. At last 
she ejaculated :— 

“Master Frank! as I'm a Christian woman! 
What’s the matter, sir?” ; 

“Matter! what should be the matter?” he gasped. 
“May not a man cometo his own house without any- 
thing being the matter?” 

“ But your face, sir, your face! You are more like 
the ghost of yourself than yourself.” 

“JT am tired, and pale, perhaps, from that. Give 
me the keys and a light, Martha.” 

“ Are you a-going to stop, sir? Why! there is no 
bed made, nor nothing ready !” 

“It does not matter. I shall be gone in the morn- 
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ing. I can lie on the bed with the rug round me. 
What light is there in the house ?”’ 

“There isn't any, sir. You must take my lamp, 
and I can light a dip.” 

“Very well. Get the keys then, and bring the 
lamp. Come!” 

With the old woman, bearing the lamp before him 
—a common paraffin one, with a gaudily-painted glass 
bowl that contained the oil—he entered his house, 
and proceeded to that part of it which had been used 
by the last inhabitants. Martha glanced round once 
or twice, almost timorously, as they went through 
the long corridor, and looked up the stairs as though 
expecting to see some uncanny sight in the neglected 
place. 

“Eh, Master Frank, it’s mortal lonely here with- 
out a soul besides yourself! Are you not afeard of 
sleeping here alone ?” 

i No; I am afraid of nothing! There, set down 
the lamp, and go! If I leave this door open, you 
can see your way down the corridor, can you 
not?” 

“Ay, sir, I can, and glad to go! I am mortal 
afeard of this house at night, though I haveelived 
here since I were a girl. Good-night, sir, if you want 
nothing. There is water in the bedroom, and it 
can’t be damp this weather. But you should have 
let me know you were coming.” 

“ Good-night,” he said. Then, as she was going, 
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he stopped her. ‘You have lived here from a girl, 
you say? You have known several Carless's, then?” 

“Ay, sir, I have, and nussed some of them ; but I 
shall nuss no more.” 

“No, you will not. There, go! But you are the 
only one remaining who has been faithful to us. 
Give me your hand.” 

The woman wiped her hand on her dress, and then 
put it out shakily, and he took it. 

“TY don’t understand ye, Frank Carless,” she said 
ina whisper. “/¢ is you yourself that’s holding me 
with that hand, and not your ghost?” 

“TItis I. Go!” 

She went shaking along the passage, and told him 
she had found the door, and once more said “ good- 
night,” and then she closed it and was gone. 

And he was alone. 

Alone! He dropped into an armchair and looked 
round the room, thinking it a suitable one for death. 
After a moment he rose and went to a cabinet, and, 
opening it, took out the portrait of his mother that 
had been put away when Mr. Bultitude paid his visit 
to the Manor. He gazed at it long and steadily, 
muttering to himself as he did so, and then he kissed 
the features, and put it back again in the place he 
had taken it from. 

“She died young,” he whispered. “It was well 
she did not live to see this day!” 

A clock in the village, a mile off, struck the hour, 
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and he went to the window, and, opening the heavy 
shutters, looked out across the fields that had once 
been his, away towards Brookwater. 

“What will they say to-morrow when they hear 
the news there?” he wondered. ‘Ah, well! no 
matter what they say. Yet I should like to fancy 
that dear old George will feel some pity for me.” 

What was that? Was he mad? or was the horrible 
torture in his head driving him so; or was it the fact 
that, creeping along on the other side of the long 
table, with its yellow and skinny hand put out to 
grasp his phial, was the form of that old ancestor of 
his, who had been found dead in his bed with the 
bottles of liquor strewed round the room? What! 
was his thirst so great that he must leave the grave 
in which he had lain so long, to come in those 
mouldering death-clothes to steal his poison from. 
him? But he should not have it! no, not though he 
clutched him with that horrible hand! It was his, he 
had himself stolen it, and he would drink it! 

And there !—he was gone, gone grinning at him! 
—and there came that other self-murderer, dressed 
partly as a soldier and partly as a clergyman, with a 
great yawning wound in his throat, to which he 
pointed with the fleshless hand that held a razor, 
whilst with the other he beckoned to him to follow. 

Yes, yes, he would! he was coming, was ready 
now, now! He would join them in a moment. 

But what is this that succeeds them? A woman, 
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young and beautiful, with features like his own, who 
carries in her hand a phial such as that he holds in 
his, and lifts it to her lips and drains it, and, with her 
eyes, bids him do the same. Is this what a mother 
should bid her son do? Is this the way they wel- 
come him to the other world ? 

He shrieked aloud, and stood erect a minute, 
thrusting out his hands and glaring round the room, 
and in that minute the shades vanished, and he knew 
he was alone. 

And then, as he attempted to draw the stopper 
from the phial to drain the poison, the sea of blood 
rose again before his eyes, and his head felt as 
though something within it had burst for ever. 

“ This,” he said, as he fell, “is death without—there 
is no need of poi—it has come. Death! ah! God 
for—death, death, dea—!” 

The distraught mind had given way at last, the 
racked brain had burst, and Frank Carless fell to the 
floor dead. ° 

As he so fell, he clutched with his disengaged 
hand at the cloth on the table, and, pulling it off, 
dragged with it the common lamp, the oil of which 
escaped as it struck the floor, and, igniting, quickly 
set fire to the old, dry furniture in the room. 

Four hours later there remained little of the old 
Manor standing but the shaking walls, and, within 
them, lay the body of its last owner—a charred and 

blackened corpse. 


CHAPTER XxX. 
“Then fell a sudden gloom upon the house.” 


THE sun was shining next morning on Brookwater, 
and George was shaving himself at the window of 
the room he was occupying, and getting dressed as 
fast as he could, to meet Althea in the garden for 
half an hour before breakfast, when he saw a boy on 
a cob dash into the village street, ride up to the 
Rectory gates, and pull lustily at the bell; and, on 
its not being answered directly, ring again. 

“The young beggar seems impatient!” he said to 
himself, as he watched the lad; “and his master will 
give it to him, I expect, for riding that cob like that. 
It 8 covered with foam!” 

He saw the boy say something to two women 
passing, and noticed that their faces changed into a 
startled expression, and that one threw up her hands, 
and called out something to a labourer going down 
the village. The man stopped and crossed the road, 
and came to the lad and spoke to him; and then 
the boy was admitted to the Rectory, leaving his 
horse in his charge; and he and the women con- 
tinued talking outside. 
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“There is some poor creature dying, I suppose,” 
he said to himself as he finished his dressing, “and 
they want the Rector’s services. Poor Mr. Brand! 
he has plenty of work to do, even in this quiet spot.” 

Then he thought he heard a faint scream in the 
house, and a noise that sounded like suppressed 
laughter—it could not be weeping ; and he imagined 
that the lad was joking with the maidservants, in 
spite of the sad mission on which he came. 

He had put on all his clothes but his coat, when 
there came a rap at his door, and, on going to it, he 
saw Althea, dressed in a long white pezgnoir, and 
leaning against the wall opposite his door, pale, and 
with a look of horror on her face. 

“Oh, George!” she gasped. “Oh, George!” 

“Althea,” he said, going out to her, “ what is it?” 
and he put his arm round her to support her. 
“Althea, is anything the matter with your father or 
Daisy ?” 

“No, no! But Frank—Frank Carless—it is !—Olf! ” 

“ What, Althea ?” 

“He is dead!” she said, almost fainting in his 
arms, “He is——” 

“Yead!” George said. ‘“ Dead!” his face reflect- 
ing the horror of hers. “It is impossible! How do 
you know it?” 

“Last night,” she gasped, “in his own house—the 
Manor. It is burnt to the ground, and he was in it!” 

“My God!” George said. “How awful!” But 
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true! He was in London ; he left us to go there, It 
cannot be.” 

“Tt is true! it is true!” Althea wailed. “The 
boy—the village doctor’s boy—has ridden over from 
there with a letter from his master to papa. And he 
has seen him. Oh; the horror of it!” 

“My darling,” George said, “come to your own 
room, and let me go down and see the boy. Come, 
Althea!” 

He took her to the door of her room, and then, 
white with grief, descended to the kitchen, where he 
found the lad being interrogated by the Rector and 
stared at by the servants, and by one or two of the 
villagers who had found their way in. 

“This is something awful, Alleyn!” the Rector 
said; “and I am afraid only too true. You have 
heard the sad news ?” . 

“Yes,” he whispered ; “ Althea has told me.” 

®“ He seems to have been burnt to death when 
asleep in a chair in his parlour. When do you say 
the men got into the house?” he asked, addressing 
the boy. | . 

“Not afore four o’clock this morning, sir,’ the lad 
answered, beginning his tale again for the benefit of 
the new-comer; “though we see the fire soon after 
eleven. Father, he was a-coming home from the 
‘Hen and Chickens, a-walking along with Miles 
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he sees flames a-coming out of the windows, which 
was lighted up. ‘Why, Miles,’ says he, ‘the old 
house is a-fire’; and with that he starts off a-running 
through the fields as hard as ever he could; and 
Miles, he runs down to the village to call all the 
handy men up. And then, when father gets to the 
lawn a-leading to the house, he meets old Martha 
gone clean off her head, and raving mad; and she 
says, says she, as how a ghost of Master Frank was 
a-being burnt to death, and as how it kept on a- 
catching of her by the hand, and a-telling of her to 
go away afore she was burnt too. ‘’Cos,’ says she, 
‘the ghost it says as ‘ow she had been faithful unto 
the fambly for a long while.’ And then she starts a- 
shrieking, and a-saying as how the ghost of Master 
Frank was a-following of her down the passage ; and 


” 





his face was as white 
“But what does all this gibberish mean ?” George 
exclaimed, angrily. “Don’t tell us this old woman’s 
ravings ; tell us what has really happened.” : 
“Well, sir,” the boy said, looking up timidly at the 
tall, pale man who spoke so sternly to him, “we 
couldn’t do nothing, and we didn’t take no notice of 
old Martha, who was taken to master’s. We did get 
up a lot of water, though, in casks and such-like, and 
chucked it in through the lower windows; but it 
warn’t no good, and we was afraid of the walls. But 
at last the roof fell in, about three, and then there 
was another blaze up; and then, about four, it give 
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signs of burning itself out. And then about twenty 
on us went in, and the fire-brigade come over from 
Masham Dene. And when they come, we heard as 
old Martha wasn’t so silly, after all; for, says one of 
them, he says, ‘Was the master a-sleeping here by 
any chance last night?’ And father, he says, ‘What 
makes you ask that?’ ‘Because,’ says he, ‘the 
guard of the ’spress says as how he brought him 
down early in the morning, and how he looked 
awful ill, and as white as a ghost.’ And then 
Miles, he says, ‘Blessed if old Martha ain't had her 
master here, and knowin’ as how he’s burned to death, 
she has gone wrong in her head, and that’s what 
makes her talk about his ghost.’ ‘That’s it,’ says 
the captain; ‘and come on, we'll dig and see if he’s 
here, any way. What part of the house did he live in, 
when he was at home.” Then one on’em told him, 
and we digged and digged very careful, and at last 
we found him.” 

* My God!” George exclaimed, while the Rector 
hid his face in his handkerchief, and the weeping 
women in the room moaned. 

“He was a-lying on his back, and, oh! he was 
awful burnt—all his clothes off and his hair singed.” 

Here the housemaid fainted, and was carried out. 

“But over his face was a bit of what seemed to 
be a table-cloth, or summat like, and that saved the 
face so as we could recognise it. It was all drawn 
like, and yet master, when he see it, said, ‘It ain't 
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like the face of a man as has been burned to 
death. If it was possible, 1 should say as how he 
was dead afore the fire begun.’ Then father says, 
‘It’s Muster Carless right enough—there ain’t no 
manner of doubt about that. But, hullo!’ says he, 
“what have he got in his hand?’ Then they undone 
his left hand, and there was a little bottle init, with 
a glass ‘stopper, and full of something as master says 
he can’t make out. Master took care of it, though, 
and put it in his pocket; but when I was a-follerin’ 
‘im home he stopped more than once, and took it out 
and looked at it. And, says he, half to himself, ‘Full 
—not a drop gone! It’s strange. If it had been 
empty, I could have give a guess at what’s happened. 
But it’s full.’ And so it was.” 

“What can it all mean?” the Rector asked 
George. | 

“Heaven only knows!” he answered. ‘ What 
could he have been doing at the Manor? I thought 
he never lived there now.” ; 

“Nor did he. It is incomprehensible!” 

“ Shall we go over?” George asked Mr. Brand, “or 
shall I go alone? I must find out more about it.” 

“You had better go alone, I think, and I will stay 
with the girls. Poor things! they are nearly dis- 
tracted with the horror of the affair.” 

So the Rector’s horse was saddled—the horse that 
the dead man had ridden on that day when he went 
over.to see Lady Henrietta—and George, with the 
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boy, rode off to find out what he could of the tragedy 
that had befallen his friend. 

The lad led him to his master, the doctor, and 
George briefly explained to him who he was. 

“T was,” he said, “ with the exception of Mr. Brand 
and his daughters, his oldest friend. Tell me, I 
beseech you, all _ you know on the dreadful 
subject.” 

“There is no more to tell than you probably 
already know,” the doctor said, as he led George into 
his surgery. “He seems to have come to his house 
yesterday evening, and, judging from appearances, to 
have fallen asleep and have been burnt to death. A 
lamp, of the dangerous kind so common amongst 
poor people, and which turns out to have belonged 
to his old servant, was probably the cause of the fire. 
If he was asleep in his chair, he may have dragged 
the cloth off the table, and thereby have upset the 
lamp.” 

"« And that is all, I suppose, that will ever be 
known of the affair?” 

“T should think so. It must have been a pure 
accident, though the bottle found clenched in his 
hand puzzles me.” . 

“The boy mentioned that bottle; what did it 
contain?” 

“Something to which I cannot give a name— 
though perhaps some one with more experience than 
myself might do so. Had he any painful complaint, 
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do you know, which might necessitate his taking any 
peculiar remedy ?” 

“No,” George answered; “certainly not to my 
knowledge. He had looked ill lately, but I never 
heard him complain. Why do you ask ?” 

“ Because that bottle and its contents are a mystery ! 
—and not less so because the contents are untouched. 
Do you know what I should think if it had been only 
half full, or even empty ?” 

“No; what?” 

“T should think that he had poisoned himself with 
some subtle Eastern drug,—the phial is undoubtedly 
of Eastern construction,—and that, when he was 
dead, the house had caught fire.” 

“Great Heavens!” George exclaimed. 

An Eastern drug! In a moment there flashed 
before his mind that early walk home from the ball, 
and the conversation that Carless and he had held 
with Mr. Rose, and the interest that the former had 
taken in the subject of poisons. But, how could 
Carless have obtained any of Rose’s poisons? Surely 
the man would not have given him any!—no, that 
idea was absurd ! 

“Ttis impossible!” he exclaimed. 

“Certainly it is impossible,” the doctor said, 
“seeing that the phial is full—unless he had another, 
which is not likely.” 

“Where is he?” George said, speaking very low. 
“T must see him.” 
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“T would advise you not to. He is a dreadful 
sight!” 

“T will see him!” George said, sternly. 

The body had been taken to the nearest inn, being 
borne there very carefully by those who had found 
him, and there George did see him, going in with the 
doctor. 

“You will look only at his face,’ that person 
said. “That is not burnt. You shall not see his 
body !” 

“If I see his face it is enough.” 

When he did see it, and saw the handsome features 
drawn and contorted, as he thought by the action of 
the fire,—for he would not, could not, as yet at least, 
believe in the theory of poison,—his strong, manly 
nature broke down, and he fell on his knees by the 
body, weeping as generally only women weep, while 
the doctor stole out of the room, not wishing to 
witness his grief. 

“Oh, my poor, dead friend,” he moaned, “that 
ever I should have lived to see you thus! You, my 
school-fellow and playmate, lying dead before me 
like this! Oh, Frank, if you could come back again, 
so that I might tell you I never meant thg harsh 
things I said to you,—that I am sorry to the heart 
for every word I ever said to you about your life! 
But you cannot, you cannot! and I shall never hear 
you speak again!” 

Then he-calmed himself after awhile, and, bending 
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“once more over the dead man, he touched his face 
very softly, and whispered,— : 
“Good-bye. Good-bye for ev Oh, God!” 

To this day he does not remember how he got out 
of the room and the inn, nor anything but that, shortly 
after his outburst of grief, he found himself walking 
towards the place where the horse had been put up, 
leaning on the doctor’s arm. 

“Mr. Brand wishes him to be buried from his 
house,” he said, nerving himself to speak on the awful 
subject. “There will be nothing to prevent that, I 
suppose ?” 

“T should think not; indeed, if the Rector does 
not attend to the funeral, I don’t know who else could 
do so. None of his relatives are known.” 

“He had none,” George said—“not one. I mean, 
no blood relation,” correcting himself as he remem- 
bered the poor wife. 

“The coroner may be got by to-morrow,” the 
doctor said, “There must be an inquest, of course. 
After that, there will be nothing to prevent his body 
being taken away.” 

“And the other—the post-mortem,—surely that 
can be avoided?” George asked. 

“Undoubtedly. To all intents and purposes he 
was burnt to death. I, myself, have no doubt that 
such was the case, and shall give my evidence accord- 
ingly.” 

George thanked him for all the trouble he had 
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taken in the matter, and then, promising to come 
over again, perhaps that evening, left him. But 
besides the sorrow that weighed upon his heart at the 
death of his friend, his mind was given up to a great 
deal of perplexity. “ Poor Frank,” he thought, “your 
death is doomed to be as mysterious as your life! 
‘What does it mean, how has it all come about? 
Were you tired of your existence, and was there 
something in that phial that would have relieved you 
of it, had not an equally awful death overtaken you 
first? No one will ever know, and, perhaps, it is 
best that no one should ever know.” 

And now he remembered that on him there fell 
two duties—the one, of telling Carless’s secret to the 
Brands, in such a manner as should screen his 
memory from reproach as much as possible; the 
other, of endeavouring to make his wife's lot as easy 
to bear as could be. 

He found the Rector and his daughters assembled 
in the morning-room, and he noticed that both Althea 
and Daisy had already put on black dresses, and had 
no vestige of any other colour about their apparel. 
They looked very pale and sad, and he could see 
that they had been weeping for the dead man. . 

Beyond telling them that there was no doubt of 
the fact that Frank Carless had perished in his own 
house, he said very little, and entered into no detail, 
but stated that he himself had seen him. 

Presently Daisy left the room, and he knew that 
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the time had come when his friend’s long-kept secret 
must be at last told. 

“You have both learnt,” he said, speaking very 
slowly and gravely, “that Frank loved a woman, and 
you have both been told that he still had, in the back- 
ground, something else to tell. He is dead, and I 
must make it known, I begged him to tell you both 
long ago,—I never thought that the disclosure would 
come from me.” 

“ What is it?” they asked, simultaneously. 

“The lady whom he loved—do not think evil ot 
him, Althea, now that he is gone !—that lady was his 
wife.” 

“His wife!” she exclaimed, whilst she stared in 
amazement at George—“ his wife!” 

“Yes,” he satd, “they were married some time 
back.” 

She leant back in her chair, but she could not say 
anything. So, when they had had that quarrel in 
the garden, he had been a married man, yet he had 
talked to her of love. What did this mystery mean? 

“He was married!” the Rector said, “and yet he 
assumed the 7d/e of Althea’s future husband! Was 
he theroughly bad ?” 

“Oh, no!” George said, “but he dreaded to tell 
you. He feared your anger, or your contempt, too 
much.” 

Then he told them all he knew, and at last per- 
suaded them that, surrounded as Carless was by 
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difficulties of all kinds, he had hardly known what to 
do; and he induced them to believe that, though he 
had been very erring, there was still some meed of 
pity to be accorded the dead man. 

“Was this what stood across our path once?” 
Althea asked George when they were alone. “Was 
this the barrier that time must sweep away ?” 

“Yes,” George answered. “I knew you could 
never be his—I only feared you might love him 
secretly, and that, when you found he had been false 
to you, there would still be no chance of your becom- 
ing mine.” 

“T never loved him in that way—I never loved him 
as I love you, and you alone. God forgive him!” 

“Amen,” George said, solemnly. 

“ And you have been ‘ loyal and true’ to the end!” 
she said, looking at him through her tears. 

“T have tried to be. You do not think the worse 
of me for having shielded him and helped him in his 
duplicity—even though it told against you ?” 

“It did not tell against me,” she said. “And it 
gave you to me—you whom I love with my whole 
heart and soul.” 


CHAPTER XXI. 


“Give some meed of pity from thy wealth of happiness !” 


ON that same day—the day after the death of Frank 
Carless—the portion of London life called “ society ” 
had sufficient to talk about to satisfy even it. 

Lord Knytebyrde had come to his senses and 
recovered his speech over-night, and one of the first 
answers he had made to the questions asked him, 
had been to give the name of Carless as that of his 
aggressor. 

“Carless!” Sir Harry Laurington exclaimed, when 
he entered his friend’s rooms after his luncheon and 
heard this statement repeated. “ Why, it isn’t pos- 
sible! Do you mean to say a slight fellow such as 
he is could knock him about like that!” he said, 
addressing his lordship’s valet. 

“His lordship says so, Sir Harry, at all events, 
and keeps to it, too. I believe it’s true, Sir Harry.” 

Then the baronet passed into the bedroom and 
saw his friend, and thought that he had never 
witnessed a more melancholy spectacle than he 
presented, with his ghastly face, and his head ettepree 
and bandaged up. 
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“He did it!” Knytebyrde said feebly, “and I 
don't believe I shall ever get over it. The doctors 
say IJ shall have a scar for life!” 

“Then wear more whiskers and cover it up. But 
tell me all about it.” 

' Knytebyrde did tell him all about it, not even 
omitting Carless’s declaration that “she” was his wife. 

“ Millie, eh?” the baronet said reflectively. 

“I suppose he meant her. He couldn’t mean 
any one else. But I don’t believe it!” Knytebyrde 
grunted. 

“I do!” Sir Harry said, after a moment’s recollec- 
tion, and remembering the conversation he had held 
with Carless in the smoking-room of the club, on_ 
one occasion. “I do! And if it turns out to be 
true, as I now believe it to be, you've made a nice 
business of it altogether, Byrdy.” 

“T’ll shoot him the minute I get well! I'll take 
him over to France and shoot him—I will, by 
Heavens! ” 

“Ah! we shall see! Well, I’m glad to find you 
are better, at any rate. You slept, or were insensible, 
for about twenty-four hours; you'll get allright now!” 

“T am allright as regards feelings. It’s this dgmned 
wound, and the bruises, that will keep me indoors— 
for a month, they say.” 

“ How did he do that—the wound, I mean?” 

“Kicked me when I was down, the cur!” 

“T suppose we shall hear his version of the affair,” 
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Sir Harry said. “There’s something more to come 
out yet, I fancy.” | 

Then he left his friend, telling him to keep himself 
quiet, and that he would soon be well, and went to 
his club, - 

He was right! there was something more to come 
out. 
In the streets the first edition of the evening 
papers were already being hawked about, and the 
hoarse-voiced men selling them were bellowing out 
something in the vociferous manner in which they 
generally proclaim any piece of news supposed to 
be exceptionally interesting. Presently, he saw a con- 
tents-sheet secured on the pavement by four stones, 
and read, in large type that occupied the whole of 
it, the announcement— 

“Total destruction of an ancient manor in the 
country by fire. Frightful death of the owner.” 

“Humph!” he said to himself; “wonder who it 
is? Probably, however, it is only an old farmhouSe 
and its occupant!” he reflected, with his usual cyni- 
cism. 

When he entered his club, he noticed a group of 
men collected i in the bay-window, and saw that they 
were talking earnestly and gravely on some subject. 
When they saw him they turned to him, and one 
said,— 

“This is a frightful-business. Have you heard the 
news—about Carless ? ” 
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‘About Carless !—what about him ?” 

“ He is burnt to death!” 

“What! Carless burnt to death! Is it about him, 
then, that these papers have got the news?” 

“Tt is, indeed. Here, read this!” and his acquain- 
tance handed him a newspaper. 

“ How awful!”: he said, as he glanced over the few 
lines that gave the brief account of what was already 
known. Then he took a seat, and read it over 
again. 

“It’s strange, too,” he said reflectively. “If it is 
he who is dead, Knytebyrde must be wrong. Yet 
he seemed positive.” 

“What about Knytebyrde?” they asked, not having 
learnt yet whom he accused of having assaulted 
him. 

“He has come to, and says Carless was the man 
who attacked him on Tuesday night, and rendered 
him insensible by kicking him on the head when he 
wa down.” - 

“ By Jove!” two or three of them exclaimed. 

“Tt might be, too, you know,” one remarked. “ He 
had all yesterday, Wednesday, to get down to his 
place. It don’t take long in getting down to South- 
shire.” : 

“Only three hours to the coast,” another said. 

“They weren’t the best of friends, either,” remarked 
athird. ‘ What was the row between them ?” 

“ Knytebyrde had behaved deuced badly to him,” 
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one man volunteered to tell the others. “ He had 
got some girl or other down at Kensington, whom 
Knytebyrde was spoony on, and he went tracking 
Carless about. A fellow don’t like that kind of 
thing, you know!” 

“You're very nearly right, but not quite,” Sir 
Harry said. “But everything will come out now. 
The fact is, the girl was Millie Montadore, old 
Meadows’ daughter, and I do believe she was his 
wife.” | 

Here there was a chorus of exclamations at the 
two discoveries—the discovery of where Millie had 
gone to when she left the stage, and that she was 
married to Frank Carless. 

Claude Beamish had joined the group as Lauring- 
ton was giving this explanation, and now he said,— 

“ What on earth makes you think so, Harry ?” 

“Two or three things. Only a short time ago, 
Carless swore to me that she was honestly married, 
though he said he wasn’t her husband. Welk I 
daresay he didn’t want it known just then. Now, 
Knytebyrde swears that, when he attacked him on 
Tuesday night, he said she was his wife, and that 
he was punishing him for prying into his affairs,” 

“And now he is dead, and we shall never know 
the rights of it!” one boyish member said, regret- 
fully. 

“We shall!” Laurington exclaimed; “for if she 
was his wife—as I take my oath I think her to have 
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been !—I’ll see her righted. Somehow I can’t feel 
sorry for Knytebyrde.” _ 

In this they all agreed, and at the same time ex- 
pressed the greatest sympathy for Carless and his 
fate, and for his wife—whether she proved to be such 
or not. 

“Hetty was right in her suspicions,’ Beamish 
said to himself, “though only half right. She always 
thought it was Carless who took Millie off the boards, 
—she never thought he had married her. How he 
must have loved her!” 

“Look here,” Sir Harry said, “I’m going out to 
find old Meadows. Does any one know what papers 
he wrote for, or where he lived ?” 

“You might try 7he Upright Judge,” one cynical 
man said; and, in spite of the solemnity of the matter 
they were discussing, there was a laugh at this sally, 
of which, however, Laurington took no notice. 

“He belonged to the Zuzfst lot,” little Lupin 
said, who had just come in, and who had heard all 
the particulars of the affair in another club. “I have 
been with him to the office.” 

“I wish I could find out where she lived,” Sir 
Harry said. “I don’t suppose she and Carless dived 
with old Meadows.” 

“ Better ask Knytebyrde,” the gentleman said, who, 
after Laurington, knew most of the matter. “As he 
hunted him down, he ought to know where they lived.” 

“T will,” Laurington said ; “it’s a good idea!” and 
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he went off to do so, entirely regardless of what the 
wounded man’s feelings might be on the subject. 
Lupin ran after him, however, and caught him up 
before he was out of the club. 

“Look here, Harry,” he said, catching hold of 
his friend’s button-hole in his eagerness, “you know 
what was going on in the old days at the ‘Comet,’ 
apd that I was as much in love with Millie as any 
one—not a nasty love like Knytebyrde’s, but a 
genuine, honest one, as-that poor chap’s, Carless’s, 
seems to have been. Well, if you do see her, and 
she can talk about it, tell her how I feel for her, 
and that, if there is anything I can do to help 
her, she has only got to let me know. Will you, old 
boy ?” 

“T will,’ Laurington said; “I will, Tony. I wish 
we were all as good fellows as you are!” 

“ Not much for that,” Tony said. 

Lord Knytebyrde was roused from another slum- 
ber with very little ceremony by Sir Harry, in spite 
of the doctors having said he was by no means to 
be disturbed when sleeping, and made to tell, as 
nearly as possible, where the street was to which 
he hed followed his enemy. . : 

This he did with many mumblings and mutterings, 
and requests to be informed “what was up now ?” 
and if “that fellow Carless was always to be the 
curse of his life?” 

“ He will trouble you no more, Lord Knytebyrde,” 
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the baronet said, and the sick man noticed the 
manner in which his whilom friend addressed him. 

“You are getting confoundedly civil all at once,” 
he grunted. “Perhaps you will condescend to tell 
me what it all means?” 

“ You will know later on. Now, tell me as quickly 
as possible where I can find his house ?”’ 

Then Knytebyrde—who had a suspicion dawniag 
in his mind that something serious had happened— 
did describe the street as well as he could, and even 
mentioned what he thought to be its name. “ The 
crossing-sweeper can tell you the number of the 
house,” he said. “He knows it—I don’t.” 

Then, late as it was growing, Sir Harry took a cab 

down to Kensington, and found out from the sweeper 
where the house was, the poor creature easily recog- 
nising Carless and Millie by the baronet’s description 
of them. : 
‘ As he reached it, he saw, in the evening light, a tall, 
dark man just leaving, and he remembered that he 
had often seen him dining with Carless at the club, 
and sitting with him in the smoking-room. 

“You were a friend of poor Carless’s, I think?” he 
said, addressing him. “I have seen you with him 
frequently.” . 

“T was,” the other answered, “and I seem to know 
your face,” 

“My name is Laurington, and I was also a friend. 
of his.” 
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“And mine, Alleyn.” 

Then the two men shook hands with each other, 
and George—who, after consulting with Althea, had 
come up to town at once—told him that Mrs. Carless 
was out of town; that she was at Kew with her father; 
and that, though the people of the house did not 
know Mr. Meadows’ exact address, he proposed 
going there at once and trying to find it. 

“Tt is not so large a place but that I should think 
he might be known, and I daresay I can find him.” 

“Can I do any good by coming?” Laurington 
asked ; “not knowing that he had any other friends 
in town, I was going to offer my services.” 

“TI scarcely think so,’ George answered. ‘“ What 
I am anxious to do, is to take her down to Brook- 
water to her friends, the Brands; where his body will 
be taken to-night. And I havea letter from Miss 
Brand to her, begging her to come.” 

“Oh, indeed! She is known in the county as th¢ 
beautiful Miss Brand, I believe. I have had the 
pleasure of seeing her.” 

“We are engaged to be married,’ George said 
quietly. He thought it as well to let Sir Harry 
know that it might be advisable not to discuss any- 
thing he might have heard, in reference to Althea and 
Carless, 

“Qh, indeed!” Laurington exclaimed again, this 
time with a very puzzled air. “Iam sure I congratu- 
late you.” 
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After this they talked a little on the sad fate that 
had befallen their common friend, Laurington walk- 
ing with George—who gave him the particulars of all 
that had happened, or was known—to the railway 
station. 

“TI do not know that anything ever shocked me so 
inexpressibly as this has done,” he said. “I have 
known Carless for several years, and I have always 
liked him. There were those who did not, but I was 
not one of them.” 

“He was my oldest friend,” George said; “and, 
though, in his lifetime I thought I could see faults in 
him, I have forgotten now that he ever had any. I 
wish only to remember him at his best.” 

Then they shook hands again, and parted. 

Later in the evening Claude Beamish called at 
Shadwell House, where Lady Henrietta was staying 
for a day or so, whilst making arrangements for her 
departure to Homburg, and was shown into her 

“boudoir, where she was taking her after-dinner coffee. 

“You do not often come to see me at this hour,” 
she said. “What can have happened that I should 
be accorded this pleasure now?” and she tried to 
appear gay. y 

“There is some serious news in the papers to- 
night,” he said, as he took a seat by her. “You have 
not seen them, perhaps ?” 

“T have seen nothing but Zhe Times, at breakfast 
this morning. Are the Liberals going out at last, 
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and are you going totry your luck again? Is this 
the serious news?” 

“ Hetty, it concerns some one dear to—some one 
who once was dear to you.” 

“Whom ?” she asked, looking steadily at him with 
her dark eyes. “ My husband has met with no acci- 
dent abroad ?” 

Then he told her. 

“Hetty,” he said, “poor Carless has met- with a 
serious accident.” 

“He is dead!” she said, springing from her sofa ; 
“he is dead! Ican see it in your face. Is it not 
so?” | 

He looked at her wonderingly, amazed both at 
her calmness and her intuition ; then he said,— 

“Yes ; he is dead!” 

“ Did he kill himself?” 

“God forbid! He was burnt to death last night 
in his own house.” 

“Tt is false!” she exclaimed ; “he took his own life \" 
Now I know what he meant, when he told me he was 
going from me for ever. And—oh, Frank, I -would 
not take your hand! Oh, Frank, my darling, my 
only love, to think that you are dead, and that I shall 
never see you again!” 

“Hetty!” her cousin said sternly, “ compose your- 
self! You are another man’s wife.” 

“T know it!” she said, standing up before him, and 
he noticed that there were no tears in her eyes, “I 
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know it—I am; and his honest wife. But my heart 
was Frank’s ; from the first moment he ever spoke to 
me, from the first moment I ever set eyes on him, I 
loved him, worshipped him. But our love was sinless. 
And now he has slain himself, and we parted at 
enmity.” | | 

“He has wot slain himself. I tell you he met his 
death by accident.” 

“If this is true, it is a strange coincidence. When 
he left me—I did not know it then, but I know it now 
—he went forth to No,” she broke off, “T will 
not say it to have it repeated about the town.” 

“T should repeat nothing you told me, Hetty. I 
have always been your friend as well as cousin.” 

“Ah, yes! forgive me. But I loved him so, I loved 
him so! I think my heart is breaking!” And she 
threw herself down again, and wept long and bitterly. 

Presently he said, when she became more calm,— 

“There is, perhaps, one other thing that you should 
know. Will you hear it now?” 

“ Yes,” she whispered. 

“He had a wife.” 

She expressed no surprise at this; and the indig- 
nant denial he expected of the statement vas not 
forthcoming. 

“He really was married to that woman, then—that 
actress ?” 

“Yes; it is thought so.” 

Then she rose from her seat and said,— 
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“Leave me now, Claude. You know my secret; 
no one else will ever know it, if you will keep it. 
Will you do so?” 

“Yes,” he said; “I will, You will do nothing 
rash ?” 

“T will do nothing.” 

“And you will bear up against this?” 

“ Ask meno more questions. Leave me to my- 
self.” 

As he walked to Piccadilly, he said to himself, 
“Know her secret! Yes, I have known it for years. 
But she has never known mine, and never shall!” 

He had heard that night, the woman, whom he had 
silently loved since his boyhood, confess her love for 
another man who was not her husband. And, in his 
strength, he had borne even that for her sake. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


“ Hands clasped in hands, and heart near heart, 
The parting over, never more to part.” 


THE true manner of Frank Carless’s death has, of 
course, never become known, and there are few per- 
sons who imagine that it took place in any other 
way than from his being burnt to death. All the 
facts, however, came out, and were published in the 
London papers, and all that transpired at the inquest 
held on his body was given in full. 

Among others who read the account very carefully 
—he having liked the dead man—was Mr. Rose ; and, 
when he read of the unempticd phial that was found 
in’his hand, his quick mind made a very shrewd 
guess at the explanation of the mystery. 

“He took it from my box on that morning,” he 
pondered, “and he meant to kill himself with it, 
only the fire slew him first. That explains his anxiety 
to know the effects of the different poisons. Poor 
fellow!” 

“ Poor fellow!” Yes, that was the general exclama- 
tion of all those who spoke about him. 


He was not forgotten as soon as most of us are, 
297 
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when we pass away from the places of which we have 
once seemed to be an almost necessary part; the 
hidden mystery of his life, and his dreadful ending, 
served to keep him in men’s mind; and, perhaps for 
two months, Frank Carless, his marriage, and his 
death were a topic of conversation. 

For her, his wife, broken down with misery by the 
loss of him whom she had loved so dearly, there was 
unbounded sympathy ; and, although to those who 
had once known her so well she was invisible, and, 
indeed, had passed away for ever from their know- 
ledge, she was still spoken of with profound respect 
and pity; and, had it becn in their power, they would 
personally have testified their feelings. They did do 
what they could, and, in the letters she received from 
them, she learned for the first time in her life that 
the most worldly of existences may serve but as a 
cloak for a human heart beneath. Sir Harry Lau- 
rington had been, in her mind, a dissipated, cynical 
man of fashion ; a man spoken of as one who lived for 
himself, unscrupulous as to his conduct with women, 
and hinted at as one not too upright in his dealings 
with men; yet, she thought, no man could have 
written the letter he sent her, had there not been 
in his nature some good and manly qualities. And 
the blotted and schoolboy scrawl that little Lupin 
wrote her—with not one word of reference to. any- 
thing but his regret for his dead friend, and his 
sympathy with her in her distress—told her that, 
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silly and vapid as he might be outwardly, he was 
honest and true within. 

Of one man alone amongst all those who had once 
paid her homage, and who had been in her dead 
husband's set, she has never heard the name; nor is 
there any one who will ever mention it again before 
her. He is about, the same as ever, in London and 
at all the race-meetings ; but his circle of friends is 
changed, and so is his club. On the first day he 
could leave his lodgings, he went straight to that in- 
stitution, and the greetings of welcome and congratu- 
lation, that he had expected on his restoration to 
health, were not forthcoming. Men who knew him 
slightly looked askance at him, and those who knew 
him well only nodded to him, if they did as much. 
Then he tried his usual rough familiarity with two men 
with whom he had been once on the most intimate 
terms, and, in doing so, he found out what the general 
opinion was of him. He slapped Claude Beamish— 
whose back was turned to him, he being engaged in 
conversation with Laurington at the moment—vigor- 
ously on the shoulder, and asked him how he was. 

“Lord Knytebyrde,” Beamish said, turning round 
angrily, “I will trouble you not to repeat that, om any 
other liberty, with me.” 

“ Eh, what d’ye say?” his lordship asked, incredu- 
lously. 

“Lord Knytebyrde,” the other answered, “it seems 
to me you are a scoundrel !” 
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“A what? Why! damn it, Harry, did you hear 
that ?” 

“T heard it, and I agree with it,” Sir Harry said ; 
“only, if I had said it, I would have put it more 
forcibly.” 

Then he and Beamish turned on their heels and 
walked away. . 

Poor Millie—she shall be “Millie” to the last— 
was between death and life for a week after she heard 
of the death of her husband, and, when the delirium 
that seized her had passed away, he was buried in 
the grave that held his father in the old churchyard 
near the Manor, and that was near to the long-closed 
vaults of his family. Then, when she could be 
moved, she was taken by her father and George 
Alleyn to Brookwater Rectory, and, as Althea folded 
her to her heart and told her that, henceforth, she 
must be her and Daisy’s sister, their dear and 
cherished sister, and, as relief came to her while she 
sobbed on Althea’s breast, she knew that Heaven 
would give her strength to bear up against her lot. 

“He was all the world to me,” she said, when 
she could speak; “I had no other but him and 
father. I loved him as I think no other woman 
ever loved her husband. And he is gone, and I am 
left. I can do nothing but devote my poor life to his 
memory.” 7 

If loving tenderness from all of them, and if her 
new-found and tranquil home—for the Rectory is to 
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be their home till a little ivy-clad cottage, up which 
the roses twine in summer, is vacant, when they will 
take it and settle there, so that she shall be near her 
_ dead one’s grave—if these can assuage her sorrow, 
then, if not happiness, surely peace will come to her 
at last. She is among those who knew him and 
cared for him—among those with whom he spent his 
purest days. And she knows that, from all of them, 
she will hear no words but kind and loving ones 
spoken of him. 

No one but these few will ever know that Carless 
died a ruined, and, with the exception of the money 
he left for her, a beggared man. She will inherit her 
father’s money, and, during his lifetime, all that he 
has will be at her disposal, though her wants will be 
trifling. Choice flowers for his grave, and the plainest 
of clothes, will be all that she will ever require. For 
whom now, she asks herself, should she deck herself 
inghandsome apparel? And Mr. Meadows’ journalis- 
tic instinct stands him in good stead, and by his 
influence he has caused what he calls “one or two 
good ‘pars’” to be inserted in the leading papers, 
stating that “the public will be glad to learn that 
Mr. Carless left his wife amply provided for.” « An- 
other one, that has lately appeared in a most fashion- 
able society-journal, is to the effect that “It is not 
intended to restore Carless Manor.” The papers 
containing this information have not been shown to 
Millie ; but the others have seen them, and, although 
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the Rector has shaken his head disapprovingly over 
them, he has not thought it his business to make any 
remarks to the author on the subject. 
2* a 2 2 a 

It is on the Riviera that this story ends. In a 
deep and luxurious armchair, at an open window of 
the “Hdoétel de L’Impératrice des Indes,” George 
sits, the picture of ease and happiness. He is alone, 
and amuses himself by occasionally reading half a 
column or so of an English newspaper, or by walk- 
ing on to the balcony and gazing down on the varied 
crowd of beings who pass up and down the Promenade 
des Anglais, or by smoking lazily, whilst he looks out 
across the Mediterranean, sparkling in the warm 
March sun. | 

Presently the highly-gilt clock on the mantel-piece 
strikes twelve, and a knock comes at the door. 

“ Faut-il preparer le déjediner, M’sieu?” the waiter 
asks. Z 

“Yes, and serve it at one o’clock. Is Madame 
come in?” 

“ Mais oui, M’sieu.” 

Then George crosses the corridor, and knocks at a 
doors 

“Come,” he says, with a voice full of love, “it 
has struck twelve!” He gets a laughing answer in 
reply, and goes back to his pipe. 

He and Althea have been married three weeks. 
At first it was their intention to postpone their wed- 
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ding for a full year from the time of Carless’s death, 
but they found that, if they did so, the Rectory would 
lose Millie, for she declared that her sorrow should 
not interfere with their happiness. 

“T will go away somewhere,” she said to Althea, 
“since I am preventing Mr. Alleyn from obtaining 
his desire. You do not know, you never can know, 
how good he was to us, and how nobly he has 
behaved all through.” And her eyes filled with 
tears, as her thoughts went back to the Kensington 
days. 

“T can believe it, dear,’ Althea said, kissing her ; 
“T think him everything that is good and noble!” 

So it was agreed that their wedding should be 
postponed for two months, to allow a_ sufficient 
interval to elapse after Carless’s sad fate, and on the 
first day of March they were married very quietly, 
none but a few old friends being asked. The Rector 
both performed the ceremony and gave ‘his child 
aWay, and Millie helped Daisy to array her sister, 
and watched them go to and come from the church ; 
but she did not appear amongst the guests. 

“God bless you both and make you happy,” she 
said to George and Althea, when they came upstairs 
to say “good-bye” to her before starting on their 
honeymoon. ‘Never were a man and woman more 
worthy of one another.” 

And now Althea comes into the salon and joins 
George, looking radiantly beautiful in the light dress 
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she wears, and with her hands full of the flowers she 
has been buying this morning. 

“Here is another letter from home,” she says, as 
she comes up to him and kisses his forehead. “ Will 
you read it, or shall I? It is from Daisy.” 

“Vou read it,” he answers. “I am busy—smoking.” 

“You big, lazy thing. Well, I will.” 

Then she kneels down by his side, and, resting 
partly against him and partly against his chair, she 
reads :— 

“ BROOKWATER. 

“My DEAREST ALTHEA,—We were so glad to 
get your second letter, and to hear that you and 
George had got comfortably to Nice. Mind you let 
us know when you are going on to Florence. We 
have settled down again here, now that the excite- 
ment of your quiet wedding is over, and are going 
through our usual tranquil routine of daily life. - 

“Papa and Mr. Meadows are very busy with the 
kitchen-garden. Fancy! Mr. Meadows knows all 
about gardening, and says he used to write’ for a 
‘floral paper’ (whatever that may be) before he took 
to sporting ones—and they seem to have no time 
for anything else; so Millie and I have our own 
society uninterruptedly. I think, poor thing, she is 
gradually getting, not reconciled to, but able to bear, 
her sorrow; and she reads now a good deal in the 
evening while I play—not as you can, but enough 
to send papa and Mr. Meadows to sleep. 


